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ESSAYS, &c 



A SUSPICIOUS TEMPER HARDENS AND 
CORRUPTS THE HEART. 

" You wotMler Vre so little wit, 
Fnend John, so often to be bit 
None better guard againiit a cheat 
Than he who is a knave complete.** 

Mart.— Lewis's Trans, 

Suspicion, however necessary it may be to our 
safe passage through ways beset on all sides by 
fraud and malice, has been always considered, when 
it exceeds the common measures, as a token of de- 
pravity and corruption ; and a Greek writer of sen- 
tences has laid down, as a standing maxim, that he 
who believes not another on his ocUh knows hiniself to he 
perjured. 

We can form our opinions of that which we know 
not, only by placing it in comparison with some- 
thing that we Know ; whoever, therefore, is overrun 
with suspicion, and detects artifice and stratagem in 
every proposal, must either have learned by expe- 
rience or observation the wickedness of mankind, 
alnd been taught to avoid fraud by having often suf- 
-fered or seen treachery, or he must derive his 
judgment from the consciousness of his own dispo- 
sition, and impute to others the same inclinations 
which he feels predominant in himself 

To learn caution by turning our eyes upon life, 
and observing^ the arts by which negUgence is sur- 
prised, timidity overthrown, and credulity amused, 
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requires either great latitude of converse and long 
acquaintance with business, or uncommon activity 
of vigilance and acuteness of penetration. When, 
therefore, a young man, not distinguished by vigour 
of intellect, comes into the world full of scruples 
and diffidence ; makes a bargain with many provis- 
ional limitations ; hesitates in his answer to a com- 
mon question, lest more should be intended than he 
can immediately discover : has a long reach in de- 
tecting the projects of his acquaintance ; considers 
every caress as an act of hypocrisy, and feels nei- 
. ther gratitude nor affection from the tenderness of 
^ his friends, because he believes no one to have any 
real tenderness but for himself ; whatever expecta- 
tions this early sagacity may raise of his future em- 
inence or riches, I can seldom forbear to consider 
him as a wretch incapable of generosity or benevo- 
lence ; as a villain early completed beyond the need 
of common opportunities and gradual temptations 

Upon men of this class, instruction and admoni- 
tion are generally thrown away, because they con- 
sider artifice and deceit as proofs of understanding; 
they are misled at the same time by the two great 
seducers of the world, vanity and interest, and not 
only look upon those who act with openness and 
confidence, as condemned by their principles to ob- 
scurity and want, but as contemptible for narrow- 
ness of comprehension, shortness of views, and 
slowness of contrivance. 

The world has been long amused with the men- 
tion of policy in public transactions and of art in 
private affairs ; they have been considered as the 
effects of great qualities, and as unattainable by 
men of the common level : yet I have not found 
many perforn^ances, either of art or policy, that re- 
quired such stupendous efforts of intellect, or might 
not have been effected by falsehood and impudence 
without the assistance of any other power. To 
profess what he does not mean, to promise what ho 
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cannot perfonn, to flatter ambition with prospects 
of promotion, and misery with hopes of relief, 
sooth pride with appearances of submission, and 
appease enmity by blandishments and bribes, can 
surely imply nothing more or greater than a mind 
devoted wholly to its own purposes, a face that can- 
not blush, and a heart that cannot feel. 

These practices are so mean and base, that he 
who finds in himself no tendency to use them can- 
not easily believe that they are considered by oth- 
ers with less detestation ; he therefore suffers him- 
self to slumber in false security, and becomes a y 
prey to those who applaud their own subtilty l>e- 
cause they know how to steal upon his sleep, and 
exult in the success which they could never have 
obtained, had they not attempted a man better than 
themselves, who was hindered from obviating their 
stratagems, not by folly, but by innocence. 

Suspicion is, indeed, a temper so uneasy and rest- 
less, that it is very justly appointed the concomitant 
of guilt. It is said that no torture is equal to the 
inhibition of sleep long continued; a pain to which 
the state of that man bears a ver^r exact analogy, 
who dares never give rise to his vigilance and cir- 
cumspection, but considers himself as surrounded 
by secret foes, and fears to intrust his children or 
his friend with the secret that throbs in his breast ^ 
and the anxieties that break into his face. To 
avoid, at this expense, those evils to which easiness 
and friendship might have exposed him, is surely to 
buy safety at too dear a rate, and, in the language 
of the Roman satirist, to save life by losing all for 
which a wise man would live.* 

When, in the diet of the German empire, as Cam- 
erarius relates, the princes were once displaying 
their felicity, and each boasting the advantages of 
his own dominion, one, who possessed a country 

* Propter vitam Vivendi peidere cansat. 
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not remarkable for the grandeur of its cities or the 
fertility of its soil, rose to speak, and the rest lis- 
tened between pity and contempt, till he declared, 
in honour of his territories, that he could trj^vel 
through them without a guard, and, if he was weary, 
sleep in safety upon the lap of the first man whom 
he should meet; a commendation which would 
have been ill exchanged for the boast of palaces, 
pastures, or streams. 

Suspicion is not less an enemy to virtue than to 
happiness ; he that is already corrupt is naturally 
suspicious, and he that becomes suspicious wiu 
' quickly be corrupt. It is too common for us to learn 
the frauds by which ourselves have suffered ; men 
who are once persuaded that deceit will be em- 
ployed against them, sometimes think the same arts 
justified by the necessity of defence. Even they 
whose virtue is too well esteemed to give way to 
example or be shaken by sophistry, must yet feel 
their love of mankind diminished with their esteem, 
and grow less zealous for the happiness of those 
by whom they imagine their own happiness endan- 
gered. 

Thus we find qld age, upon which suspicion has 
been strongly impressed by long intercourse with 
the world, inflexible and severe, not easily softened 
by submission, melted by complaint, or subdued by 
supplication. Frequent experience of counterfeited 
miseries and dissembled virtue in time overcomes 
that disposition to tenderness and sympathy which 
is so powerful in our younger years ; and they that 
happen to petition the old for compassion or assist- 
ance, are doomed to languish without regard, and 
sufifer for the crimes of men who have formerly 
been found undeserving or ungrateful. 

Historians are certainly chargeable with the dep- 
ravation of mankind when they relate without cen- 
sure those stratagems of war by wlkich the vir- 
tues of an enemy are engaged to his destruction. 
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A. ship comes before a port, weather-beatea and 
shattered, and the crew implore the liberty of re- 
pairing their breaches, supplying themselves with 
necessaries, or burying their dead. The humanity 
of the inhabitants inclines them to consent; the 
strangers enter the town with weapons concealed, 
fall suddenly upon their benefactors, destroy those 
that make resistance, and become masters of the 
place ; they return home rich with plunder, and 
their success is recorded to encourage imitation. 

But surely war has its laws, and ought to be con- 
ducted with some regard to the universal interest 
of man. Those may justly be pursued as enemies 
to the community of nature, who suffer hostility to 
vacate the unalterable laws of right, and pursue 
their private advantage by means which, if once es- 
tablished, must destroy kindness, cut off from every 
man all hopes of -assistance from another, and fill 
the world with perpetual suspicion and implacable 
malevolence. Whatever is thus gained ought to be 
restored, and those who have conquered by such 
treachery may be justly denied the protection of 
their native country. 

Whoever commits a fraud is guilty not only of 
th6 particular injury to him whom he deceives, but 
of the diminution of that confidence which consti- 
tutes not only the ease, but the existence of socie- 
ty. He that suffers by imposture has too often his 
virtue more impaired than his fortune. But as it is 
necessary not to invite robbery by supineness, so 
it is our duty not to suppress tenderness by suspi- 
cion ; it is better to suffer wrong than to do it, and 
happier to be sometimes cheated than not to trust. 

Vol. II.— B 
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WINTER. 

" Behold yon mountain's hoary height 

Made higher with new mounts of snow ; 
Again behold the winter's weight 
Oppress the labouring woods below." 

Hob.— Drtdbn's Trans. 

As Providence has made the human soul an ac- 
tive being, ali^ays impatient for novelty and strug- 
gling for something yet unenjoyed with unwearied 
progression, the world seems to have been emi- 
nently adapted to this disposition of the njind ; it is 
formed to raise expectations by constant vicissi- 
tudes, and to obviate satiety by perpetual change. 

Wherever we turn our eyes, we find something 
to revive our curiosity and engage our attention. 
In the dusk of the morning we watch the rising of 
the sun, and see the da^ diversify the clouds, and 
open new prospects in its gradual advance. After 
a few hours we see the shades lengthen and the 
light decline, till the sky is resigned to a multitude 
of shining orbs different from each other in magni- 
tude and splendour. The earth varies its appear- 
ance as we move upon it ; the woods oflfer their 
shades, and the fields their harvests ; the hill flat- 
ters with an extensive view, and the valley invites 
with shelter, fragrance, and flowers. 

The poets have numbered among the felicities of 
the golden age an exemption from the change of 
seasons and a perpetuity of spring ; but I am not 
certain that in this state of imaginary happiness 
they have made sufficient provision for that msatia- 
ble demand of new gratifications, which seems par- 
ticularly to characterize the nature of man. Our 
sense of delight is in a great measure comparative, 
and arises at once from the sensaticos which we 
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feel and those which we remember : thus ease after 
torment is pleasure for a time, and we are very 
agreeabiyrecreated when the body, chilled with the 
weather, is gradually recovering its natural tepid- 
ity ; but the joy ceases when we have forgotten the 
cold ; we must fall below ease again if we desire to 
rise above it, and purchase new felicity by volun- 
tary pain. It is therefore not unlikely that, however 
the fancy may be amused with the description ot 
regions in which no wind is heard but the gentle 
zeph3n-, and no scenes are displayed but valleys en- 
amelled with unfading flowers, and woods waving 
their perennial verdure, we should soon grow weary 
of uniformity, find our thoughts languishing for 
want of other subjects, call on Heaven for our 
wonted round of seasons, and think ourselves liber- 
ally recompensed for the inconveniences of sum- 
mer and winter by new perceptions of the calmness 
and mildness of the intermediate variations. 

Every season has its particular power of striking 
the mind. The nakedness and asperity of the win- 
try world always fill the beholder with pensive and 
profound astonishment ; as the variety of the scone 
18 lessened, its grandeur is increased ; and the mind 
is swelled at once by the mingled ideas of the pres- 
ent and the past, of the beauties which have van- 
ished from the eyes, and the waste and desolation 
that are now before them. 

It is observed by Milton, that he who neglects to 
visit the country in spring, and rejects the pleasures 
that are then in their first bloom and iramnce; is 
guilty of stUlenness against nature. If we aBot differ- 
ent duties to different seasons, he may be charged 
with equal disobedience to the voice of nature who 
looks on the bleak hills and leafless woods without 
seriousness and awe. Spring is the season of gay- 
ety, and winter of terror; in spring the heart of 
tranquillity dances to the melody of the grove, and 
the eye of benevolence soarkles at the sight of hs^ 
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piness and plenty. In the winter, compassion melts 
at universal calamity, and the tear of softness starts 
at the wailings of hunger and the cries of the crea- 
tion in distress. 

Tew minds have much inclination to indulge 
heaviness and sorrow ; nor do I recommend them 
beyond the degree necessary to maintain in its 
full vigour that habitual sympathy and tenderness 
which, in a world of so much misery, is necessary 
to the ready discharge of our most important duties. 
The winter, therefore, is generally celebrated as the 
proper season for domestic merriment and gayely. 
We are seldom invited by the votaries of pleas- 
ure to look abroad for any other purpose than that 
we may shrink back with more satisfaction to our 
coverts, and, when we have heard the howl of the 
tempest, and felt the gripe of the frost, congrat- 
ulate each other with more gladness upon a close 
room, an easy chair, a large fire, and a smoking 
dinner. 

Winter brings natural inducements to jollity and 
conversation. Differences, we know, are never so 
effectually laid asleep as by some common calam- 
ity : an enemy unites all to whom he threatens 
danger. The rigour of winter brings generaUy to 
the same fireside those who, by the opposition of 
inclinations or differences of employment, moved 
in various directions through the other parts of the 
year ; and when they have met, and find it their 
mutual interest to remain together, they endear 
each other by mutual compliances, and often wish 
for the continuance of the social season, with all its 
bleakness and all its severities. 

To men of study and imagination the winter is 
generally the chief time of labour. Gloom and 
silence produce composure of mind and concentra- 
tion of ideas ; and the privation of external pleasure 
naturally causes an effort to find entertainment 
within. This is the time in which those whom lit- 
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eratnre enables to find amusements for themselves 
liave more than common convictions of their own 
happiness. When they are condemned by the ele- 
ments to retirement, and debarred from most of the 
diversions which are called in to assist the flight of 
time, they can find new subject of inquiry, ai^ pre- 
serve themselves from that weariness which huigs 
always flagging upon the vacant miud. 

It cannot, indeed, be expected of all to be poets 
and philosophers ; it is necessary that the greater 
part of mankind should be employed in the minute 
business of common life ; minute, indeed, not if we 
consider its influence upon our happiness, but if we 
respect the abilities requisite to conduct it. These 
must necessarily be more dependant on accident for 
the means of spending agreeably those hours which 
their occupations leave unengaged, or nature obliges 
them to allow to relaxation. Yet even on these I 
would willingly impress such a sense of the value 
of time as may incline them to find out for theur 
careless hours amusements of more use and dignity 
than the common games, which not only weary the 
mind without improving it, but strengthen the pas- 
sions of envy and avarice, and often lead to fraud 
and to profusion, to corruption and to ruin. It is 
unworthy of a reasonable being to spend any of 
the little time allotted us without some tendency, 
either direct or oblique, to the end of our existence. 
And though every moment can not be laid out on 
the formal and regular improvement of our knowl- 
edge, or in the stated practice of a moral or reli- 
gious duty, yet none should be so spent as to ex- 
clude wisdom or virtue, or pass without possibil- 
ity of qualifying us more or less for the better 
employment of those which are to come. 

It is scarcely possible to pass an hour in honest 
conversation without being able, when we rise 
from it, to please ourselves with having given or 
received some advantage; but a man may shuffle 
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cards or rattle dice from noon to midnight with* 
out tracing any new idea in his mind, or being able 
to recollect the day by any other token than hia 
gain or loss, and a confused remembrance of agi- 
tated passions and clamorous altercations. 

However, as experience is of more weight than 
precept, any of my readers who are contriving how 
to spend the dreary months before them may con- 
sider which of their past amusements fills them 
now with the greatest satisfaction, and resolve to 
repeat those gratifications of which the pleasure is 
most durable. 



THE UNIVERSAL RULE OF CONDUCT. 

" Hear, and be just." 

Among questions which have been discussed 
without any approach to decision may be num- 
bered the precedency, or superior excellence of 
one virtue to another, which has long furnished a 
subject of dispute to men whose leisure sent them 
out into the intellectual world in search of employ- 
ment, and who have, perhaps, been sometimes 
withheld from the practice of their favourite duty 
by zeal for its advancement and diligence in its 
celebration. 

The intricacy of this dispute may be alleged as a 
proof of that tenderness for mankind which Provi- 
dence has, I think, universally displayed, by making 
attainments easy in proportion as they are neces- 
sary. That all the duties of morality ought to be 
practised, is without difiiculty discoverable, because 
Ignorance or uncertainty would immediately involve 
the world in confusion and distress ; but which duty 
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ought to be most esteemed, we may continue to de- 
bate without inconvenience, so all be diligently 
performed as there is opportunity or need : for 
upon practice, not upon opinion, depends the hap- 
piness of mankind ; and controversies merely spec- 
ulative are of small importance in themselves, 
however they may have sometimes heated a dispu- 
tant or provoked a faction. 

Of the Divine Author of our religion, it is impos- 
sible to peruse the evangelical histories without 
observing how little he favoured the vanity of in- 
quisitiveness ; how much more rarely he conde- 
scended to satisfy curiosity than to relieve distress ; 
and how much he desired that his followers should 
rather excel in goodness that in knowledge. His 
precepts tend immediately to the rectification of 
the moral principles and the direction of daily con- 
duct, without ostentation, without art, at once irref- 
ragable and plain, such as well-meaning simplicity 
may readily conceive, and of which we cannot mis- 
take the meaning but when we are afraid to find it. 

The measure of justice prescribed to us in our 
transactions with others is remarkably clear and 
comprehensive : Whatsoever ye would that men should 
do unto you, even so do unto them, A law by which 
every claim of right may be immediately adjust- 
ed as far as the private conscience requires to be 
informed; a law of which every man may find 
the exposition in his own breast, and which may 
always be observed without any other qualifications 
than honesty of intention and purity of wiU. 

Over this law, indeed, some sons of sophistry 
have been subtle enough to throw mists which have 
darkened their own eyes. To perplex this univer- 
8al principle, they have inquired whether a man, 
conscious to himself of unreasonable wishes, be 
bound to gratify them in another. But surely there 
needed no long deliberation to conclude, that the 
desires, which are considered by us as the measure 
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of right, must be such as we approve, and that we 
ought to pay no regard to those expectations in 
others which we condemn in ourselves, and which^ 
however they may intrude upon our imagination,, 
we know it our duty to resist and suppress. 
' One of the most celebrated cases which have 
been produced as requiring some skill in the direc- 
tion of conscience to adapt them to this great rule, 
is that of a criminal asking mercy of his judge, who 
cannot but know that, if he was in the state of the 
suppliant, he should desire that pardon which he 
now denies. The difficulty of this sophism will 
vanish if we remember that the parties are, in re- 
ality, on one side the criminal, and on the other the 
community, of which the magistrate is only the 
minister, and by which he is intrusted with the pub- 
lic safety. The magistrate, therefore, in pardoning 
a man unworthy of pardon, betrays the trust with 
which he is invested, gives away what is not his 
own, and apparently does to others what he would 
not that others should do to him. Even the com- 
munity, whose right is still greater to arbitrary 
grants of mercy, is bound by those laws which re- 
gard the great republic of mankind, and cannot jus- 
tify such forbearance as may promote wickedness, 
and lessen the general confidence and security in 
which all have an equal interest, and which all are 
therefore bound to maintain. For this reason tho 
state has not a right to eifect a general sanctuary 
for fugitives, or give^protection to suc^ as have for- 
.feited their lives by crimes against the laws of 
common morality, equally acknowledged by all na- 
tions,^ because no people can, without infraction of 
the universal league of social beings, incite by pros- 
pects of impunity and safety, those practices in 
another dominion which they would themselves 
punish in their own. 

One occasion of uncertainty and hesitation in 
those by whom this great rule has been commented 
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and dilated, is the confusion of what the exacter 
casuists are carefUl to distinguish, debts of justice 
and debts of charity. The immediate and primary 
intention of this precept is to estabhsh a rule of 
justice ; and I know not whether invention or soph- 
istry can start a single difficulty to retard its ap- 
plication when it is tnus expressed and explained, 
Let every man allow the claim of right in another which 
he should think hirhself entitled to make in the like cir- 
cumstances. 

The discharge of the debts of charity, or duties 
which we owe to others, not merely required by 
justice, but as dictated by benevolence, admits, in 
Its own nature, greater complication of circum« 
stances and greater latitude of choice. Justice is 
indispensably and universally necessaiy, and what is 
necessary must always be limited, uniiorm, and dis- 
tinct. But beneficence, though in general equally 
enjoined by our religion and equally needful to the 
conciliation of the Divme favour, is yet, for the 
most part, with regard to single acts, elective and 
voluntary. We may certainly, without injury to 
our fellow-beings, allow in the distribution of kind- 
ness something to our affections, and change the 
measure of our liberality according to our opinions 
and prospects, our hopes and fears. This rule, there- 
fore, is not equally determinate and absolute with 
respect to offices of kindness and acts of liberality ; 
because liberality and kindness, absolute, deter- 
mined, would lose their nature ; for how could we 
be called tender or charitable for giving that which 
we are positively forbidden to withhold ? 

Yet, even in adjusting the exlfent of our benefi- 
cence, no other measure can be taken than this 
precept affords us, for we can only know what 
others suffer for want by considering how we 
should be affected in the same state ; nor can we 
proportion our assistance by any other rule than 
that of doing what we should then expect irom 
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Others. It indeed generally happens, that the giver 
and receiver differ in their opinions of generosity ; 
the same partiality to his own interest inclines one 
to large expectations and the other to sparing dis- 
tributions. Perhaps the infirmity of human nature 
will scarcely suffer a man groaning under the pres- 
sure of distress to judge rightly of the kindness of 
his friends, or think they have done enough till his 
deliverance is completed ; not, therefore, what we 
might wish, but what we could demand from others, 
we are obliged to grant, since, though we can easily 
know how much we might claim, it is. impossible 
to determine what we should hope. 

But in all inquiries concerning the practice of 
voluntary and occasional virtues, it is safest for 
minds not oppressed with superstitious fears to de- 
termine against their own inclinations, and secure 
(hemselves from deficiency by doing more than 
they believe strictly necessary. For of this every 
man may be certain, that if he were to exchange 
conditions with his dependant, he should expect 
more than, with the utmost exertion of his ardour, 
he now will prevail upon himself to perform ; and 
when reason has no settled rule, and our passions 
ire striving to mislead us, it is surely the part of a 
rise man to err on the side of safety: 



EXERCISE INDISPENSABLE TO HEALTH 
OF BODY AND VIGOUR OF MIND. / 

" At busy hearts in vain Love's arrows fly ; 
Dimm'd, scom'd, and impotent his torches lie.** 

Many writers of eminence In physic have laid out 
heir diligence upon the consideration of those dis- 
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tempers to which men are exposed by particular 
states ^f life, and very learned treatises have been 
produced upon the- maladies of the camp, the sea, 
and the mines. There are, indeed, few employ- 
ments which a man accustomed to anatomical in- 
quiries and medical refinements would not find rea- 
sons for declining as dangerous to health, did not 
his learning or experience inform him that almost 
every occupation, however inconvenient or formi- 
dable, is happier and safer than a life of sloth. 

The necessity of action is not onl^ demonstrable 
from the fabric of the body, but evident from ob- 
servation of the universal practice of mankind, 
who, for the preservation of health in those whose 
rank or wealth exempts them from the necessity of 
lucrative labour, have invented sports and diversions, 
though not of equal use to the world with manual 
trades, yet of equal fatigue to those who practise 
them, and differing only from the drudgery of the 
husbandman or manufacturer as they are acts of 
choice, and therefore performed without the painful 
sense of compulsion. The huntsman rises early, 
pursues his game through all the dangers and ob- 
structions o[ the chase, swims rivers and scales 
precipices, till he returns home no less harassed than 
the soldier, and has, perhaps, sometimes incurred as 
great hazard of wounds or death; yet he has no 
motive to incite his ardour ; he is neither subject to 
the commands of a general, nor dreads any penal- 
ties for neglect and disobedience; he has neither 
profit nor honour to expect from his perils and his 
conquests, but toils without the hope of mural or 
civic garlands, and must content himself with the 
praise of his tenants and companions. 

But such is the constitution of man, that labour 
may be styled its own reward ; nor will any exter- 
nal incitements be requisite if it be considered how 
much happiness is gained and how much misery es- 
caped by frequent and violent aidtation of the body. 
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Ease is the utmost that can be hopec from a sed- 
entary and inactive habit ; ease, a neutral state be- 
tween pain and pleasure. The dance of spirits, the 
bound of vigour, readiness of enterprise, and defi- 
ance of fatigue, are reserved for him that braces his 
nerves and hardens his fibres, that keeps his limbs 
pliant with motion, and, by frequent exposure, forti- 
fies his frame against the common accidents of cold 
and heat. 

With ease, however, if it cOuld be secured, many 
would be content ; but nothing terrestrial can be 
kept at a stand. Ease, if it is not rising into pleas- 
ure, will be falling towards pain ; and whatever hope 
the dreams of speculation may suggest of observ- 
ing the proportion between nutriment and labour, 
and keeping the body in $. healthy state by supplies 
exactly equal to its waste, we know that in effect 
the vital powers, unexcit^d by motion, grow gradu- 
ally languid ; that, as their vigour fails, obstructions 
are generated j and that from obstructions proceed 
most of those pains which wear us away slowly 
with periodical tortures, and which, though they 
sometimes suffer life to be long, condemn, it to be 
useless, chain us down to the couch of misery, and 
mock us with the hopes of death. 

Exercise cannot secure us from that dissolution 
to which we are decreed ; but while the soul and 
body continue united, it can make the association 
pleasing, and give probable hopes that they shall 
be disjoined by an easy separation. It was a prin- 
ciple among the ancients, that acute diseases are 
from heaven and chronical from ourselves ; the dart 
of death indeed falls from heaven, but we poison 
it by our own misconduct; to die is the fate of 
man, but to die with lingering anguish is generally 
his folly.* 

* This passage was once strangely supposed by some readers 
to recommend suicide instead of exercise, whicn is surely the 
more obvious meaning. See, however, a let iter from Dr. John 
•on on the subject, in " Boswell's Life," vol. yf., p. 162,— C. 
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It is necessary to that perfection of which our 
present state is capable, that the mind and body 
should both be kept in action ; that neither the fac- 
ulties of the one nor of the other be suffered to 
grow lax or torpid for want of use ; that neither 
health be purchased by voluntary submission to ig- 
norance, nor knowledge cultivated at the expense 
of that health which must enable it either to give 
pleasure to its possessor or assistance to others, 
it is too frequently the pride of students to despise 
those amusements and recreations which give to 
the rest of mankind strength of limbs and cheerful- 
ness of heart. Solitude and contemplation are in- 
deed seldom consistent with such skill in common 
exercises or sports as are necessary to make them 
practised with delight, and no man is wiUing to do 
that of which the necessity is not pressing and im- 
mediate when he knows that his awkwardness must 
make him ridiculous. 

Tims the man of learning is oAen resigned, al- 
most by his own consent, to languor and pain ; and, 
while in the prosecution of his studies he suffers 
the weariness of labour, is subject by his course of 
life to the maladies of idleness. 

It was, perhaps, from the observation of this mis- 
chievous omission in those who are employed about 
intellectual objects, that Locke has, in his *' System 
of Education," urged the necessity of a trade to 
men of all ranks and professions, that, when the 
mind is weary with its proper task, it may be re 
laxcd by a shghter attention to some mechanical 
operation; and that, while the vital functions are 
resuscitated and^wakened by vifforous motion, the 
understanding ma*^ be restrained from that vagrance 
and dissipation by which it relieves itself after a 
long intenseness of thought, unless some allure- 
meat be presented that may engage applic&tioB 
without anxiety. 

There i9^o little reason for expecting frequent 
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conformity to Locke's precept, that it is not neces* 
sary to inquire whether the practice of mechanical 
arts might not give occasion to petty emulation and 
degenerate ambition, and whether, if our divines 
were taught the lathe and the chisel, they would 
not think more of their tools than their books, 
as Nero neglected the care of his empire for his 
chariot and his fiddle. It is certainly dangerous to 
be too much pleased with little things ;,but what is 
there that may not be perverted 1 Let us remem- 
ber how much worse employment might have been 
found for those hours which a manual occupation 
appears to engross ; let us compute the profit with 
the loss ; and when we reflect how often a genius is 
allured from his studies, consider likewise that per- 
haps, by the same attractions, he is sometimes with- 
held from debauchery or recalled from malice, from 
ambition, from envy, and from lust. 

I have always admired the wisdom of those by 
whom our female education was instituted, for liav- 
ing contrived that every woman, of whatever con- 
dition^ should be taught some arts of manufacture 
by which the. vacuities of recluse and domestic lei- 
sure may be filled up. These arts are more neces- 
sary, as the weakness of their sex and the general 
system of life debar ladies from many employments 
which, .by diversifying the circumstances of men, 
preserve them from being cankered by the rust of 
their own thoughts. I know not how much of the 
virtue and happiness of the world may be the con- 
sequence of this judicious regulation. 

For my pait, whenever chance brings within my 
observation a knot of misses busy at their needles, 
I consider myself as in the school of virtue ; and, 
though I have no extraordinary skill in plain work 
or embroidery, look upon their operations with as 
much satisfaction as their governess,, because I re- 
gard them as providing a security against the most 
dangerous ensnarers of the soul, by enabling them- 
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selves to exclude idleness from their solitary mo- 
ments, and with idleness her attendant train of pas« 
sions, fancies, and chimeras, fears, sorrows, and 
desires. Ovid and Cervantes will inform them that 
love has no power but over those whom he catches 
unemployed ; and Hector in the Iliad, when he sees 
Andromache overwhelmed Vith terrors, sends her 
for consolation to the loom and the dista£f. 

It is certain that any wild wish or vain imagina- 
tion never takes such firm possession of the mind 
as when it is found empty and unoccupied. The 
old peripatetic principle that Nature abhors a vacu- 
um, may be properly applied to the intellect, which 
will embrace anything, however absurd or crimi- 
nal, rather than be wholly without an object. Per- 
haps every man may date the predominance of 
those desires that disturb his life and contaminate 
his conscience from some unhappy hour when too 
much leisure exposed him to their incursions ; for 
he has lived wi{h little observation either on him- 
self or others who does not know that to be idle is 
to be vicious. 



TRUTH AND FALSEHOOD: AN ALLEGORY 

" Truth in Platonic omaments bedeck'd, 
Enforced we love, unheeding recollect.'' 

It is reported of the Persians by an ancient 
writer, that the sum of their education consisted in 
teaching youth to ride, to shoot with the bow, and to 
speak truth. 

The bow and the horse were easily mastered, but 
it would have been Jiappy if we had been informed 
by what arts veracity was cultivated, and by what 
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preservatives a Persian mind was secured against 
the temptations to falsehood. 

There are, indeed, in the present corruption of 
mankind, many incitements to forsake truth, the 
need of palUating our own faults, and the conve- 
nience of imposing on the ignorance or credulity 
of others, so frequently occur; so many immediate 
evils are to be avoided, and so many present grati- 
fications obtained by craft and delusion, that very 
few of those who are much entangled in life have 
spirit and constancy sufficient to support them in 
the steady practice of open veracity. 

In order that all men may be taught to speak 
truth, it is necessary that all likewise should learn 
to hear it ; for no species of falsehood is more fre- 
quent than flattery, to which the coward is betrayed 
by fear, the dependant by interest, and the friend 
by tenderness. Those who are neither servile nor 
timorous are yet desirous to bestow pleasure ; and, 
while unjust demands of praise continue to be made, 
there will always be some whom hope, fear, or kind- 
ness will dispose to pay them. 

The guilt of falsehood is very widely extended, 
and many, whom their conscience can scarcely 
charge with stooping to a lie, have vitiated the 
morals of others by their vanity, and patronised the 
vice which they believe themselves to abhor. 

Truth is, indeed, not often welcome for its own 
sake ; it is generally unpleasing, because contrary 
to our wishes and opposite to our practice ; and as 
our attention naturally follows our interests, we 
hear unwillingly what we are afraid to know, and 
soon forget wnat we have no inclination to impress 
upon our memories. 

For this reason, many arts of instruction have 
been invented, ))y which the reluctance against 
truth may be overcome ; and as physic is given to 
children in confections, precepts have been hidden 
under a thousnnd appearances, that mankind may 
be bribed by pleasure to escape destruction. 
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While the world was yet in its infancy, Troth 
came among the mortals from above, and Falsehood 
from below. Truth was the daughter of Jupiter 
and Wisdom ; Falsehood was the progeny of Folly, 
impregnated by the Wind. They advanced with 
equal confidence to seize the dominion of the new 
creation : and, as their enmity and their force were 
well known to the celestials, all the eyes of heaven 
were turned upon the contest. 

Truth seemed conscious of superior power and 
juster claim, and therefore came on towering and 
majestic, unassisted and alone; Reason, indeed, 
always attended her, but appeared her follower 
rather than companion. Her march was slow and 
stately, but her motion was perpetually progressive ; 
and, when once she had grounded her foot, neither 
gods nor men could force her to retire. 

Falsehood always endeavoured to copy the mien 
and attitudes of Truth, and was very successful in 
the arts of mimicry. She was surrounded, anima- 
ted, and supported by innumerable legions of appe* 
tites and passions ; but, like other feeble command- 
ers, was oUiged often to receive law from her allies. 
Her motions were sudden, irregular, and violent ; 
for she had no steadiness nor constancy. She often 
gained conquests by hasty incursions, which she 
never hoped to keep by her own strength, but main- 
tained by the help of the passions, whom she gen- 
erally found resolute and faithful. 

It sometimes happened that the antagonists met 
in full opposition. In these encounters. Falsehood 
always invested her head with clouds, and com- 
manded Fraud to place ambushes about her. In 
her left hand she bore the shield of Impudence, and 
the quiver of Sophistry rattled on her shoulder. 
All the passions attended at her call ; Vanity clap- 
ped her wings before, and Obstinacy supported her 
behind. Thus guarded and assisted, she sometimes 
advanced against Truth, and sometimes waited the 
II.-C 
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attack; but always endeavonred. to skirmish at a 
distance, perpetuaUy shifted her ground, and let fly 
her arrows in different directions ; for she certainly 
found that her strength failed whenever the eye of 
Truth darted full upon her. 

Truth had the awful aspect, though not the thun- 
der of her father ; and, when the long continuance 
of the contest brought them near to one another, 
Falsehood let the arms of SophT^try fall from her 
grasp, and, holding up the shield of Impudence with 
both hev hands, sheltered herself among the pas- 
sions. 

Truth,' though she was often wounded, always re- 
covered in a short time ; but it was common for the 
slightest hurt received by Falsehood to spread its 
mahgnity to the neighbouring parts, and to burst 
open again when it seemed to have been cured. 

Falsehood, in a short time, found by experience 
that her superiority consisted only in the celerity 
of her course and the changes of her posture. She 
therefore ordered Suspicion to beat the ground be- 
fore her, and avoided with great care to cross the 
way oi Truth, who, as she never varied her point, 
but moved constantly upon the same line, was ea- 
sily escaped by the oblique and desultory move- 
ments, the quick retreats and active doubles which 
Falsehood always practised when the enemy began 
to raise terror by her approach. 

By this procedure Falsehood every hour en- 
croached upon the world, and extended her empire 
through all climes and regions. Wherever she car- 
ried her victories, she left the passions in full au- - 
thority behind her, who were se well pleased with 
command, that they held out with great obstinacy 
when Truth came to seize their posts, and never 
failed to retard her progress, though they could not 
always stop it ; they yielded at last" with great re- 
luctance, frequent rallies, and sullen submission; 
and always inclined to revolt when Truth ceased to 
awe thorn by her immediate presence. 
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Truth, who, when she first descended from the 
heavenly palaces, expected to have been received 
by universal acclamation, cherished with kindness, 
heard with obedieYice, and invited to spread her in- 
fluence from province to province, now found that, 
wherever she came, she must force her passage. 
Every intellect was precluded by Prejudice, and 
every heart preoccupied by Passion. She indeed 
advanced, but she advanced slowly ; and often lost 
the conquests which she left behind her by sudden 
insurrections of the appetites, that shook off their 
allegiance, and ranged themselves again under the 
banner of her enemy. 

Truth, however, did not grow weaker by the strug- 
gle, for her vigour was unconquerable ; yet she was 
provoked to see herself thus baffled and impeded by 
an enemy whom she looked on with contempt, and 
who had no advantage but such as she owed to in- 
constancy, weakness, and artifice. She therefore, 
in the anger of disappointment, called upon her 
father Jupiter to re-establish her in the skies, and 
leave mankind to the disorder and misery which 
they deserved, by submitting willingly to the usurpa- 
tion of Falsehood. 

Jupiter compassionated the world too much to 
grant her request, yet was willing to ease her la- 
bours and mitigate her vexation. He commanded 
her to consult the Muses by what methods she might 
obtain an easier reception, and reign without the 
toil of incessant war. It was then discovered that 
she obstructed her own progress by the severity of 
her aspect and the solemnity of her dictates ; and 
that men would never willingly admit her till they 
ceased to fear her, since, by giving themselves up 
to Falsehood, they seldom made any sacrifice of 
their ease or pleasure, because she took the shape 
that was most engaging, and always suffered her- 
self to be^ressed and painted by Desire. The 
Muses wove, in the loom of Pallas, a loose and 
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changeable robe, like that in which Falsehood cap- 
tivated her admirers ; with this they invested Truth, 
and named her Fiction. She now went out again 
to conquer M^ith more success ; for, when she de- 
manded entrance of the Passions, they often mis« 
took her for Falsehood, and delivered up their 
charge : but, when she had once taken possession, 
she was soon disrobed by Reason, and shone out in 
her original form with native effulgence and resist- 
less dignity. 



THE OCEAN OF LIFE. 

" With constant motion as the moments glide, 
Behold in running life the rolling tide. 
For none can stem by art or stop by power, 
The flowing ocean or the fleeting hour ; 
But wave by ware pursued arrives on shore, 
And each, impelled behind, impels before : 
So time on time revolving we descry ; 
So minutes follow, and so minutes fly." 

Ovid. — ElPhinston's Trans, 

" Life," says Seneca, " is a voyage, in the prog- 
ress of which we are perpetually changing our 
scenes: we first leave childhood behind us, then 
the years of ripened manhood, then the better and 
more pleasing part of old age." The perusal of this 
passage having excited in me a train of reflections 
on the state of man, the incessant fluctuation of his 
wishes, the gradual change of his disposition to all 
external objects, and the thoughtlessness with which 
he floats along the stream of time, I sunk into slum- 
ber amid my meditations, and, on a sudden, found my 
ears filled with the tumult of labour, the shouts of 
alacrity, the shrieks of alarm, the whistle of winds, 
and the dash of waters. 
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My astonishment for a time repressed my curi- 
osity : but soon recovering myself so far as to in- 
quire whither we were going, and what was tbo 
cause of such clamour and confusion, I was told 
that we were launching out into the ocean of life ; 
that we had already passed the straits of infancy, 
in which multitudes had perished, some by the 
weakness emd fragility of their vessels, and , more 
by the folly, perverseness, or negligence of those 
who undertook to steer them ; and that we were 
now on the main sea, abandoned to the winds and 
billows without any other means of security than 
the care of the pilot, whom it was always in our 
power to choo^ among great numbers that offered 
their direction and assistaaee. 

I then looked round with anxious eagerness ; and, 
first turning my eyes behind me, saw a stream 
flowing through flowery islands, which every one 
that s^ed along seemed to behold with pleasure, 
but no sooner touched than the current, which, 
though not noisy or turbulent, was yet irresistible* 
bore him away. Beyond these islands all was dark- 
ness, nor could any of the passengers describe the 
shore at which he first embarked. 

Before me, and on each side, was an expanse of 
waters violently agitated, and covered with so thick 
a mist that the most perspicacious eye could see 
but a little way. It appeared to be full of rocks 
and whirlpools, for many sunk unexpectedly while 
they were courting the gale with full sails^ and in^ 
suiting those whom they had left behind. So nu- 
merous, indeed, were the dangers, and so thick the 
darkness, that no caution could confer security. 
Yet there were many who by false intelligence be- 
trayed their followers into whirlpools, of by violence 
pustrecl those whom they found in their way agamst 
the rocks. 

The current was invariable and insurmountable ; 
but, though it was impossible to sail against it or to 
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return to the place that was once passed, yet it was 
not so violent as to allow no opportunities for dex* 
terity or courage, sinte^ though none could retreat 
back from danger, yet they might often avoid it by 
oblique direction. 

It was, however, not very common to steer with 
much care or prudence ; for, by some universal in* 
fatuation, every man appeared to think himself safe, 
though he saw his consorts every moment sinking 
round him; and no sooner had the waves closed 
over them, than their fate and their misconduct were 
forgotten ; the voyage was pursued with the same 
jocund confidence ; every man congratulated him- 
self upon the soundness of his vessel, and believed 
hims€4f able to stem the whirlpool in which his 
friend was swallowed, or glide over the rocks on 
which he was dashed ; nor was it often observed 
that the sight of a wreck made any man change his 
course ; if he turned aside for a moment, he soon 
forgot the rudder, and left himself again to the dis- 
posal of chance. 

This negligence did not proceed from indifference 
or from weariness of their present condition ; for 
not one of those who thus rushed upon destruction, 
failed, when he was sinking, to call loudly upon his 
associates for that help which could not now be 
given him ; and many spent their last moments in 
cautioning others against the folly by which they 
were intercepted in the midst of their course. 
Their benevolence was sometimes praised, but their 
admonitions were unregarded. 

The vessels in which we had embarked being 
confessedly 4inequal to the turbulence of the stream 
of life, were visibly impaired in the course of the 
voyage ; so that every passenger was certain that, 
how long so ever he might, by favourable accidents 
or by incessant vig.ilance, be preserved, he must sink 
At last. 

This necessity of perishing might have been esi* 
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pected to sadden the gay and intimidate the daring, 
at least to keep the melancholy and timorous in per- 
petual torments, and hinder them from any enjoy- 
ment of the varieties and gratifications which na- 
ture offered them as the solace of their labours ; yet, 
in effect, none seemed less to expect destruction 
than those to whom it was most dreadful; they all 
had the art of concealing their danger from them- 
selves; and those who knew their inability to bear 
the sightof the terrors that embarrassed their way, 
took care never to look forward, but found some 
amusement (or the present moment, and generally 
entertained themselves by playing with Hope, who 
was the constant associate of the voyage of life. 

Yet all that Hope ventured to promise, even to 
those whom she favoured most, was, not that they 
should escape, but that they should sink last ; and 
with this promise every one was satisfied, though 
he laughed at the rest for seeming to believe it. 
Hope, indeed, apparently mocked the credulity of 
her companions ; for, in proportion as their vessels 
grew leaJcy, she redoubled her assurances of safe- 
ty ; and none were more busy in making provisions 
for a long voyage than they whom all but them- 
selves saw likely to perish soon by irreparable de- 
cay. 

In the midst of the current of life was the Gulf 
of Intemperance^ a dreadful whirlpool, interspersed 
with rocks, of which the pointed crags were con- 
cealed under water, and the tops covered with herb- 
age, on which Ease spread couches of repose, and 
with shades where Pleasure warbled the song of 
invitation. Within si^t of these rocks all who 
sailed on the ocean of life must necessarily pass. 
Reason^ indeed, was always at hand to steer the 
passengers through a narrow outlet by which they 
might escape ; but very few could, by her entreaties 
or remonstrances, be induced to put the rudder into 
her hand, without stipulating that she should ap- 
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proach so near unto the rocks of Pleasure that Jtiey 
might solace themselves with a short enjoyment of 
that delicious region^ after which they always de- 
termined to pursue their course without any other 
deviation. 

Reason was too often prevailed upon so far by 
these promises as to venture her charge within the 
eddy of the Gulf of Intemperance* where, indeed, 
the circumvolution was weak/but yet interrupted 
the course of the vessel, and drew it, by insensible 
rotations, towards the centre. She then repented 
her temerity, and with all her force endeavoured to 
retreat ; but the draught of the gulf was generally 
too strong to be overcome; and the passenger, 
having danced in circles with a pleasing and giddy 
velocity, was at last overwhelmed and lost. Those 
few whom Reason was able to extricate generally 
suffered so many shocks upon the points which shot 
out from the rocks of Pleasure, that they were un* 
able to continue their course with the same strength 
and faciUty as before, but floated along timorously 
and feebly, endangered by every breeze and shat- 
tered by every ruffle of the water, till they sunk by 
slow degrees, after lonpf struggles and innumerable 
expedients, always repining at their own folly, and 
warning others against the first approach of the Gulf 
of Intemperance. 

There were artists who professed to repair the 
breaches and stop the leaks of the vessels which 
had been shattered on the rocks of Pleasure. Many 
appeared to ha^e great confidence in their skill, and 
some, indeed, were preserved by it from sinking, 
who had received only a single blow ; but J remaric- 
ed that few vessels lasted long which had been 
much repaired, nor was it found that the artists 
themselves continued longer tfaon those who had 
least of their assistance. 

The only advantage which, in the voyage of life, 
the cautious had above^the negligent, was, that 
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tbey snnk later and more suddenly ! foi ^ey passed 
forward till they had sometimes seen nil those in 
whose conipany they had issued from the straits 
of infancy perish in the way, and at last were over* 
set by a cross breeze, without the toil of resistance 
or the anguish of expectation. But such as had 
often fallen against the rocks of Pleasure commonly 
subsided by sensible degrees, contended long with 
the encroaching waters, and harassed themselves 
b^r labours that scarce Hope herself could flatter 
with success. 

As I was looking upon the yarious fate of the 
multitude about me, I was suddenly alarmed with 
an admonition from some unknown^Power : " Gaze 
not idly upon others when thou thyself art sinking. 
Whence is this thoughtless tranquility, when thou 
and they are equally endangered 1" I looked, wkI, 
seeing the Gulf of Intemperance before me, started 
and awaked. 



THE INQUISITIVE MAN. 

"They search the secrets of the house, and so 
Are M^orshipp^d there, and fear*d foi what they know.** 
Jav.— Detben's TVoiw. 

OuRiosi'TT is one of the permanent and certain 
characteristics of a vigorous intellect. Every ad- 
vance into knowledge opens new prospects and 
produces new incitements to farther progress. All 
the attainments possible in our present state are ev- 
idently inadequate to our capacities of enjoyment; 
conquest serves no purpose but that of kindling am- 
bition, discovery has no effect but of raising ex- 
p tation* the gratification of one desire encour- 
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ages another ; and, after all our labours, studies, and 
inquiries, we are continually at the same distance 
from the completion of our schemes, have still some 
wish importunate to be satisfied, and some faculty 
restless and turbulent for want of its enjoyment. 

The desire of knowledge, though often anima- 
ted by extrinsic and adventitious motives, seems on 
many occasions to operate without subordination to 
any other principle ; we are eager to see and hear, 
without intention of referring our obsetvations to a 
farther end , we climb a mountain for a prospect of 
the plain ; we run to the strand in a storm, that we 
may contemplate the agitation of the water ; we 
range from city to city, though we profess neither 
architecture nor fortification ; we cross seas only 
to view nature in nakedness, or magnificence in 
ruins ; we are equally allured by novelty of every 
kind ; by a desert or a palace, a cataract or a cav- 
ern; by everything rude and everything polished, 
everything great and everything little ; we do not 
see a thicket but with some temptation to enter it, 
nor remark an insect flying before us but with an 
inclination to pursue it. 

This passion is, perhaps, regularly heightened in 
proportion as the powers of the mind are elevated 
and enlarged. Lucan therefore introduces Caesar 
speaking with dignity suitable to the grandeur of 
his designs and the extent of his capacity, when he 
declares to the high-priest of Egypt that he has no 
desire equally powerful with that of finding the ori- 
gin of the Nile, and that. he would quit all the pro- 
jects of the civil war for a sight of those fountejns 
which had been so long concealed. And Honrjer, 
when he would furnish the Sirens with a temptation 
to which his hero, renowned for wisdom, might 
yield without disgrace, makes them declare that 
none ever departed from them but with increase of 
knowledge. 

There is, indeed, scarce any kind of ideal acquire* 
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ment which may not be applied to some use, or 
which may not, at least, gratify pride with occasion- 
al superiority ; but whoever attends the motions of 
his own mind will find that, upon the first appear- 
ance of an object or the first start of a question, 
his inclination to a nearer view or more accurate 
discussion precedes .all thoughts of profit or of 
competition ; and that his desires take wing by in- 
stantaneous impulse, though their flight may be in- 
vigorated or their efforts renewed by subsequent 
considerations. The gratification of curiosity ra- 
ther frees us from, uneasiness than confers pleas- 
ure; we are more pained by ignorance than delight- 
ed by instruction. Curiosity is the thirst of the 
soul; it inflames and torments us, and makes us 
taste everything with joy, however otherwise in- 
sipid, by which it may be quenched. 

It is evident that the earliest searchers after 
knowledge must have proposed knowledge only as 
their ^reward ; and that science, though perhaps the 
nursling of mterest, was the daughter of x^uriosity : 
for who can believe that they who first watched the 
course of the stars foresaw the use of their discov- 
eries to the facilitation of commerce or the mensu- 
ration of timel They were delighted with the 
splendour of the nocturnal skies ; they found that 
the lights changed their places ; what they admired 
they were anxious to understand, and in time traced 
their revolutions. 

There are, indeed, beings in the form of men who 
appear satisfied with their intellectual possessions, 
and seem to live without desire of enlarging their 
conceptions ; before whom the world passes with- 
out notice, and who are equally unmoved by nature 
or art. 

This negligence is sometimes only the temporary 
effect of a predominant passion ; a lover finds no 
inclination to travel any path but that which leads 
to the habitation of his mistress ; a trader can pay 
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little attention to oommon occurrences when his 
fortune is endangered by a storm. It is frequently 
the consequence of a total immersion in sensuality | 
corporeal pleasures may be indulged till the mem- 
ory of every other kind of happiness is obliterated ; 
the mind, long habituated to a lethargic and quies- 
cent state, is unwilling to wake to the toil of think- 
ing ; and, though she may sometimes be disturbed 
by the obtrusidn of new ideas, shrinks back again 
to ignorance and rest. 

But, indeed, if we except them to whom the con 
tinual task of procuring the supports of life denies 
all opportunities of deviation from their own nar- 
row track, the number of such as live without the 
ardour of inquiry is very small, though many con- 
tent themselves with cheap amusements, and waste 
their lives in researches of no importance. 

There is no snare mo,re dangerous to busy and 
excursive minds than the cobwebs of petty inquisi- 
tiveness, which entangle them in trivial employ- 
ments and minute studies, and detain them in a 
middle state, between the tediousness of total inac- 
tivity and the fatigue of laborious efforts, enchant 
them at once with ease an4 novelty, and vitiate 
them with the luxury of learning. The necessity of 
doing something, and the fear of undertaking much, 
sinks the historian to a genealogist, the philosopher 
to a journalist of the weather, and the mathemati- 
cian to a constructor of dials. 

It is happy when those who cannot content them- 
selves to be idle, nor resolve to be industrious, are 
at least employed without injury to others ; but it 
seldom happens that we can contain ourselves long 
in a neutral state, or forbear to sink into vice when 
we are no longer soaring towards virtue, 

Nugaculus was distiujguished in his earlier years 
by an uncommon liveliness of imagination, quick* 
ness of sagacity, and extent of knowledge. When 
he entered into life he applied himself with particu- 
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lar inquisitiveness to examine the various inotires 
of human actions, the complicated influence of 
mingled affections, the different modifications of in- 
terest or ambition, and the various causes of miscar- 
riage and success both in public and private affairs. 

Though his friends did not discover to what pur- 
pose all these observations were collected, or how 
Nugaculus would much improve his virtue or his 
fortune by an incessant attention to changes of 
countenance, bursts of inconsideration, sallies of 
passion, and all the other casualties by which he 
used to trace a character, yet they could not deny 
tiie study of human nature to be worthy of a wise 
man ; they therefore flattered his vanit3r, aj[^lauded 
his discoveries, and listened with submissive mod- 
esty to his lectures on the uncertainty of inclina- 
tion, the weakness of resolves, and the instability of 
temper; to his account of the various motives 
which agitate the mind, and his ridicule of the mod- 
ern dream of a ruling passion. 

Such was the flrst incitement of Nugaculus to a 
close inspection into the conduct of mankind. He 
had no interest in view, and, therefore, no desire of 
supplantation ; he had no malevolence, and therefore 
detected faults without any intention to expose 
th^m ; but, having once found the art of engaging 
his attention upon others, he had no inclination to ^ 
call it back to himself, but has passed his tinte in 
keeping a watchful eye upon every rising character, 
and lived upon a small estate without any thought 
of increasing it. 

He is, by continual application, become a general 
master of secret history, and can give an account 
of the intrigues, private marriages, competitions, 
and stratagems of half a century. He knows the 
mortgages upon every man's estate, the terms upon 
which eveiy spendthrift raises his money, the real 
and reputed fortune of every lady, the jointure stip- 
ulated by every contract and the expectations of 
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every family from maiden aunts and chiidless ac- 
quainlances. He can relate the economy of every 
house, knows how much one man's cellar m robbed 
by his butler, and the land of another underlet by 
his steward; he can tell where the manor-house is 
falling, though large sums are yearly paid for re- 
pairs, and where the tenants are felling woods with- 
out the consent of the owner. 

To obtain all this intelligence he is inadvertently 
guilty of a thousand acts of treachery. He sees 
no man's servant without draining him of his trust ; 
he enters no family without flattering the children 
into discoveries; he is a perpetual spy upon the 
dooris of his neighbours ; and knows, by long expe- 
rience, at whatever distance, the looks of a creditor, 
a borrower, a lover, &c. 

Nugaculus is not ill-natured, and therefore his 
industry has not hitherto been very mischievous to 
others or dangerous to himself: but, since he cannot 
enjoy this knowledge but by discovering it, and, if 
he had no other motive to loquacity, is obliged to 
traffic like the chymists, and purchase one secret 
with another, he is every day mora hated as he is 
more known ; for he is considered by great numbers 
as one that has their fame and their happiness in 
his power, and no man can much love him of whom 
he Hves in fear. 

Thus has an intention, innocent at first, if not 
laudable, the intention of regulating his own beha- 
viour by the experience of others, by an accidental 
declension to minuteness, betrayed Nugaculus not 
only to a foolish, but vicious waste of a life which 
might have been honourably passed in pubUc servi- 
ces or domestic virtues. He has lost his original 
intention, and given up his mind to employments 
that engross, but do not improve it. 
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FRUGALITY IN THE USE OF TIME. 

' Begin, be bold, and venture to be wise : 
He who defers this work from day to day, 
Does on a river's bank expecting stay, 
Till the whole stream which stopped him should be gore, 
That runs, and, as it runs, for ever will run on." 

Hob. — Cowlbt's Trant, 

An ancient poet, unreasonably discontented at the^ 
present state of things, which the system of opin- 
ions obliged him to represent in its worst form, 
has observed of the earth, " that its greater part is 
covered by the uninhabited ocean; that of the 
rest some is ehcumbered with naked mountains, and 
some lost under barren sands ; some scorched with 
unintermitted heat, and some petrified with perpet- 
ual frost ; so that only a few regions remain for the 
production of fruits, the pasture of cattle, and the 
accommodation of man." 

The same observation may be transferred to the 
time allotted us in our present state. When we 
have deducted all that is absorbed in sleep, all that 
is inevitably appropriated to the demands of nature, 
or irresistibly engrossed by the tyranny of custom ; 
all that passes in regulating the superficial decora- 
tions of life, or is given up in the reciprocations of 
civility to the disposal of others ; all that is torn 
from us by the violence of disease, or stolen imper- 
ceptibly away by lassitude and languor ; we shall 
find that part of our duration very small of which 
we can truly call ourselves masters, or which we 
can spend wholly at our own choice. Many of our 
hours are lost in a rotation of petty cares, in a con- 
stant recurrence of the same employments ; many 
of our provisions for ease or happiness are always 
exhausted by the present day ; and a great part of 
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our existence serves no other purpose than that of 
enabling us to enjoy the rest. 

Of the few moments which are left at our dis- 
posal, it may reasonably be expected that we should 
be so frugal as to let none of them slip from us 
without some equiralent : and perhaps it might be 
found, that, as the earth, however straitened by rocks 
and waters, is capable of producing more than all 
its inhabitants are able to consume, our lives, though 
much contracted by incidental distraction, would 
yet afford us a large space vacant to the exercise 
of reason and virtue ; that we want not time* but 
diligence, for great performances; and that we 
squander much of our allowance, even while we 
think it sparing and insufficient. 

This natural and necessary comminution ^f our 
lives, perhaps, often makes us insensible of the neg- 
ligence with which we suffer them to slide away. 
We never consider ourselves as possessed at once 
of time sufficient for any great design, and there- 
fore indulge ourselves in fortuitous amusements. 
We think it unnecessary to take an account of a 
few supernumerary moments, which, however em- 
ployed, could have produced little advantage, and 
which were exposed to a thousand chances of dis- 
turbance and interruption. 

It is observable that, either by nature or })y habit* 
our faculties are fitted to images of a certain extent, 
to which we adjust great things by division, and lit- 
tle things by accumulation. Of extensive surfaces 
we can only take a survey, as the parts succeed 
one another; and atoms we cannot perceive till 
they are united into masses. Thus we break the 
vast periods of time into centuries and years ; and 
thus, if we would know the amount of moments, we 
must agglomerate them into days and weeks. 

The proverbial oracles of our parsimonious an 
cestors have informed us, that the fatal waste 0/ 
fortune is by small expenses, by the profusions ot 
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sums too little singly to alarm our caatiOQ, and 
which we never suffer burselves to consider togeih* 
er. Of the same kind is the prodigality of life ; he 
that hopes to look back hereafter with satisfaction 
upon past years, must learn to know the present 
value of single minutes, and endeavour to let no 
particle of time fall useless to the ground. 

It is usual for those who are advised to the at- 
tainment of any new qualification, to look upon 
themselves as required to change the general course 
of their conduct, to dismiss business and exclude 
pleasure, and to devote their days and nights to a 
particular attention. But all common degrees of 
excellence are attainable at a lower price ; he that 
should steadily and resolutely assign to any science 
or language those interstitial vacancies which inter- 
vene in the most crowded variety of diversion or 
employment, would find every day new irradiations 
of knowledge, and discover how much more is to 
be hoped from frequency and perseverance than 
from violent efforts and sudden desires; efforts 
which are soon remitted when they encounter diffi- 
culty, and desires which, if they are indulged too 
often, will shake off the authority of reason, and 
range capriciously from one object to another. 

The disposition to defer every important design 
to a time of leisure and a state of settled uniformi- 
ty, proceeds generally from a false estimate of the 
human powers. If we except those gigantic and 
stupenditUs intelligences who are said to grasp a 
system by intuition, and bound forward from one 
series of conclusions to another, without regular 
steps through intermediate propositions, the most 
successful students make their advances in knowl- 
edge by short flights, between each of which the 
mind may lie at rest. For every single act of pro- 
gression a short time is sufficient ; and it is only 
necessary that, whenever that time is afforded, it be 
well employed. 
II.J.D 
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Few minds will be long confined to severe labo- 
rious meditation ; and when a successful attack on 
knowledge has been made, the student recreates 
himself with the contemplation of his conquests, 
and forbears another incursion, till the new-acquired 
truth has become familiar, and his curiosity calls 
upon him for fresh gratifications. Whether the 
time of intermission is spent in company or in sol- 
itude, in necessary business or in voluntary levities, 
the understanding is equally abstracted from the ob- 
ject of inquiry ; but perhaps, if it be detained by oc* 
cupations less pleasing, it returns again to study 
with greater alacrity than when it is glutted with 
ideal pleasures, and surfeited with intemperance of 
application. He that will not suffer himself to be 
discouraged by fancied impossibilities, may some- 
times find his abilities invigorated by the necessity 
of exerting them in short intervals, as the force of 
a current is increased by the contraction of its 
channel. 

From some cause like this it has probably pre- 
ceded, that among those who have contributed to 
the advancement of learning, many have risen to 
eminence in opposition to all the obstacles which 
external circumstances could place in their way, 
amid the tumult of business, the distresses of pov- 
erty, or the dissipations of a wandering and unset- 
tled state* A great part of the life of Erasmus was 
one continual peregrination; ill supplied with the 
gifts of fortune, and led from city to city,'and from 
kingdom to kingdom, by the hopes of patrons and 
preferment — ^hopes which always flattered and al- 
ways deceived him — he yet found means, by un^ 
shaken constancy, and a vigilant improvement of 
those hours which, in the midst of the most restless 
activity, will remain unengaged, to write more than 
another in the same condition would have hoped to 
read. Compelled by want to attendance and soli- 
citation, and so much versed in common life that 
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he has transmitted to us the most perfect delinea- 
tion of the manners of his age, he joined to his 
knowledge of the world such application to books, 
that he will stand for ever in the first rank of lite- 
rary heroes. How this proficiency was obtained 
he sufficiently discovers, by informing us that the 
" Prais^ of Folly," one of his most celebrated per- 
formances, was composed by him on his road to 
Italy, lest the hours which he was obhged to spend 
on horseback should be tattled away without regard 
to literature. 

An Italian philosopher expressed in his motto 
that time was his estate; an estate, indeed, which 
will produce nothing without cultivation, but will 
always abundantly repay the labours of industry, 
and satisfy the most extensive desires, if no part of 
'it be suflfered to lie waste by negligence, to be over- 
run with noxious plants, or laid >ut for show rather 
Mhan for use. 



THOUGHTS ON REPENTANCE 

" We through this maze of life one Lord obey, 
Whose light and grace, unerring, lead the way 
By hope and faith, secure of future bUss, 
Gladly the joys of present life we miss ; 
For baffled mortals still attempt, in vain, 
Present and future bliss at once to gain." 

Prudektius.— F. Lewises Trmu, 

That to please the Lord and Father of the Uni- 
verse is the supreme interest of created and de- 
pendant beings, as it is easily proved, has been uni- 
versally confessed; and, since all rational agents 
are conscious of having neglected or violated the 
duties prescribed to them, the fear of being rejected 
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or punished by God has always burdened the hu- 
man mind. The expiation of crimes and renova* 
Hon of the forfeited hopes of the Divine favour, 
therefore, constitute a large part of every religion. 

The various methods of propitiation and atone- 
ment which fear and folly have dictated, or artifice 
and interest tolerated in the different parts of the 
world, however they may sometimes reproach or 
degrade humanity, at least show the general con- 
sent of all ages and nations in their opinion of the 
placability of the Divine nature. That God will for- 
give, may indeed be established as the first and fun- 
damental truth of religion ; for, though the knowl- 
edge of his existence is the origin of philosophy, 
yet, without the belief of his mercy, it would have 
little influence upon our moral conduct. There 
could be no prospect of enjoying the protection or 
regard of Him whom the least deviation from rec- 
titude made inexorable for ever; and every man 
would naturally withdraw his thoughts from the 
contemplation of a Creator whom he must consider 
as a governor too pure to be pleased and too severe 
to be pacified ; a^ an enemy infinitely wise and in- 
finitely powerful, whom he could neither deceive, 
escape, nor resist. 

Where there is no hope there can be no endeav- 
our. A. constant and unfailing obedience is above 
the reach of terrestrial diligence ; and, therefore, 
the progress of life could only have been the nat- 
ural descent of negligent despair, from cridie to 
crime, had not the universal persuasion of forgive- 
ness, to be obtained by proper means of reconcilia- 
tion, recalled those to the paths of virtue whom 
their passions had solicited aside, and animated to 
new attempts and firmer perseverance those whom 
difficulty had discouraged or negligence surprised. 

In times and regions so disjoined from each other 
that there can scarcely be imagined any communi 
cation of sentiments, either by commerce or tradi* 
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tion, has prerailed a general and nnifbnn esrpecta- 
tion of propitiating Grod by corporeal austerities, of 
anticipating his vengeance by voluntary inflictions, 
and appeasing his justice by a speedy and cheerful 
submission to a less penalty when a greater is in* 
curred. 

Incorporated minds will always feel some incli- 
nation towards exterior acts and ritual observances. 
Ideas not represented by sensible objects are fleet- 
ing, variable, and evanescent. We are not able to 
judge of the degree of conviction which operated at 
any particular time upon our thoughts, but as it is 
recorded by some certain and definite effect. He 
that reviews his life in order to determine the prob- 
ability of his acceptance with God, if he could once 
establish the necessary proportion between crimes 
and sufferings, might securely rest upon his per- 
formance of the expiation; but, while safety re- 
mains the reward only of moral purity, he is al- 
ways afraid lest he should decide too soon in his 
own favour; lest he should not have felt the pangs 
of true contrition ; lest he should mistake satiety 
for detestation, or imagine that his passions are 
subdued when they are only sleeping. 

From this natural and reasonable diffidence arose, 
in humble and timorous piety, a disposition to con- 
found penance with repentance, to repose on hu- 
man determinations, and to receive from som^ judi- 
cial sentence the stated and regular assignment of 
reconciliatory pain. We are never willing to be 
without resource; we seek in the knowledge of 
others a succour for our own ignorance^ and are 
ready to trust any that will undertake to direct us 
when we have no confidence in ourselves. 

This desire to ascertain, by some outward marks, 
the state of the soul, and this willingness to calm 
the conscience by some settled method, have pro- 
duced, as they are diversified in their effects by va- 
rious tempers and principles, most of the disquisi- 
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tions and rules, the doubts and solutions, that have 
embarrassed the doctrine of repentance, and per- 
plexed tender and flexible minds with innumerable 
scruples concerning the necessary measures of sor- 
row and adequate degrees of self-abhorrence ; and 
these rules, corrupted by fraud or debased by cre- 
dulity, have, by the common resiliency of the mind 
from one extreme to another, incited others to an 
open contempt of all subsidiary ordinance^, all pru- 
dential caution, and the whole discipline of regula- 
ted piety. } 

Repentance, however difficult to be i^actised, is, 
if it be explained without superstition, easily un- 
derstood. Repentance is the relinquishment of any 
practiceyfrom the conviction that it has offended God. 
Sorrow, and (ear, and anxiety -are properly not 
parts, but adjuncts of repentance ; yet they are too' 
closely, connected with it to be easily separated; 
for they not only mark its sincerity, but promote its 
efficacy. 

No man commits any act of negligence or obsti- 
nacy, by which his safety or happiness in this world 
is endangered, without feeling the pungency of re- 
morse. He who is fully convinced that he suffers 
by his own failure, can never forbear to trace back 
his miscarriage to its first cause,, to image to him- 
self a contrary behaviour, and to form involuntary 
resolutions against the like fault, even when he 
knows that he shall never again have the power of 
committing it. Danger, considered as hnminent, 
naturally produces such trepidations of impatience 
as leave all human means of safety behind theni : 
he that has once caught an alarm ^f terror is every 
moment seized with usejess anxieties, adding one 
security to another, trembling with sudden doubts, 
and distracted by the perpetual occurrence of new 
expedients. If, therefore, he whose crimes have 
deprived him of the favour of God can reflect upon 
his conduct without disturbance, or can at will ban* 
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ish the reflection ; if he who considers himself as 
suspended over the abyss of eternal perdition only 
by the thread of life, which must soon part by its 
own weakness, and which the wing of every min- 
ute may divide, can cast his eyes round him without 
shuddering with horror or panting with security; 
what can he judge of himself, but that he is not yet 
awakened to sufficient conviction, since every loss 
is more lamented than the loss of the Divine favour, 
and every danger more dreaded than the danger of 
final condemnation ! 

Retirement from the cares and pleasures of the 
wprld has been often recommended as useful to re- 
pentance. This, at least, is evidence that every one 
retires whenever ratiocination and recollection are 
required on other occasions; and surely the ret- 
rospect of life, the disentanglement of actions 
complicated with innumerable circumstances and 
diffused in various relations, the discovery of the 
primary movements of the heart, and the extirpa- 
tion of lusts and appetites deeply rooted and widely 
spread, may be allowed to demand some secession 
from sport and noise, and business and folly. Some 
suspension of common affairs, some pause of tem- 
poral pain and pleasure, is doubtless necessary to 
him that deliberates for 'eternity, who is forming 
the only plan in which miscarriage cannot be re- 
paired, and examining the only question in which 
mistake cannot be rectified. 

Austerities and mortifications are means by which 
the mind is invigorated and roused, by which the at- 
tractions of pleasure are interrupted, and the chains 
of sensuality are broken. It is observed by one of 
ths fathers, that he who restrains himself in the use 
of things lawful^ will never encroach upon things for- 
hidden. AbstinencCj if nothing more, is at least a 
cautious retreat from the utmost verge of permis* 
sion, and confers that security which cannot be 
reasonably hope^ by him that dares always to hov- 
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er oyer the precipice of destruction, or delights to 
approach the pleasures which he knows it fatal to 
partake. Austerity is the proper antidote to indul- 
gence ; the diseases of mind as well as body are 
cured by contraries, and to contraries we should 
readily have recourse if we dreaded guilt as we 
dreaded pain. 

The completion and sum of repentance is a 
change of life. That sorrow which dictates no 
caution ; that fear which does not quicken our es- 
cape ; that austerity which fails to rectify our affec- 
tions, are vain and unavailing. But sorrow and ter- 
ror must naturally precede reformation; for what 
other cause can produce it? He, therefore, that 
feels himself alarmed by his conscience, anxious 
for the attainment of a better state, and afflicted by 
the memory of his past faults, may justly conclude 
that the great work of repentance is begun, and 
hope, by retirement and prayer, the natura^l and re- 
ligious means of strengthening his conviction, to 
impress upon his mind such a sense of the Divine 
presence as may overpower the blandishments of 
secular delights, and enable him to advance from 
one degree of holiness to another, till death shall 
set him free from doubt and contest, misei^ and 
temptation. 

" What better can we do, than prostrate fell 
Before Him reverent ; and there confess 
Humbly our faults, and pardon beg, with tears 
Watering the ground, and with our sighs the air 
Frequenting, sent from hearts contrite, in sign 
Of forrow uofeign'd and humiliation meek V* 
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YOUTHFUL IMPATIENCE AND PRESUMP- 
TION REPROVED. 

" Disaster always waits on eaily wit.** 

It has been observed by long experience, that 
late springs produce the greatest plenty. The de- 
lay of Uooms and fragrance, of verdure and breezes, 
is for the most part liberally recompensed by the 
exuberance and fecundity of the ensuing seasons ; 
the blossoms which lie concealed till the year is 
advanced and the sun is high, escape those chilling 
blasts and nocturnal frosts which are often fataJ to 
early luxuriance, prey upon the first smiles of ver- 
nal beauty, destroy the feeble principles of vegeta- 
ble life, intercept the fruit in the germe, and beat 
down the flowers unopened to the ground. 

I am afraid there is little hope of persuading the 
young and sprightly part of my readers, upon whom 
the spring naturally forces my attention, to learn, 
from the great process of nature, the difference be- 
tween diligence and hurry, between speed and pre-, 
cipitation ; to prosecute their designs with calm- 
ness, to watch the concurrence of opportunity, and 
endeavour to find the lucky moment which they 
cannot fnake. Youth is the time of enterprise and 
hope : having yet no occasion of comparing oui 
force with any opposing power, we naturally form 
presumptions in our own favour, and imagine that 
obstruction and impediment will give way before 
us. The first repulses rather inflame vehemence 
than teach prudence ; a brave and generous mind 
is long before it suspects its own weakness, or sub- 
mits to sap the difficulties which it expected to sub- 
due by storm. Before disappointments have en- 
forced the dictates of philosophy, we believe it in 
II.— E 
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onr power to shorten the interval between the first 
cause and the last effect ; we laugh at the timorous 
delays of plodding industry, and fancy that, by in- 
creasing the fire, we can at {Measure accelerate the 
projection. 

At our entrance into the world, when health and 
vigour give us fair promises of time sufficient for 
the re^ar maturation of our schemes and a long 
enjoyment of our acquisitions, we are eager to 
seize the present moment ; we pluck every gratifi- 
cation within oUr reach, without suffering it to ripen 
into perfection, and crowd all the varieties of de- 
light into a narrow compass ; but age seldom fails 
to change our conduct; we grow negligent of 
time in proportion as we have less remaining, and 
suffer the last part of life to steal from us in lan- 
guid preparations for future undertakings, or slow 
approaches to remote advantages, in weak hopes of 
some fortuitous occurrence, or drowsy equilibra- 
tions of undetermined counsel: whether it be that 
t^e aged, having tasted the pleasures of man's con- 
dition and found them delusive, become less anx- 
ious for their attainment ; or that frequent miscar- 
riages have depressed them to despair and frozen 
4hem to inactivity ; or that death shocks them more 
as it advances upon them, and they are afraid to 
remind themselves of their decay, or to discover to 
their own hearts that the time of trifling is past. 

A perpetual conflict with natural desires seems 
to be the lot of our present state. In youth we re- 
quire something of the tardiness and frigidity of 
age ; and in age we must labour to recall the fire 
and impetuosity of youth ; in youth we must learn 
to expect and in age to enjoy. 

The torment of expectation is, indeed, not easily 
to be borne at a time when every idea of gratifica- 
tion fires the blood and flashes on the fancy ; when 
the heart is vacant to every fresh form of delight, 
and has no rival engagements to vrithdraw it from 
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Ihe importunities of a new desire. Yet, since the 
fear of missing what we seek must always be pro- 
portionable to the happiness expected from pos- 
sessing it, the passions, even in this tempestuous 
state, might be somewhat moderated by frequent 
inculcation of the mischief of temerity, and the 
hazard of losing that which we endeavour to seize 
before our time. 

He that too early aspires to honours must re- 
solve to encounter not only the opposition of in- 
terest, but the malignity of envy. He that is too 
eager to be rich generally endangers his fortune in 
wild adventures and uncertain projects ; and he that 
hastens too speedily to reputation often raises his 
character by artifices and fallacies, decks himself 
in colours which quickly fade, or in plumes which 
accident mzly shake off or competition pluck away. 

The danger of early eminence has been extended 
by some even to the gift of nature ; and an opinion 
has been conceived, that quickness of invention, ac- 
curacy of judgment, or extent of knowledge, ap- 
pearing before the usual time, presage a short life. 
Even those who are less inclined to form general 
conclusions from instances which, by their own na- 
ture, must be rare, have yet been inclined to prog- 
nosticate no suitable progress from the first sallies 
of rapid wits ; but have observed that, after a short 
effort, they either loiter or faint, and suffer them- 
selves to be surpassed by the even and regular per- 
severance of slower understandings. 

It frequently happens that applause abates dili- 
gence. Whoever finds himself to have performed 
more than was demanded, will be contented to 
spare the labour of unnecessary performances, and 
sit down to enjoy at ease his superfluities of hon- 
our. He whom success has made confident of his 
abilities, quickly claims the privilege of negligence, 
and looks contemptuously cm the gradual advances 
of a rival whom he imagines himself sO^le to leav^ 
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behind whenever he shall again summon his forces 
to the contest. But long intervals of pleasure dis- 
sipate attention and weaken constancy; nor is it 
easy for him that has sunk from diligence into sloth, 
to rouse out of his lethargy, to recollect his notions, 
rekindle his curiosity, and engage with his former 
ardour in the toils of study. 

Even that friendship which intends th6 reward 
of genius too often tends to obstruct it. The pleas- 
ure of being caressed, distinguished, and admired, 
easily seduces the student from literary solitude, 
*He is ready to follow the call which summons him 
to hear his own praise, and which, perhaps, at once 
flatters his appetite with certainty of pleasures, and 
his ambition with hopes of patronage; pleasures 
which he conceives inexhaustible, and hopes which 
he has not yet learned to distrust.' 

These evils, indeed, are by no means to be im- 
puted to nature, or considered as inseparable from 
an early display of uncommon abilities. They may 
be certainly escaped by prudence and resolution, 
and must therefore be accounted rather as conso- 
lations to those who are less liberally endowed, 
than as discouragements to such as are born with 
uncommon qualities. Beauty is well known to 
draw after it the persecutions of impertinence, to 
incite the artifices of envy^ and to raise the flames 
of unlawful love ; yet, among the ladies whom pru- 
dence or modesty have made m^st eminent, who 
has ever complamed of the inconveniences of an 
amiable form ? or would have purchased safety by 
the loss of charms ? 

Neither grace of person nor vigour of under- 
standing are to be regarded otherwise than as bless- 
ings, as means of happiness indulged by the Su- 
preme Benefactor; but the advantages of either 
may be lost by too much eagerness to obtain them. 
A thousand beauties in their first blossom, by an 
imprudent exposure to the open world, have sud- 
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denly withered at the blast of infkmy ; and men 
who might have subjected new regions to the em- 
pire of learning, have been lured by the praise of 
their first productions from academical retirement, 
and wasted their days in vice and dependance. 
The virgin who too soon aspires to celebrity and 
conquest, perishes by childish vanity, ignorant cre- 
dulity, or guiltless indiscretion. The genius who 
catches at laurels and preferment before his time, 
mocks the hopes that he had excited, and loses those 
years which might have been most usefully em- 
ployed ; the years of youth of spirit, and vivacity. 

It is one of the innumerable absurdities of pride, 
that we are never more impatient of direction than 
in that part of life when we need it most ; we are 
in haste to meet enemies whom we have not 
strength to overcome; and to undertake tasks 
which we cannot perform ; and, as he that once 
miscarries does not easily persuade mankind to 
favour another attempt, an ineffectual struggle for 
fame is often followed by perpetual obscurity. 



EXCESSIVE CARE ABOUT TRIFLES. 

" Of strength pernicious to myself I boast ; 
The powers I have were giveja me to my cost." 

Ovid.— F. Lewis's Tratu. 

We are taught by Celsus that health is best pre- 
served by avoiding settled habits of life, and devia- 
ting sometimes into slight aberrations from the 
laws of medicine ; by varying the proportions of 
food and exercise, interrupting the successions of 
rest and labour, and mingling hardships with indul- 
gence. The body, long accustomed to stated quan- 
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tities and uniform periods, is disordered by the 
smallest irregularity ; and, since we cannot adjust 
every day by the balance or barometer, it is fit 
sometimes to depart from rigid accuracy, that we 
may be able to comply with necessary affairs or 
strong inclinations. He that too long observes 
nice punctualities, condemns himself to voluntary 
imbecility, and will not long escape the miseries 
of disease. 

The same laxity of regimen is equally necessary 
to intellectual health, and to a perpetual suscepti- 
bility of occasional pleasure. Long confinement 
to the same company, wliich perhaps similitude of 
taste brought first together, quickly contracts his 
' faculties, and makes a thousand things offensive 
that are in themselves indifferent; a man, accus- 
tomed to hear only the echo of his own sentiments, 
soon bars all the common avenues of delight, and 
has no part in the genersd gratification of mankind. 

In things which are not immediately subject to 
religious or moral consideration, it is dangerous 
to be too long or too rigidly in the right. Sensi- 
bility may, by an incessant attention to elegance 
and propriety, be quickened to a tenderness incon- 
sistent with the condition of humanity ; irritable by 
the smallest asperity, and vulnerable by the gen- 
tlest touch. He that pleases himself too much 
with minute exactness, and submits to endure no- 
thing in accommodations, attendance, or address 
below the point of perfection, will, whenever he 
enters the crowd of life, be harassed with innu- 
merable distresses from which those who have not 
in the same manner increased their sensations find 
no disturbance. His exotic softness will shrink at 
the coarseness of vulgar felicity, like a plant trans- 
planted to northern nurseries from the dews and 
sunshine of the tropical regions. 

There will always be a wide interval between 
practical and ideal excellence ; and therefore, if we 
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aHow not ourselves to be satisfied while we cm 
perceive any error or defect, we must refer our 
hopes of ease to some other period of existence. 
It IS well known, that, exposed to a microscope, the 
smoothest polish of the most solid bodies discovers 
cavities and prominences; and that the softest 
bloom of roseate virginity repels the eye with ex- 
crescences and discolorations. The perceptions, as 
well as the senses, may be improved to our own 
disquiet ; and we may, by diligent cultivation of the 
powers of dislike, raise in time an artificial fastidi- 
ousness, which shall fill the imagination with phan- 
toms of turpitude, show us the naked skeleton of 
every delight, and present us only with the pains 
of pleasure and the deformities of beauty. 

Peevishness, indeed, would perhaps very little 
disturb the peace of mankind, were it always the 
consequence of superfluous delicacy : for it is the 
privilege only^ of deep reflection or lively fancy to 
destroy happiness by art and refinement. Bnt, by 
continual indulgence of a particular humour, or l^ 
long enjoyment of undisputed superiority, the doU 
and thoughtless may likewise acquire the power 
of tormenting themselves and others, and become 
sufllciently ridiculous or hateful to those who are 
within sight of their conduct or reach of their in- 
fluence. 

They that have grown old in a single state are 
generally found to be morose, fVetful, and captious ; 
tenacious of their own practices and maxims ; soon 
offended by contradiction or negliffenee ; and impa- 
tient of any association but with those that will 
watch their nod and submit themselves to unlimited 
authority. Such is the effect of having lived with- 
out the necessity of consulting any inclination but 
their own. 

The irascibility of this class of tyrants is gener- 
ally exerted upon petty ptovocations, such as are 
incident to understandings not far extending beyond 
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the instincts oi animal life ; but, unhappily, he that 
fixes his attention on things always before him, will 
never have long cessation of anger. There are 
rafiny veterans of luxury upon whom every noon 
brings a paroxysm of violence, fury, and execra- 
tion ; they never sit down to their dinner without 
finding the meat so injudiciously bought or so un- 
skilfully dressed, such blunders in the seasoning o^ 
such improprieties in the sauce, as can scarcely be 
expiated without blood ; and, in the transports of re- 
sentment, make very little distinction between gudt 
and innocence, but let fly their menaces or growl 
out their discontent, upon all whom fortune exposes 
to the storm. 

It is not easy to imagine a more unhappy condi- 
tion than that of dependance on a peevish man. In 
every other state of inferiority, the certainty ef 
pleasing is perpetually increased by a fuller knowl- , 
edge of our duty;, and kindness and confidence ace 
strengthened by every new act of tnist and proof of 
fidelity. But peevishness sacrifices to a moment- 
ary ofifence the obsequiousness of half a life, and^ 
as more is performed, increases her exactions. 

Chrysalus gained a fortune by trade and retired 
into the country ; and, having a brother burdened 
by the number of his children, adopted one of his 
sons. The boy was dismissed with many prudent 
admonitions ; informed of his father's inability to 
maintain him in his native rank ; cautioned against 
all opposition to the opinions or precepts of his un- 
cle ; and animated tp perseverance by the hopes of 
supporting, the honour of the family, and overtop- 
ping his elder brother. He had a natural ductility 
of mind, without much warmth of a^eqtion or eleva- 
tion of sentiment ; and, therefore, readily complied 
with every variety of caprice ; particularly endured 
contradictory reproofs; heard false accusations 
without pain, and opprobrious reproaches tjrithoul 
reply ; laughed obstreperously at the ninetieth repr 
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etition of a joke ; asked questions aboat the mniver- 
sal decay of trade ; admired the strength of those 
heads by which the price of stocks is changed and 
adjusted ; and behaved with such prudence and cir- 
cumspection, that after six years the will was made, 
and Juvenculus was declared heir. But unhappily, 
a month aftei-ward, retiring at night from his un- 
cle's chamber, he left the door open behind him ; 
the old man tore his will, and being then perceptibly 
declining, for want of time to deliberate, leA his 
money to a trading company. 

When female minds are imbittered by age or sol- 
itude, their malignity is generally exerted in a rig- 
orous and spiteful superintendence of domestic tri- 
fles. Eriphile has employed her eloquence for 
twenty years upon the aegeneracy of servants, the 
nastiness of her house, the ruin of her furniture, the 
difficulty of preserving tapestry from the moths, and 
the carelessness of the sluts whom she employs in 
brushing it. It is her business every morning to 
visit all the rooms, in hopes of finding a chair with- 
out its cover,, a window shut or open contrary to 
her orders, a spot on the hearth, or a feather on the 
floor, that the rest of the day may be justifiably 
spent in taunts of contempt and vociferations of an 
irer. She lives for no other purpose but to preserve 
the neatness of a house and gardens, ,and feels nei- 
ther inclination to pleasure nor aspiration after vir- 
tue while she is engrossed by the great employment 
of keeping gravel from grass and wainscot from 
dust. Of three amiable nieces she has declared 
herself an irreconcilable enemy to one, because she 
broke off" a tulip with her hoop ; to another, because 
she spilled her cofiee on a Turkey carpet ; and to 
the third, because she let a wet dog run into the 
parlour. She has broken off" her intercourse of vis- 
its because company makes a house dirty ; and re- 
solves to confine herself more to her own aflairs, 
• * ♦<> Nye no longer in mire by foolish lenity. 
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Peevishness is generally the vice of narrow 
minds, and, except when it is the effect of anguish 
and disease, by which the resolution is broke'n, and 
the mind made too feeble to bear the lightest addi- 
tion to its miseries, proceeds from an unreasonable 
persuasion of the importance of trifles. The proper 
remedy against it is, to consider the dignity of hu- 
man nature, and the folly of suffering perturbation 
and uneasiness from causes unworthy of our notice. 

He that resigns his peace to little casualties, and 
suffers the course of life to be interrupted by fortu- 
itous inadvertencies or offences, delivers up himself 
to the direction of the wind, and loses all that con- 
stancy and equanimity which constitute the chief 
praise of a wise man. 

The province of prudence lies between the great- 
est things and the least : some surpass our power by 
their magnitude, and some escape our notice by 
their number and their frequency. But the indis- 
pensable business of life will afford sufficient exer- 
cise to everv understanding ; and such is the limita- 
tion of the human powers, that, by attention to tri- 
fles, we let things of importance pass unobserved : 
when we examine a mite with a glass, we see no- 
thing but a mite. 

That it is every man's interest to be pleased, will 
need little proof: that it is his interest to please 
others, experience will inform him. It is therefore 
not less necessary to happiness than to virtue, that 
he rid his mind of passions which make him uneasy 
to himself and hateful to the world, which endhain 
bis intellects and obstruct his improvement. 
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PUNISHMENT SHOULD BE PROPORTIONED 
TO CRIME. 

** When maD*8 life is in debate, 
The judge can ne'er too long deliberate." 

Jav.—DBTDiN'e Trams. 

PowBB and superiority are so flattering and de- 
lightful, that, fraught with temptation ana exposed 
to danger as they are, scarcely any virtue is so cau- 
tious or any prudence so timorous as to decline 
them. Even those that have most reverence for 
the laws of right are pleased with showing that not 
fear, but choice, regulates their behaviour, and would 
be thought to comply rather than obey. We love 
to overlook the boundaries which we do not wish 
to pass ; and, as the Roman satirist remarks, he that 
has no design to take the life of another is yet glad 
to have it in his hands. 

From the same principle, tending yet more to de- 
generacy and corruption, proceeds the desire of in- 
vesting lawful authority with terror, and governing 
by force rather than persuasion. Pride is unwilling 
to believe the necessity of assigning, any other rea- 
son than her own will ; and would rather maintain 
the most equitable claims by violence and penalties, 
than descend from the dignity of command to dis* 
pute and expostulation. 

It may, I think, be suspected, that this, political 
arrogance has sometimes found its way into legis- 
lative assemblies, and mingled with deliberations 
upon proj3erty and life. A slight perusal of the 
laws by which the measures of vindictive and co- 
ercive justice are established, will discover so many 
disproportions between crimes and punishments, 
such capricious distinctions of guilty and such con- 
fusion of remissness and severity, as can scarcely 
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be believed to have been produced by public v^isdotn, 
sincerely and calmly studious of public happiness. 

The learned) the judicious, the pious Boerhaave 
relates, that he never saw a criminal dragged to 
execution without asking himself, " Who knows 
whether this man is not less culpable than meV 
On the days when the prisons of this city are emp- 
tied into the grave, let every spectator of the dread- 
ful procession put the same question to his own 
heart. Few among those who crowd in thousands 
to the legal massacre, and look with carelessness, 
perhaps with triumph, on the utmost exacerbations 
of human misery, would th^n be able to return with- 
out horror and dejection. For who can congratu- 
late himself upon a life passed without some act 
more mischievous to the peace or prosperity of oth- 
ers than the theft of a piece of money ? 

It has always been the practice, when any par- 
ticular species of robbery becomes prevalent and 
common, to attempt its suppression by capital de^ 
nunciations. Thus one generation of malefactors 
is commonly cut off, and their successors are fright- 
ened into new expedients ; the art of ;thievery is 
augmented with greater variety of fraud, and sub- 
tilized to higher degrees of dexterity, and more oc- 
cult methods of conveyance. The law then renews 
the pursuit in the heat of anger, and overtakes the 
offender again with death. By this practice capital 
inflictions are multiplied, and crimes, very different 
in their degrees of enormity, are equally subjected 
to the severest punishment that man has the power 
of exercising upon man. 

The lawgiver is undoubtedly allowed to estimate 
the malignity of an offence, not merely by the loss 
or pain which single acts may produce, but by the 
general alarm and anxiety arising from the fear of 
mischief and insecurity of possession : he there- 
fore exercises the right which societies are supposed 
to have over the lives of those that compose them, 
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not simply to punish a transgression, but to maintain 
order and preserve quiet; he enforces those laws 
with severity that are most in danger of violation, 
as the commander of a garrison doubles the guard 
on that side which is threatened by the enemy. 

This method has been long tried, but tried with so 
little success that ra{»n6 and violence are hourly 
increasing ; yet few seem willing to despair of its 
efficacy, and of those who employ their speculations 
upon the present corruption of the people, some 
propose the introduction of more horrid, lingering, 
and terrific punishments ; some are inclined to ac- 
celerate the executions ; some to discourage pardon ; 
and all seem to think that lenity has given confi- 
dence to wickedness, and that we can only be res- 
cued from the talons of robbery by inflexible rigour 
and sanguinary justice. - 

Yet, since the right of setting an uncertain and 
arbitrary value upon life has been disputed, and 
since experience of past times gives us little reason 
to hope that any reformation will be effected by a 
periodical havoc of our fellow-beings, perhaps it 
will not be useless to consider what consequences 
might arise from relaxations of the law, and a nK)re 
rational and equitable adaptation of penalties to of- 
fences. 

Death is, as one of the ancients observes, of dread- 
ful things the most dreadful ; an evil beyond which 
nothing can be threatened by sublunary power, or 
feared from human enmity or vengeance. This 
terror should therefore be reserved as the last re- 
sort of authority, as the strongest and most opera- 
tive of prohibitory sanctions, and placed before the 
treasure of life, to guard from invasion what cannot 
be restored. To equal robbery with murder is to 
reduce murder to robbery, to confound in common 
minds the gradations of iniquity, and incite the 
commission of a greater crime to prevent the de- 
tection of a less. If only murder were punished 
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with death, very few robbers would stain their 
hands with blood ; but when, by iher last act oi 
cruelty, no new danger is incurred and greater se- 
curity may be obtained, upon what principle shall 
we bid them forbear ? 

It may be urged, that the sentence is often miti- 
gated to simple robbery ; but surely this is to con- 
fess that our laws are unreasonable in our own- 
opinion ; and, indeed, it may be observed that all 
but murderers have, at their last hour, the commoa 
sensations of mankind pleading in their favour. 
From this conviction of the inequality of the pun- 
ishment to the offence proceeds the frequent so- 
licitation of pardons. They who would rejoice at 
the correction of a thief are yet shocked at the 
thought of destroying him. His chme shrinks to 
nothing compared with his misery ; and severity 
defeats itself by exciting pity. 

The gibbet, indeed, certainly disables those who 
die upon it from infesting the community ; but their 
death seems not to contribute more to the reforma- 
tion of their associates than any other method of 
separation. A thief seldom passes much of his 
time in recollection or anticipation, but from rob- 
bery hastens to riot, and from riot to robbery ; nor, 
when the grave closes upon his companion, has any 
other care than to find another. , 

The frequency of capital punishments, therefore, 
rarely hinders the commission of a crime, but nat- 
urally and commonly prevents its detection, and 
is, if we proceed only upon prudential principles, 
chiefly for that reason to be avoided. Whatever 
may be urged by casuists or politicians, the greater 
part of mankind, as they can never think that to 
pick the pocket and to pierce the heart is equally 
criminal, will scarcely believe that two malefactors 
so different iik guilt can be justly dobmed to the 
same punishment; nor is the necessity of submitting 
the conscience to human laws so plainly evinc.edt 
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80 clearly stated, av so generally allowed, but thai 
the pious, the tender, and the just will always scru 
pie to concur with the community in an act which 
their private judgment cannot approve. 

He who knows not how often rigorous laws pio- 
duce total impunity, and how many crimes are con- 
cealed and forgotten for fear of hurrying the offend- 
er to that state in which there is no repentance, has 
conversed very little with mankind. And whatever 
epithets of reproach or contempt this compassion 
may incur iVom those who confound cruelty with 
firmness, I know not whether any wise man would 
wish it less powerful or less extensive. 

If those whom the wisdom of our laws has con- 
demned to die, had been detected in their rudiments 
of robbery, they might, by proper discipline and 
useful labour, nave been disentangled from their 
habits; they might have escaped all the temptations 
to subsequent crimes, and passed their days in rep- 
aration and penitence ; and detected they might all 
have been, had the prosecutors been certain that 
their lives would have been spared. I believe ev- 
ery thief will confess that he has been more than 
once seized and dismissed ; and that he has some- 
times ventured upon capital crimes because he knew 
that those whom he injured would rather connive 
at his escape than cloud their minds with the hor- 
rors of his death. 

All laws against wickedness are ineffectual, un- 
less some will inform and some will prosecute ; but, 
till we mitigate the penalties for mere violations of 
property, information will always be hated and 
prosecution dreaded. The heart of a good man 
cannot but recoil at the thought of punishing a slight 
injury with death, especially when he remembers 
that the thief might have procured safety by anoth- 
er crime, from which he was restrained only by his 
remaining virtue. 

The obligations to assist the exercise of public 
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justice are indeed strong, but they will certainty be 
overpowered by tenderness for life. What is pun- 
ished with severity contrary to our ideas of adequate 
retribution will be seldom discovered ; and multi- 
tudes will be suffered to advance from crime to 
crime till they deserve death, because, if they had 
been sooner prosecuted, they would have suffered 
death before they deserved it. 

This scheme of invigorating the laws by relax- 
ation, and extirpating wickedness by lenity, is so 
remote from common practice, that I might reason- 
ably fear to expose it to the public could it be sup- 
ported only by my own observations. I shall there- 
fore, by ascribing it to its author. Sir Thomas More, 
endeavour to procure it that attention which I wish 
always paid to prudence, to justice, and to mercy. 



NOURADIN AND ALMAMOULIN: AN EAST- 
ERN TALE. 

** True virtue can the crowd unteach 
Their false, mistaken forms of speech ; 
Virtue, to crowds a foe profess'd, 
Disdains to number with the bless'd 
Phraates, by his slaves adored, 
And to the Parthian crown restored." 

Hob.— Francis's Trans. 

In the reign of Jenghiz Can, conqueror of the 
East, in the city of Samarcand, lived Nouradin the 
merchant, renowned throughout all the regions of 
India for the extent of his commerce and the integ-^ 
iHy of his dealings. His warehouses were filled 
with all the commodities of the remotest nations ; 
every rarity of nature, every curiosity of art, what- 
ever was valuable, whatever was useful hasted to 
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kis hand. The streets were crowded with his car- 
riages ; the sea was covered with his ships ; the 
streams of Oxus were wearied with conveyance, 
and every breeze of the sky wafted wealth to Nou- 
radin. 

At length, Nouradin felt himself seized with a 
slow malady, which he first endeavoured to divert 
by application, and afterward to relieve by luxury 
and indulgence ; but, finding his strength every day 
less, he was at last terrified, and called for help 
upon the sages of physic : they filled his apart- 
ments with alexipharmics, restoratives, and essen- 
tial virtues ; the pearls of 4he ocean were dissolved, 
the spices of Arabia were distilled, and all the pow- 
ers of nature were employed to give new spirits to 
his nerves and new balsam to his blood. Noura- 
din was for some time amused with promises, in- 
vigorated with cordials, or soothed with anodynes ; 
but the disease preyed upon his vitals, and he soon 
discovered, with indignation, that health was not to 
be bought. He was confined to his chamber, de- 
serted by his physicians, and rarely visited by his 
friends ; but his Unwillingness to die flattered him 
long with hopes of life. 

At length, having passed the night in tedious lan- 
guor, 'he called to him Almamoulin, his only son, 
and, dismissing his attendants, '^ My son," says he, 
*' behold here the weakness and fragility of man ; 
look backward a few days, thy father was great 
and happy, fresh as the vernal rose, and strong as 
the cedar of the mountain ; the nations of Asia 
drank his dews, and art and commerce delighted in 
his shade. Malevolence beheld me, and sighed: 
His root, she cried, is fixed in the depths ; it is wa- 
tered by the fountains of Oxus ; it sends out branches 
afar, and bids defiance to the blast ; prudence re- 
clines against his trunk, and prosperity dances on 
his top. Now, Almamoulin, look upon me, wither 
ing and prostrate ; look upon me, and afltend. I 
II.— F 
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have trafficked, I have prospered, I have rioted in 
gain ; my house is splendid, my servants are nu- 
merous ; yet I displayed only a small part of my 
riches ; the rest, which I was hindered from enjoy- 
ing by the fear of raising envy or tempting rapaci- 
ty, [ have piled in towers, I have buried in caverns, 
r have hidden in secret repositories, which this 
scroll will discover. My purpose was, after ten 
months more spent in commerce, to have with- 
drawn my wealth to a safer country; to have 
given seven years to delight and festivity, and the 
remaining part of my days to solitude and repent- 
ance : but the hand of death is upon me ; a frigo- 
rific torpor encroaches upon my veins ; I am now 
leaving the produce of my toil, which it must be 
thy business to enjoy with wisdom." The thought 
of leaving his wealth filled Nouradin with such 
grief that he fell into convulsions, became deliri- 
ous, and expired. 

Almamoulin, who loved his father, was touched 
a while with honest sorrow, and sat two hours in 
profound meditation, without perusing the paper 
which he held in his hand. He then retired to his 
own chamber, as overborne with affliction, and 
there read the inventory of his new possessions, 
which swelled his heart with such transports that 
he no jonger lamented his father's death. He was 
now sufficiently composed to order a funeral of 
modest magnificence, suitable at once to the rank 
of Nouradin's profession and the reputation of his 
wealth. The two next nights he spent in visiting 
the toiver and the caverns, and found the treasures 
greater to his eye than to his imagination. 

Almamoulin had been bred to the practice of ex- 
act frugality, and had often looked with envy on the 
finery and expenses of other young men : he there- 
fore believed that happiness was now in his power, 
since he could obtain all of which he had hitherto 
been accustomed to regret the want. He resolved 
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to give a loose to his desires, to revel in enjoyment, 
and feel pain or uneasiness no more. 

He immediately procured a splendid equipage, 
dressed his servants in rich embroidery, and cov- 
ered his horses with golden caparisons. He show- 
ered down silver on the populace, and suffered 
their acclamations to swell nim with insolence. 
The nobles saw him with anger, the wise men of the 
state combined against him, the leaders of armies 
threatened his destruction. Almamoulin was in- 
formed of his danger: he put on the robe of 
mourning in the presence of his enemies, and ap- 
peased them with gold, and gems, and supplication. 

He then sought to strengthen himself by an al- 
- liance with the princes of Tartary, and offered the 
price of kingdoms for a wife of noble birth. His 
suit was generally rejected, and his presents re- 
fused ; but a princess of Astracan once conde- 
scended to admit him to her presence. She re- 
ceived him sitting on a throne, attired in the robe 
of royalty, and shining with the jewels of Golcon- 
da; command sparkled in her eyes, and dignity 
towered on her forehead. Almamoulin approached 
and trembled. She saw his confusion, and dis- 
dained him : How, says she, dares the wretch hope 
my obedience who thus shrinks at my glance 1 
Retire, and enjoy thy riches in sordid ostentation ; 
thou wast bom to be wealthy, but never canst be 
great. 

He then contracted his desires to more private 
and domestic pleasures. He built palaces, he laid 
out gardens, he changed the face of the land, he 
transplanted forests, he levelled mountains, opened 
prospects into distant xegions, poured fountains 
from the tops of turretjs; and rolled rivers through 
new channels. 

These amusements pleased him for a time, but 
languor and weariness soon invaded him. His 
bowers lost their fragrance, and the waters mur- 
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mu/ed without notice. He purchased large tracts 
of land in distant provinces, adorned them with 
houses of pleasure, and diversified them with ac- 
commodations for different seasons. Change of 
place at first relieved his satiety, but all the novel- 
ties of situation were soon exhausted ; he found 
his heart vacant, and his desires, for want of exter- 
nal objects, ravaging himself. 

He therefore returned to Samarcand, and set open 
his doors to those whom idleness sends out in 
search of pleasure. His tables were always cover- 
ed with delicacies ; wines of ever}' vintage sparkled 
in his bowls, and his lamps scattered perfumes. 
The sound of the lute and the voice of the singer 
chased away sadne^ ; every hour was crowded 
with pleasure ; and the day ended and began with 
feasts and dances, and revelry and merriment. Al- 
mamoulitt cried out, " I have at last found the use 
of riches ; I am surrounded by companions, who 
view my greatness without envy ; and I enjoy at 
once the raptures of popularity and the safety of 
an obscure station. What trouble can he feel 
whom all are studious to please, that they may be 
repaid with pleasure ? What danger can he dread 
to whom every man is a friend ?" 

Such were the thoughts of Almamoulin as he 
looked down from a gallery upon the gay assem- 
bly regaling at his expense ; but, in the midst of 
this soUloquy, an officer of justice entered the 
houscviind, in the form of legal citation, summon^ 
ed Almamoulin to appear before the emperor. 
The guests stood a while aghast, then stole imper- 
ceptibly away, and he was led off without a single 
voice to witness his integrity. He now found one 
of his most frequent visitants accusing him of 
treason, in hopes of sharing his confiscation ; yet, 
unpatrpnised and unsupported, he cleared himself 
by the openness of innocence and the consistence 
of truth; he was dismissed with honour, and his 
accuser perished in prison. 
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Almamoulin now perceived with how little rea- 
son he had hoped for justice or fidelity from those 
who live only to gratify their senses ; and, being 
now weary with vain experiments upon life and 
fruitless researches after felicity, he had recourse 
to a sage, who, after spending his youth in travel 
and observation, had retired from all human cares 
to a small habitation on the banks of Oxus, where 
he conversed only with such as solicited his coun- 
sel. " Brother," said the philosopher, " thou hast 
suffered thy reason to be deluded by idle hopes 
and fallacious appearances. Having long looked 
with desire upon riches, thou hadst taught thyself 
to think them more valuable than nature designed 
them, and to expect from them ^hat experience 
has now taught thee that they cannot give. That 
they do not confer wisdom, thou mayst be convin- 
ced by considering at how dear a price they tempted 
thee, upon thy first entrance into the world, to pur- 
chase the empty sound of vulgar acclamation. 
That they cannot bestow fortitude or magnanimity, 
that man may be certain who stood trembling at 
Astracan before a being not naturally superior to 
himself. That they will not supply unexhausted 
pleasure, the recollection of forsaken psdaces and 
neglected gardens will easily inform thee. That 
they rarely purchase friends, thou didst soon dis- 
cover when thou wert left to stand thy trial un- 
countenanced and alone. Yet think not riches 
useless ; there are purposes to which a wise man 
may be delighted to apply them ; they may, by a 
rational distribution to those who want them, ease 
the pains of helpless disease, still the throbs of 
restless anxiety, relieve innocence from oppres 
won, and raise imbecility to cheerfulness and vig 
our. This they will enable thee to perform, and 
this will afford the only happiness ordained for our 
present state, the confidence of Divine favour, and 
the hope of future rewards." 
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CAUSES OF RELAXATION OP EFFORT AS 
WE ADVANCE IN LIFE. 

^ Succeeding years thy early fame destroy ; 
Thou, who began'st a man, will end a boy." 

Ovid. 

PoLiTiAN, a name eminent among the restorers of 
polite literature, when he published a collection of 
epigrams, prefixed to many of them the year of his 
age at which they were composed. He might de- 
sign by this information either to boast the early 
maturity of his genius, or to conciliate indulgence 
to the puerility of his performances. But, whatever 
was his intent, it is remarked by Scaliger, he very 
little promoted his own reputation, because he feU 
below the promise which his first productions had 
given, and m the latter part of his life seldom equal- 
led the sallies of his youth. 

It is not uncommon for those who, at their first 
entrance into the world, were distinguished for at- 
tainments or abilities, to disappoint the hopes which 
they had raised, and to end in neglect and obscurity 
that life which they began in celebrity and honour. 
To the long catalogue of the inconveniences of old 
age which moral and satirical writers have so co- 
piously displayed, may be often added the loss of 
fame. 

The advance of the human mind towards any ob- 
Ject of laudable pursuit may be compared to the 
progress of a body driven hy a blow. It moves for 
a time with great velocity and vigour, but the force 
of the first impulse is perpetually decreasing, and, 
though it should encounter no obstacle capable ot 
quelling it by a sudden stop, the resistance of the 
medium through which it passes, and the latent in* 
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equalities of the smoothest surface will, in a short 
time, by continued retardation, wholly overpower 
it. Some, hinderances will be found in every road 
of life, but he that fixes his eyes upon anything at a 
distance necessarily loses sight of all that fiUs up 
the intermediate space, and therefore sets forward 
with alacrity and confidence, nor suspects a thou- 
sand obstacles by which he afterward finds his pas- 
sage embarrassed and obstructed. Some are indeed 
stopped at once in their career by a sudden shock 
of calamity, or diverted to a different direction by 
the cross impulse of some violent passion ; but far 
the greater part languish by slow degrees, devi- 
ate at first into slight obliquities, and themselves 
scarcely perceive at what time their ardour forsook 
them, or when they lost sight of their original de- 
sign. 

Weariness and negligence are perpetually pre- 
vailing by silent encroachments, assisted by differ- 
ent causes, and not observed till they cannot, with- 
out great difficulty, be opposed. Labour necessa- 
rily requires pauses of ease and relaxation, and the 
delicipusness of ease commonly makes us unwill- 
ing to return to labour. We perhaps prevail upon 
ourselves to renew our attempts, but eagerly listen 
to every argument for frequent interpositions of 
amusement; for, when indolence has once entered 
upon the mind, it can scarcely be dispossessed but 
by such efforts as very few are willing to exert. 

It is the fate of industry to be equally endangered 
by miscarriage and success, by confidence and de- 
' spondency. He that engages in a great undertaking 
with a false opinion of its facility or too high con- 
ceptions of his own strength, is easily discouraged 
by the first hinderance of his advances, because he 
had promised himself an equal and perpetual pro- 
gression, without impediment or disturbance ; when 
unexpected interruptions break in upon him, he is 
in the state of a man surprised by a tempest, where 
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he purposed only to bask in the calm or sport in 
the shallows. 

It is not only common to find the difficulty of an 
enterprise greater, but the profit less, than hope had 
pictured it. Youth enters the world with very hap- 
py prejudices in her own favour. She imagines 
herself not only certain of accomplishing every ad- 
venture, but of obtaining those rewards which the 
accomplishment may deserve. She is not easily 
persuaded to believe that the force of merit can be 
resisted by obstinacy and avarice, or its lustre dark- 
ened by envy and malignity. She has not yet learn- 
ed that the most evident claims to praise or prefer- 
ment may be rejected by malice against conviction, 
or by indolence without examination ; that they may 
be sometimes defeated by artifices, and sometimes 
overborne by clamour ; that, in the mingled num- 
bers of mankind, many need no other provocation 
to enmity than that they find themselves excelled ; 
that others have ceased their curiosity, and consid- 
ered every man who fills the mouth of report with 
a new name as an intruder upon their retreat and 
disturber of their repose ; that some are engaged in 
complications of interest which they imagine endan- 
gered by every innovation ; that many yield them- 
selves up implicitly to every report which hatred dis- 
seminates or folly scatters ; and that whoever as- 
pires to the notice of the public has in almost evenr 
man an enemy and a rival ; and must struggle with 
the opposition of the daring and eliide the strata- 
gems of the timorous, must ouicken the frigid and 
soften the obdurate, must reclaim perverseness and 
inform stupidity. 

It is no wonder that, when the prospect of reward 
has vanished, the zeal of enterprise should cease ; 
for who would persevere to cultivate the soil which 
he has, after long labour, discovered to be barren % 
He who hath pleased himself with anticipated 
praises, and expected that he should meet in every 
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glace with patronage or friendship, will soon remit 
is vigour when he finds that from those who de- 
sire to be considered as his admirers, nothing can 
be hoped but cold civility, and that many refuse to 
own his excellence, lest they should be too justly 
expected to reward it. 

A man thus cut off from the prospect of that port 
to which his address and fortitude had been em*- 
ployed to steer him, often abandons himself to 
chance and to the wind, and glides carelessly and 
idly down the current of life, without resolution to 
make another effort, till he is swallowed up by the 
gulf of mortality. 

Others are betrayed to the same desertion of 
themselves by a contrary fallacy. It was said of 
Hannibal that he wanted nothing to the completicm 
of his martial virtues but that, when he had gained 
a victory, he should know how to use it. The folly 
of desisting too soon from successful labours, and 
the haste of enjo3ring advantages before they are 
secured, are often fatal to men of impetuous desire* 
to men whose consciousness of uncommon powers 
fills them with presumption, and who, having borne 
opposition down before them, and left emulation 
panting behind, are early persuaded to imagine that 
they have reached the heights of perfection, and that 
now, being no longer in danger Arom competitors, 
they may pass the rest of their days in the enjoy- 
ment of their acquisitions, in contemplation of their 
own superiority, and in attention to their own 
praises, and look unconcerned from their eminence 
upon the toils and contentions of meaner beings. 

It is not sufficiently considered in the hour of ex- 
ultation, that all human excellence is comparative : 
^hat no man performs much but in proportion to 
Tfhat others accomplish, or to the time and oppor- 
tunities which have been allowed him ; and that he 
who stops at any point of excellence is every day 
sinking in estimation because his improvement 
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grows continually more incommensurate .o his life. 
Yet, as no man willingly quits opinions favourable 
to himself, they who have once been justly cele- 
brated imagine that they still have the same preten- 
sions to regard, and seldom perceive the diminution 
of their character while there is time to recover it. 
Nothing then remains but murmurs and remorse ; 
for if the spendthrift's poverty be imbittered by the 
reflection that he once was rich, how must the 
idler's obscurity be clouded by remembering that he 
once had lustre ! 

These errors all arise from an original mistake 
of the true motives of action. He that never ex- 
tends his view beyond the praises or rewards of 
men, will be dejected by neglect and envy, or infat- 
uated by honours and applause. But the considera- 
tion that life is <}nly deposited in his hands to be 
employed in obedience to a Master who will regard 
his endeavours, not his success,, would have pre- 
served him from trivial elations and discourage- 
ments, and enabled him to proceed with constancy 
and cheerfulness, neither enervated by commenda- 
tion nor intimidated by censure. 



CONFIDENCE IN OUR OWN POWERS ES- 
SENTIAL TQ SUCCESS. 

•* Now Dsdalus, behold, by fate assigii'd. 
A task proportion^ to thy mighty mind ! 
Unconcmer'd bars on earth and sea withstand ; 
' Thine, Afinos, is the main, and thine the land. 
The skies are open— let us try the skies ; 
Forgive, great JoYe, the.daring enterprise.' —Ovid. 

Moralists, like other writers, instead of casting 
their eyes abroad in the living world, and endeav- 
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oaring to form maxims of practice and new hints 
of theory, content their curiosity with that sec- 
ondary knowledge which books afford ; and think 
themselves entitled to reverence by a new arrange- 
ment of an ancient system, or new illustration of 
established principles. The sage precepts of the 
first instructers of the world are transmitted from 
age to age with little variation, and echoed from 
one author to another, not perhaps without some 
loss of their original force at every repercussion. 

I know not whether any other reason than this 
idleness of imitation can be assigned for that uni- 
form and constant partiality, by which some vices 
have hitherto escaped censure, and some virtues 
wanted recommendation ; nor can I discover why 
else we have been warned against only a part of 
our enemies, while the rest have been suffered to 
steal upon us without notice ; why the heart has 
on one side been doubly fortified, and laid open on 
the other to the incursions of error and the ravages 
of vice. 

Among the favourite topics of moral declamation 
may be numbered the miscarriages of imprudent 
boldness, and the folly of attempts beyond our pow- 
er. Every page of every philosopher is crowded 
with examples of temerity that sunk under burdens 
which she had laid upon herself, and called out 
enemies to battle by whom she was destroyed. 

Their remarks are too just to be disputed and 
too salutary to be rejected ; but there is likewise 
some danger lest timorous prudence should be in- 
culcated till courage and enterprise are wholly re- 
pressed, and the mind congealed in perpetual inac- 
tivity by the fatal influence of frigorific wisdom. 

Everjr man should, indeed, carefully compare his 
force with his undertaking ; for, though we ought 
not to live only for our own sakes, and though, 
therefore, danger or diflaculty should not be avoided 
merely because we may expose ourselves to misery 
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and disgrace, yet it may be justly required of us 
not to throw away our lives upon inadequate and 
hopeless designs, since we might, by a just estimate 
of our abilities, become more useful to mankind. 

There is an irrational contempt of danger, which 
approaches nearly to the folly, if not the guilt, of 
suicide ; there is a ridiculous perseverance in im- 
practicable schemes, which is justly punished with 
Ignominy and reproach. But in the wide regions 
of probability, which are the proper province of 
prudence and election, there is always room to de- 
viate on either side of rectitude without rushing 
against apparent absurdity ; and, according to the 
inclinations of nature or the impressions of preceptj 
the daring and the cautious may move in different 
directions without touching upon rashness or cow* 
ardice. 

That there is a middle path, which it is every 
man's duty to find and to keep, is unanimously 
confessed ; but it is likewise acknowledged that this 
middle path is so narrow that it cannot easily be 
discovered, and so little beaten that there are no 
certain marks by which it can be followed; the 
care, therefore, of all those who conduct others has 
been, that, whenever they decline into obliquities, 
they shoidd tend towards the side of safety. 

It can, indeed, raise no wonder that temerity has 
been generally censured ; for it is one of the vices 
with which few can be charged, and which, there- 
fore, great numbers are ready to condemn. It is 
the vice of noble and generous minds ; the exuber- 
ance of magnanimity and the ebullition of genius ; 
and is therefore not regarded with much tenderness, 
because it never flatters us by that appearance of 
softness and imbecility which is commonly neces- 
sary to conciliate compassion. But if the same at- 
tention had been applied to the search of arguments 
against the folly of presupposing impossibilities 
and anticipating frustration, I know not whether 
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many would not have been roused to usefulness, 
who, having been taught to confound prudence with 
timidity, never ventured to excel lest they should 
unfortunately fail. 

It is necessary to distinguish our own interests 
from those of others, and that distinction will per- 
haps assist us in fixing the just Umits of caution 
and adventurousness. In an< undertaking that in- 
volves the happiness or the safety of many, we 
have certainly no right to hazard more than is al- 
lowed by those who partake the danger ; but where 
only ourselves can suffer by miscarriage, we are 
not confined within such narrow limits ; and still 
less is the reproach of temerity, when numbers will 
receive advantage by success, and only one be in- 
commoded by failure. 

Men are generally willing to hear precepts by 
which ease is favoured ; and as no resentment is 
raised by general representations of human folly, 
even in those who are most eminently jealous of 
comparative reputation, we confess, without reluc- 
tance, that vain man is ignorant of his own weak- 
ness, and, therefore, frequently presumes to attempt 
what he can never accomplish ; but it ought like- 
wise to be remembered, that man is no less igno- 
rant of his own powers, and might, perhaps, have 
accomplished a thousand designs which the preju- 
dice of cowardice restrained him from attempting. 

It is observed in4he golden verses of Pythagoras, 
that Power is never far from necessity. The vigour 
of the human mind quickly appears when there is 
no longer any place for doubt and hesitation ; when 
diffidence is absorbed in the sense of danger, or 
overwhelmed by some resistless passion. We then 
soon discover that difficulty is, for the most part 
the daughter of idleness; that the obstacles with 
wiiich our way seemed to be obstructed were only 
phantoms, which we believed real because we durst 
not advance to a close examination ; and we learn 
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that it is impossible to determine without expeii* 
ence how much constancy may endure or persere- 
rance perform. 

But, whatever pleasure may be found in the re- 
view of distresses when art or courage has sur- 
mounted them, few will be persuaded to wish that 
they may be awakened by want or terror to the 
conviction of their own abilities. Every one should 
therefore endeavour to invigorate himself by reason 
and reflection, and determine to exert the latent 
force that nature may have reposited in him before 
the hour of exigence comes upon him, and compul- 
sion shall torture him to diligence. It is below the 
dignity of a reasonable being to owe that strength 
to necessity which ought always to act at the call 
of choice, or to need any other motive to industry 
than the desire of performing his duty. 

Reflections that may drive away despair cannot 
be wanting to him who considers how much life is 
now advanced beyond the state of naked, undisci- 
plined, uninstructed nature. Whatever has been 
effected for convenience or elegance, while it was 
yet unknown, was believed impossible, and there- 
fore would never have been attempted had not some, 
more daring than the rest, adventured to bid defi- 
ance to prejudice and censure. Nor is there yet 
any reason to doubt that the same labour would be 
rewarded with the same success. There are quali- 
ties in the products of nature yet undiscovered, and 
combinations in the powers of art yet untried. It 
is the duty of every man to endeavour that some- 
thing may be added by his industry to the heredi- 
tary aggregate of knowledge and happiness. . To 
add much can indeed be the lot of few, but to add 
something, however little, every one may hope; 
and of every honest endeavour it is certain that, 
however unsuccessful, it will be at last rewarded. 
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LOSS OF YOUTHFtJL BEAUTY. 

** Not faster in the summer's ray 
The springes frail beauty fiides away, 
Than anguish and decay consume 
The smihng virgin's rosy bloom ; 
Some beauty's snatch'd each day, each hour ; 
For beauty is a fleeting flower : 
Then how can wisdom e'er confide 
In beautylB momentary pride ?" 

SiNKCA.— Elphinston's TVoiw. 

To the Rambler. 

You have very lately observed, that in the numer- 
ous subdivisions of the world, every class and order 
of mankind have joys and sorrows of their own ; 
we all feel hourly pain and pleasure from events 
which pass unheeded before our eyes, but can 
scarcely comrpunicate our perceptions to minds 
preoccupied by different objects, any more than the 
delight of well-disposed colours or harmonious 
sounds can be imparted to such as want the senses 
of hearing or of sight. 

I am so strongly convinced of the justness of this 
remark, and have, on so many occasions, discovered 
with how little attention pride looks upon calamity 
of which she thinks herself not in danger, and in- 
dolence listens to complaint when it is not echoed 
by her own remembrance, that, though I am about 
to lay the occurrences of my life befo];e you, I 
question whether you will condescend to peruse 
my narrative, or, without the help of some female 
speculatist, be able to understand it. 

I was born a beauty. From the dawn of reason 
I had my regard turned wholly upon myself, nor 
can recollect anything earlier than praise and ad« 
miration. My mother, whose face had luckily ad- 
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vanced her to a condition above her birth, ihought 
no evil so great as deformity. She had not the 
power of imagining any other defect than a cloudy 
complexion or disproportionate features ; and there- 
fore contemplated me as an assemblage of all that 
could raise envy or desire, and predicted with tri- 
umphant fondness the extent of my conquests and 
the number of my slaves. 

She never mentioned any of my young acquaint- 
ance before me but to remark how much they fell 
below my perfection ; how one would have had a 
fine face but that her eyes were without lustre; 
how much another struck the sight at a distance, 
but wanted my hair and teeth at a nearer view; 
another disgraced an elegant shape with a brown 
skin ; some had short fingers, and others dimples in 
a wrong place. 

As she expected no happiness nor advantage but 
from beauty, she thought nothing but beauty worthy 
of her care ; and her maternal kmdness was chiefly 
exercised in contrivances to protect me from any 
accident that might deface me with a scar or fttain 
me with a freckle; she never thought me suffix 
oiently shaded from the sun or screened from the 
. fire. She was severe or indulgent with no other 
intention than the preservation of my form; she 
excused me from work, lest I should learn to hang 
down my head, or harden my finger with a needle ; 
she snatched away my book, because a yoking lady 
in the neighbourhood had made her eyes red with 
reading by a candle : but she would scarcely sufier 
me to ea^ lest I should spoil my shape, nor to walk 
lest I should swell my ankle with a sprain. At 
night I was accurately surveyed from head to foot, 
lest I should have suffered any diminution of my 
charms in the adventures of the day ; and was never 
permitted to sleep till I had passed through the 
cosmetic discipline, part of which was a regular 
lustration performed with bean-flower water and 
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May dews ; my hair was perfumed with variety of 
uDguents, by some of which it was to be thickened, 
and by others to be curled. The softness of my 
hands was secured by medicated gloves, and my 
bosom rubbed with a pomade prepared by my 
mother, of virtue to disouss pimples and clear dis- 
colorations. 

I was always called up early, because the morn- 
ing air gives a freshness to the cheeks : but I was 
£ laced behind a curtain in my mother's chamber, 
ecause the neck is easily.tanned by the rising sun. 
I was then dressed with a thousand precautions, 
and again heard my own praises, and triumphed in 
the compliments and prognostications of all that 
approached me. 

My mother was not so much prepossessed with 
an opinion of my natural excellences as not to think 
some cultivation necessary to their completion. 
She took care that I should want none of the ac- 
complishments included in female education, or 
considered as necessarv in fashionable life. I was 
looked upon in my ninth year as the chief ornament 
of the dancing-master's ball, and Mr. Ariet used to 
reproach his other scholars with my performances 
on the harpsichord. At twelve I was remarkable 
for playing my cards with great elegance of man- 
ner ana accuracy of judgment. 

At last the time came when my mother thought 
me perfect in my exercises, and qualified to display 
in the Open world those accomplishments which 
had yet only been discovered in select parties or 
domestic assemblies. Preparations were therefore 
made for my appearance on a public night, which 
she considered as the most important: and critical 
moment of my life. She cannot be charged with 
neglecting any means of recommendation, or leav- 
ing anything to chance which prudence could ascer- 
tain. Every ornament was tried in every position ; 
everv friend was consulted about the colour of my 
II.— G ^ 
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dress, and the mantuamakers were harassed with 
directions and alterations. 

At last the night arrived from which my future 
life was to be reckoned. I was dressed and sent 
out to conquer, with a heart beating like that'of an 
old knight-errant at his first sally. Scholars have 
told me of a Spartan matron, who, when she armed 
her son for battle, bade him bring back his shield 
or be brought upon it. My venerable parent dis- 
missed me to a field, in her opinion, of equal glory, 
with a command to show that I was her daughter, 
and not to return without a lover. 

I went, and was received, like other pleasing nov- 
elties, with a tumult of applause. Every man who 
valued himself upon the graces of his person or the 
elegance of his address crowded about me, and wit 
and splendour contended for my notice. I was de- 
lightfully fatigued with incessant civilities, which 
were made more pleasing by the apparent envy of 
those whom my presence exposed to neglect, and 
returned with an attendant equal in rank and wealth 
to my utmost wishes, and from this time stood in 
the first rank of beauty, was followed by gazers in 
the Mall, celebrated in the papers of the day, imi- 
tated by all who endeavoured to rise into fashion, 
and censured by those whom age or disappointment 
forced to retire. 

My mother, who pleased herself with the hopes 
of seeing my exaltation, dressed me with all the 
exuberance of finery ; and when I represented to 
her that a fortune might be expected proportionate 
to my appearance, told me that she should scorn 
the reptile who could inquire after the fortune of a 
girl like me. ' She advised me to prosecute my vic- 
tories, and time would certainly bring me a captive 
who might deserve the honour of being enchained 
for ever. ' - 

My lovers were indeed so numerous, that 1 had 
no other care than that of determining to whom I 
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shoiiid seem to give the preference. But, having 
been steadily and industriously instructed to pre- 
serve my heart from any impressions which might 
hinder me from consulting my interest, I acted with 
less embarrassment, because ray choice was regu- 
lated by principles raore clear and certain than the 
caprice of approbation. When I had singled out 
one from the rest as more worthy of encourage- 
ment, I proceeded in my measures by the rules 
of art; and yet, when the ardour of the first visits 
was spent, generally found a sudden declension of 
my influence; I felt in myself the want of some 
power to diversify amusement and enliven conver- 
sation, and could not but suspect that my mind failed 
in performing the promises of ray face. This opin- 
ion was soon confirmed by one of my lovers, who 
married Lavinia with less beauty and fortune than 
mine, because he thought a wife ought to have qual- 
ities which might make her amiable when her bloom 
was past. 

The vanity of my mother would not suflfer her to 
discover anjr defect in one that had been formed by- 
her instructions, and had all the excellence which 
she herself could boast. She told me that nothing 
so much hindered the advancement of women as 
literature and wit, which generally frightened away 
those that could make the best settlements, and 
drew about them a needy tribe of poets and philoso- 
phers, that filled their heads with wild notions of 
content, and contemplation, and virtuous obscurity. 
She therefore enjoined me to improve my minuet- 
step with a new French dancing-master, and wait 
the event of the next birthnight. 

I had now almost completed my nineteenth year ; 
if my charms had lost any of their softness, it was 
more than compensated by additional dignity; and 
j^ the attractions of innocence were impaired, their 
place was supplied by the arts of allurement. I was 
therefore preparing fbr a new attack, without any 
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abatement of my confidence, when, m the midst of 
my hopes and schemes, I was seized by that dread- 
ful malady which has so often put a sudden end to 
the tyranny of beauty. I recovered my health after 
a long confinement ; but when I looked again on 
that face which had been often, flushed with trans- 
port at its own reflection, and saw all that I had 
learned to value, all that I had endeavoured to im- 
prove, all that had procured me honours or praises, 
irrecoverably destroyed, I sunk at once into melan- 
choly and despondence. My pain was not much 
console^ or alleviated by my mother, who grieved 
that I had not lost my life together with my beau- 
ty ; and declared, that she thought a young woman 
divested of her charms had notlung for which those 
who loved her could desire to save her from the 
grave. 

When my life appeared to be no longer in dan- 
ger, and as much of my strength was recovered as 
enabled me to bear the agitation of a coach, I was 
placed at a lodging in a neighbouring village, to 
which my mother dismissed me with a faint em- 
brace, having repeated her command not to expose 
my face too soon to the sun or wind, and told me 
that, with care, I might, perhaps, become tolerable 
again. The prospect of being tolerable had very 
little power to elevate the imagination of one who 
had so long been accustomefd to praise and ecstasy; 
but it was some satisfaction to be separated from 
my mother, who was incessantly ringing the knell 
of departed beauty, and never entered my room 
without the whicie of condolence or the growl of 
anger. She often wandered over my face, as trav- 
ellers over the ruins of a celebrated city, to note 
every place which had once been remarkable for a 
happy feature. She condescended to visit my re- 
tirement, but always left me more melancholy; for, 
after a thousand trifling inquiries about my diet, and 
a minute examination of my looks, she generally 
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concAided, with a sigh, that I should never more be 
fit to be seen. 

At last I was permitted to return home, but found 
no great improvement of my condition ; for I was 
imprisoned in my chamber as a criminal, whose ap- 
pearance would disgrace my friends, and condemn 
me to be tortured into new beauty. Every experi- 
ment which the officiousness of folly could commu- 
nicate, or the credulity of ignorance admit, was 
tried upon me. Sometimes I was covered with 
emollients, by which it was expected that all the 
scars would be filled, and my cheeks pliimped up 
to their former smoothness ; and sometimes I was 
punished with artificial excoriations, in hopes of 
gaining new graces with a new skin. The cos- 
metic science was exhausted upon me; but who 
can repair the ruins of nature 1 My mother was 
forced to give me rest at last, and abandon me to 
the fate of a fallen toast, whose fortune she consid- 
ered as a hopeless game, no longer worthy of soli- 
citude or attention. 

The condition of a young woman who has never 
thought or heard of any other excellence than 
beauty, and whom the sudden blast of disease 
wrinkles in her bloom, is indeed sufSciently calam- 
itous. She is at once deprived of all that gave her 
eminence or power ; of all that elated her pride or 
animated her activity ; all that filled her days with 
pleasure and her nights with hope ; all that gave 
gladness to the present hour or brightened her 
prospects of futurity. It is, perhaps, not in the 
power of a man whose attention has been divided 
by diversity of pursuits, and who has not been ac- 
customed to derive from others much of his happi- 
ness, to image to himself such helpless destitution, 
such dismal inanity. Every object of pleasing 
conten^plation is at once snatched away, and the 
soul finds every receptacle of ideas empty, or filled 
only with the memory of jovs that can return no 
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more. All is gloomy privation <^ impotent desire ; 

the faculties of anticipation slumber in desponden- 
cy, or the powers of pleasure mutiny for employ- 
ment. 

I was so little able to find entertainment for my- 
self, that I was forced in a short time to venture 
abroad, as the solitary savage is driven by hunger 
from his cavern. I entered with all the humility 
of disgrace into assemblies where I had lately 
sparkled with gayety and towered with triumph. 
I was not whoUy without hope that dejection had 
misrepresented me to myself, and that the remains 
of my former face might yet have some attraction 
and influence ; but the first circle of visits convinced 
me that my reign was at an end ; that life and death 
were no longer in my hands ; that I was no more 
to practise the glance of command or the frown 
of prohibition ; to receive the tribute of sighs and 
praises, or be soothed with the gentle murmurs of 
ainorous timidity. My opinion was now unheard 
and my proposals were unregarded ; thh narrow- 
ness of my knowledge and the meanness of my 
sentiments were easily discovered when the eyes 
were no longer engaged against the judgment; and 
it was observed by those who had formerly been 
charmed with my vivacious loquacity, that my un- 
derstanding was impaired as well as toy face, and 
that I was no longer qualified to fill a place in any 
company but a party at cards. 

It is scarcely to be imagined how soon the mind 
smks to a level with the condition. I, who had 
long considered all who approached me as vassals 
condemned to regulate their pleasures by my eyes, 
and harass their inventions for .my entertainment, 
was, in less than three weeks, reduced to receive a 
ticket with professions of obligation ; to catch 
with eagerness at a compliment ; and to watch with 
all the anxiousness of dependance, lest any little 
civility that was paid me should pass unacknowl- 
edged. 
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Though the negligence of the men was not very 
pleasing when compared with vowf> and adoration, 
yet it was far more supportable than the insolence 
of my own sex. For the first ten months after my 
return into the world, I never entered a single 
house in which the memory of my downfall was 
not revived. At one place I was congratulated on 
ray escape with life ; at another I heard of the 
benefits of early inoculation; by some I iiave 
been told, in express terms, that I am not yet with- 
out my charms ; others have whispered at my en- 
trance, This is the celebrated beauty. One told me 
of a wash that would smooth the skin, and another 
offered me her chair, that I might not front the 
light. Some soothed me with the observation that 
none can tell how soon my case may be her own, 
and some thought it proper to receive me with 
mournful tenderness, formal condolence, and con- 
solatory blandishments. 

Thus was I every day harassed with all the strat- 
agems of well-bred malignity ; yet insolence was 
more tolerable than solitude, and I therelbre per- 
sisted to keep my time at the doors of my acquaint- 
ance, without gratifying them with any appearance 
of resentment or depression. I expected that their 
exultation would in time vapour away; that the 
joy of their superiority would end with its novelty ; 
and that I should be suffered to glide along in my 
present forhi among the nameless multitude whom 
nature never intended to excite envy or admira- 
tion, nor enabled to delight the^ eye or inflame the 
lieart. 

This was naturally to be expected, and this I be- 
gan to experience. But when I was no longer 
agitated by the perpetual ardour of resistance and 
effort of perseverance, I found more sensibly the 
want of those entertainments which had formerly 
delighted me ; the day rose upon me without an en- 
gagement, and the evening closed in its natural 
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gloom without summoning me to a concert or a 
ball. None had any care to find amusements for 
me, and I had no power of amusing myself. Idle- 
ness exposed me to melancholy, and life began to 
languish in motionless indifference. 

Misery and shame are nearly allied. It was not ^ 
without many struggles that I prevailed on myself 
to confess my uneasiness to Euphemia, the only 
friend who had never pained me with comfort or 
with pity. I at last laid my calamities before her, 
rather to ease my heart than receive assistance. 
" We must distinguish," said she, " my Victoria, 
those evils which are imposed by Providence, from 
those to which we ourselves give the power of 
hurting us. Of your calamity, a small part is the 
infliction of Heaven, the rest is little more than the 
corrosion of idle discontent. You have lost that 
which may, indeed, sometimes contribute to happi- 
ness, but to which happiness is by no means insep- 
arably annexed. You have lost what the greater 
number of the human race never have possessed ; 
what those on whom it is bestowed for the most 
part possess in vain ; and what you, while it was 
yours, knew not how to use ; you have only lost 
early what the laws of nature forbid you to keep 
long, and have lost it while your mind is yet flexi- 
ble, and while you have time to substantiate more 
valuable and more durable excellences. Consider 
yourself, my Victoria, as a being born to know, to , 
reason, and to act ; rise at once from your dream of 
melancholy to wisdom and to piety ; you will find 
that there are other charms than those of beauty 
and other joys than the praise of fools." 
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TEMPTATIONS TO WRONG IN THE PUR- 
SUIT OF WEALTH. 

** Still follow where auspicious fates inyite ; 
Caress the happy, and the wretched slight 
Sooner shall jarring elements unite, 
Than truth with gain, than interest with right.** 

LucAN.— F. Lewis's Trans. 

There is scarcely any sentiment in which, amid 
the innumerable varieties of inclination that nature 
or accident have scattered in the world, we find 
greater numbers concurring than in the wish for 
riches ; a wish, indeed, so prevalent, that it may be 
considered as universal and transcendental, as the 
desire in which all other desires are included, and 
of which the various purposes which actuate man- 
kind are only subordinate species and differentmod- 
ifications. 

Wealth is the general centre of inclination, the 
point to which allminds preserve an invariable ten- 
dency, and from which they afterward diverge in 
numberless directions. Whatever is the remote or 
ultimate design, the immediate care is to be rich ; 
and in whatever enjoyment we intend finally to ac- 
quiesce, we seldom consider it as attainable but by 
the means of money. Of wealth, therefore, all 
unanimously confess the value, nor is there any 
disagreement but about the use. 

No desire can be formed which riches do not as- 
sist to gratify. He that places his happiness in 
splendid equipage or numerous dependants, in re- 
fined praise or popular acclamations, in the accumu- 
lation of curiosities or the revels of luxury, in splen- 
did edifices or wide plantations, must still, either by 
birth or acquisition, possess riches. They may 
be considered as the elemental principles of pleas- 
11— H 
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ure, which may be combined with endless diversity ; 
as the essential and necessary substance, of which 
only the form is left to be adjusted by choice. 

The necessity of riches being thus apparent, it is 
not wonderful that almost every mind has been 
employed in endeavours to acquire^ them'; that mul- 
titudes have vied in arts by whicli life is furnished 
with accommodations, ana which, therefore, man- 
kind majr reasonably be expected to reward. 

It had indeed been happy if this predominant ap- 
petite had operated only in concurrence with vir- 
tue, by influencing none but those who were zeal- 
ous to deserve what they were eager to possess, and 
had abilities to improve their own fortunes by con- 
tributing to the ease or happiness of others. To 
have riches and to have merit would then have been 
the same, and success might reasonably have been 
considered as a proof of excellence. 

But we do not find that any of the wishes of men 
keep a stated proportion to their powers of attain- 
ment. Many envy and desire wealth who can never 
procure it by honest industry or useful knowledp^e. 
They therefore turn their eyes about to examme 
what other' methods can be found of gaining that 
which none, however impotent or worthless, will 
be content to want. 

A little inquiry will discover that there are nearer 
ways to profit than through the intricacies of art or 
up the steeps of labour ; what wisdom and virtue 
scarcely receive at the close^of life, as the recom- 
pense of long. toil and repeated efforts, is brought 
within the reach of subtlety and dishonesty by more 
expeditious and compendious measures : the wealth 
of credulity is an open prey to falsehood ; and the 
possessions of ignorance and imbecility are easily 
stolen away by the conveyances of secret artifice, 
or seized by the gripe of unresisted violence. 

It is likewise not hard to discover that riches al- 
ways procure protection for themselves ; that they 
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dazzle the eyes of inquiry, divert the celebrity of 
pursuit, or appease the ferocity of vengeance, 
when any man is incontestably known to have 
large possessions, vejy few think it requisite to in- 
quire by what practices they were obtained ; the 
resentment of mankind rages only against the strug- 
gles of feeble and timorous corruption ; but when it 
has surmounted the first opposition, it is afterward 
supported by favour and animated by applause. 

The prospect of gaining speedily what is ardently 
desired, and the certainty of obtaining, by ev^ry ac- 
cession of advantage, an addition of security, have 
BO far prevailed upon the passions of mankind, that 
the peace of life is destroyed by a general and in- 
cessant struggle for riches. It is observed of gold, 
by an old epigrammatist, that to have it is to be in 
jeaTf and to want it is to be in sorrow. There is no 
condition wliich is not disquieted either with the 
care of gaining or of keeping money ; and the race 
of man may be divided in a political estimate be- 
tween those who are practising fraud and those 
who are repelling it. 

If we consider the present state of the world, it 
will be found that all confidence is lost among 
mankind ; that no man ventures to act where money 
can be endangered on the faith of another. It is 
impossible to see the long scrolls in which every 
contract is concluded, with all their appendages of 
seals and attestation, without wondering at the de- 
pravity of those beings, who must be restrained 
from violation of promise by such formal and public 
evidences, and precluded from equivocation and 
subterfuge by such punctilious minuteness. Among 
all' the satires to which folly and wickedness have 
given occasion, none is equally severe with a bond 
or a settlement. 

Of the various arts by which riches may be ob- 
- tained, the greater part are at the first view irrecon- 
cilable with the laws of virtue ; some are openly 
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flagitious, and practised not only in the negiect, but 
in defiance of faith and justice ; and the rest are on 
every side so entangled with dubious tendencies 
and so beset with perpetual temptations, that very 
few, even of those who are not yet abandoned, are 
able to preserve their innocence, or can produce 
any other claim to pardon than that they have de- 
viated from the right less than others, and have 
sooner and more diligently endeavoured to return. 

One of the chief characteristics of the golden age, 
of the age in which neither care nor danger had in-^ 
truded on mankind, is the community of posses- 
sions : strife and fraud were totally excluded, and 
every turbulent passion was stilled by plenty and 
equality. Such were indeed happy times, but such 
times can return no more. Community of posses- 
sion must include spontaneitv of production; for 
what is obtained by labour will be of right the prop- 
erty of him by whose labour it is gained. And 
while a rightful claim to pleasure or to affluence 
must be procured either by slow industry or uncer- 
tain hazard, there will always be multitudes whom 
cowardice or impatience incites to more safe and 
more speedy methods, who strive to pluck the fruit 
without cultivating the tree, and to share the ad- 
vantages of victory without partaking the danger of 
the battle. 

In latter ^ges, the conviction of the danger to 
which virtue is exposed, while the mind continues 
open to the influence of riches, has determined many 
to vows of perpetual poverty ; they have suppressed 
desire by cutting off the possibility of gratincation, 
and secured their peace by destroying the enemy 
whom they had no hope of reducing ^o quiet sub- 
jection. But, by debarring themselves from evil, 
they have rescinded many opportunities of good : 
they have too often sunk into inactivity and use- 
lessjiess ; and, though they have forborne to injure * 
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society, have not fully paid their contributions to its 
happiness. 

While riches are so necessary to present con- 
venience, and so much more easily obtained by 
crimes than virtues, the mind can only be secured 
from yielding to the continual impulse of covetous- 
ness by the preponderation of unchangeable and 
eternal motives. Gold will turn the intellectual 
balance when weighed only against reputation ; but 
will be light and ineffectual when the opposition 
scale is charged with justice, veracity, and purity. 



EVILS OCCASIONED BY PROCRASTINA 
TION. 

" Who knows if Heaven, with ever-bonntcous power, 
Shall add to-morrow to the present hour 1" 

Hob.— Fbancis*8 Trana 

I SAT yesterday morning employed in deliberating 
on which, among the various subjects that occurred 
to my imagination, I should beslow the paper of to- 
day. After a short effort of meditatioi;i, by which 
nothing was determined, I grew every moment 
more irresolute ; my ideas wandered from the first 
intention, and I rather wished to think, than thought, 
upon any settled subject ; till at last I was awa- 
kened from this dream of study by a summons from 
the press ; the time was come for which I had been 
thus negligently purposing to provide, and, howev- 
er dubious or sluggish, I was now necessitated to 
write. 

Though, to a writer whose design is so compre- 
hensive and miscellaneous that he may accommo- 
date himself with a topic from every scene of life 
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or view of nature, it is no great aggravation of his 
task to be obliged to a sudden composition, yet I 
could not forbear to reproach myself for having so 
long neglected what was unavoidably to be done, 
and of which every momeht^s idleness increased 
the difficulty. There was, however, some pleas- 
ure in reflecting that I, who had only trifled till 
diligence was necessary, might still congratulate 
myself upon my superiority to multitudes who 
have trifled till diligence is vain ; who can, by no 
degree of activity or resolution, recover the oppor- 
tunities which have slipped away ; and who are 
condemned by their own carelessness to hopeless 
calamity and barren sorrow. 

The fdly of aDowing ourselves to delay what we 
know cannot be finally escaped, is one of the gen- 
eral weaknesses which, in spite of the instruction 
of moralists and the remonstrances of reason, pre- 
vail to a greater or less degree in evety mind; 
even they who most steadily withstand it, find it, 
if not the most violent, the most pertinacious of the 
passions ; always renewing its attacks, and, though 
often vanquished, never destroyed. 

It is, indeed, natural to have particular regard to 
the time present, and to be most solicitous for that 
which is, by its nearness, enabled to make the 
strongest impressions. When, therefore, any sharp 
pain is to be suffered or any formidable danger to 
be incurred, we can scarcely exempt ourselves 
wholly from the seducements of imagination ; we 
readily believe that another day will bring some 
support or advantage which we now want, and are 
easily persuaded that the moment of necessity 
which we desire never to arrive is at a great dis- 
tance from us. 

Thus hfe is languished away in the gloom of 
anxiety, and consumed in collecting resolution 
which the next morning dissipates ; in forming 
purposes which we scarcely hope to keep, and 
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reconciling ourselves to our own cowardice by ex- 
cuses which, while we admit them, we know to be 
absurd. Our firmness is, by the continual contem- 
plation of misery, hourly impaired ; every submis- 
sion to our fear enlarges its dominion : we not only 
waste that time in which the evil we dread might 
have been suffered and surmounted, but, even where 
procrastination produces no absolute increase of 
our difficulties, make them less superable to our- 
selves by habitual terrors. When evils cannot be 
avoided, it is wise to contract the interval of ex- 
pectation ; to meet the mischiefs which will over- 
take us if we fly ; and suffer only their real malig- 
nity, without the conflicts of doubt and anguish of 
anticipation. 

To act is far easier than to suffer ; yet we every 
day see the progress of life retarded by the vis 
inertuB, the mere repugnance to motion, and find 
multitudes repining at the want of that which no- 
thing but idleness hinders them from enjoying. 
The case of Tantalus, in the region of poetic pun- 
ishment, was somewhat to be pitied, because the 
fruits that hung about him retired from his hand ; 
but what tenderness can be claimed by those who, 
though perhaps they suffer the pains of Tantalus, 
M^ill never lift their hands for their own relief ? 

There is nothing more common among this tor- 
pid generation than murmurs and complaints; mur- 
murs at uneasiness which only vacancy and suspi- 
cion expose them to feel, and complaints of distresses 
which it is in their power to remove. Lazinesses 
commonly associated with timidity. Either fe^ar 
originally prohibits endeavours by infusing despair 
of success, or the frequent failure of irresolute 
struggles, and the constant desire of avoiding la- 
bour, impress by degrees false terrors on the mind. 
But fear, whether natural or acquired, when once it 
has full possession of the fancy, never fails to em- 
ploy it upon visions of calamity ; such as, if they 
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are not dissipated by useful employment, will soon 
overcast it with horrors, and imbitter life not only 
with those miseries by whicn all earthly beings are 
really more or less tormented, but with those which 
do not yet exist, and which can only be discerned 
by the perspicacity of cowardice. 

Among all who sacrifice future advantage to pres- 
ent inclination, scarcely any gain so little as those 
that suffer themselves to freeze in idleness. Oth- 
ers are corrupted by some enjoyment of more or 
less power to gratify the passions ; but to neglect 
our duties merely to avoid the labour of perform- 
ing them, a labour which is always punctually re- 
warded is surely to sink under weak temptations. 
Idleness never can secure tranquillity ; the call of 
reason and of conscience will pierce the closest 

gavilion of the sluggard ; and, though it may not 
ave force to drive him from his down, will be loud 
enough to hinder him from sleep. Those moments 
which he cannot resolve to make useful by devoting 
them to the great business of his being, will still be 
usurped by powers that will not leave them to his 
disposal; remorse and vexation will seize upon 
them, and forbid him to enjoy what he is so de- 
sirous to appropriate. 

There are other causes of inactivity incident to 
more active faculties and more acute discernment. 
H» to whom many objects of pursuit arise at tho 
same time, will frequently hesitate between differ- 
ent desires till a rival has precluded him, or change 
his course as new attractions prevail, and harass 
himself without advancing. He who sees different 
ways to the same end, will, unless he watches care- 
fully over his own conduct, lay out too much of hia 
attention upon the comparison of probabilities and 
the adjustment of expedients, and pause in the 
choice of his road till some accident intercepts hia 
journey. Ho whose penetration extends to remote 
consequences, and who, whenever he applie& his 
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attention to any design, discovers new prospects of 
advantage and possibilities of improvements, will 
not easily be persuaded that his project is ripe for 
execution; but will superadd one contrivance to 
another, endeavour to unite various purposes in one 
operation, multiply complications and refine nice- 
ties till he is entangled m his own scheme and be- 
wildered in the perplexity of various intentions. 
He that resolves to untte all the beauties of situ- 
ation in a new purchase, must waste hia life in ro- 
ving to no purpose from province to province. He 
that hopes in the same house to obtain every con- 
venience, may draw plans and study Palladio, but 
will never lay a stone. He will attempt a treatise 
on some important subject, and amass materials, 
consult authors, and study all the dependant and 
• collateral parts of learning, but never conclude him- 
self qualified to write. He that has abilities to con- 
ceive perfection will not easily be content without 
it; and, since perfection cannot be reached, will 
lose the opportunity of doing well in the vain hope 
of unattainable excellence. 

The certainty that life cannot be long, and the 
probability that it will be much shorter than nature 
allows, ought to awaken every man to the active 
prosecution of whatever he is desirous to perform. 
It is true that no diligence can ascertain success ; 
death may intercept the swiftest career; but flfe 
who is cut off in the execution of an honest under- 
taking has at least the honour of falling in his rank, 
and has fought the battle, though he missed the vie 
tory. 
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DESCRIPTION OF SQUIRE BLUSTER. 

" A giant shepherd here his flock maintains, 
Far from the rest, and solitary reigns, 
In shelter thick of horrid shade reclined : 
And gloomy mischiefs labour in his mind. 
A form enormous ! far milike the race 
Of human birth, in stature or in face." 

Homer.— PoPB*s Trans. 

Having been accustomed to retire annually from 
the town, I lately accepted the invitation of Eugenio, 
who has an estate and seat in a distant county. As 
we were unwilling to travel without improvement, 
we turned often from the direct road to please our- 
selves with the view of nature or of art ; we exam- 
ined every wild mountain and medicinal spring, 
criticised every edifice, contemplated every ruin, 
and compared every scene of action with the nar- 
ratives of historians. By this succession of amuse- 
ments we enjoyed the exercise of a journey with- 
out suffering the fatigue, and had nothing to regret 
but that, by a progress so leisurely and gentle, we 
missed the adventures of a postchaise, and the 
pleasure of alarming villages with the tumult of our 
passage, and of disguising our insignificance by the 
dignity of hurry. 

The first week after our arrival at Eugenio's 
house was passed in receiving visits from his neigh- 
bours, who crowded about him with all the eager- 
ness of benevolence ; some impatient to learn the 
news of the court in tow^, that they might be qual- 
ified by authentic information to dictate to the rural 
politicians on the next bowling day ; others desirous 
of his interest to accommodate disputes, or of his 
advice in the settlement of their fortunes and the 
marriage of their children* 
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The civilities which he had received were soon 
to be returned ; and I passed some time with great 
satisfaction in roving through the country, and view- 
ing the seats, gardens, and plantations which are 
scattered over it. My pleasure would indeed have 
been greater had I been sometimes allowed to wan- 
der in a park or wilderness sdone ; but to appear as 
the friend of Eugenio was an honour not to be en • 
joyed without some inconveniences ; so much was 
every one solicitous for my regard, that I could 
seldom escape to sohtude, or steal a moment from 
the emulation of complaisance and the vigilance of 
officiousness. 

In these rambles of good neighbourhood we fre 
quently passed by a house of unusual magnificence* 
When I had my curiosity yet distracted among many 
novelties, it did not much attract my observation ; 
but in a short time I could not forbear surveying 
it with particular notice ; for the length of the waU 
which enclosed the gardens, the disposition of the 
shades that waved over it, and the canals of which 
I could obtain some glimpses through the trees 
from our own windows, gave me reason to ex« 
pect more grandeur and beauty than I had yet seen 
in that province. I therefore inquired, as we rode 
by it, why we never, among our excursions, spent 
an hour where there was such an appearance of 
splendour and affluence ? Eugenio told me that the 
seat which I so much admired was commonly called 
in the country the haunted house^ and that no visits 
were paid there by any of the gentlemen whom I 
had yet seen. As the haunts of incorporeal beings 
are generally ruinous, neglected, and desolate, I ea- 
sily conceived that there was something to be ex- 
plained, and told him that 1 supposed it only fairy 
ground, on which we might venture by daylight 
without danger. The danger, says he, is indeed 
only that of appearing to solicit the acquaintance 
of a man with whom it is not possible to converse 
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without infamy, and who ha^ driven from him, by 
his insolence or malignity, every human being who 
can live without him. 

Our conversation was then accidentally interrupt- 
ed, but my inquisitive humour being now in motion, 
could not rest without a full account of this newly- 
discovered prodigy. I was soon informed that the 
fine house and spacious gardens were haunted by 
Squire Bluster, of whom it was very easy to learn 
the character, since nobody had regard for him suf- 
ficient to hinder them from telUng whatever they 
could discover. 

Squire Bluster is descended of an ancient family. 
The estate which his ancestors had immemorially 
possessed was much augmented by Captain Blus- 
ter, who served under Drake in the reign of Eliza- 
beth ; and the Blusters, who were before only petty 
gentlemen, have from that time frequently repre- 
sented the shire in Parliament, been chosen to pre- 
sent addresses, and given laws at hunting- matches 
and races. They were eminently hospitable and 
popular, till the father of this gentleman died of an 
election. His lady went to the grave soon after 
him, and left the heir, then only ten years old, to 
the care of his grandmother, who would not suffer 
him to be controlled, because she could not bear to 
hear him cry; and never sent him to school, be- 
cause she was not able to live without his company. 
She taught him, however, very early to inspect the 
steward's accounts, to dog the butler from the cel- 
lar, and to catch the servants at a junket ; so that 
he was, at the age of eighteen, a complete master 
of all t)ie lower arts of domestic policy, had often 
on the road detected combinations between the 
coachman and the ostler, and procured the dis- 
charge of nineteen maids for illicit correspondence 
with cottagers and char-women. 

By the opportunities of parsimony which minor- 
ity affords, and which the probity of his guardians 
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had diligently improved, a very large sum of money 
was accumulated, and he found himself, when he 
took his affairs into his own hands, the richest man 
in the county. It has been long the custom of this 
family to celebrate the heir's completion of his 
twenty-first year by an entertainment, at which the 
house is thrown open to sjl that are inclined to en- 
ter it, and the whole province flocks together as to 
a general festivity. On this occasion young Blus- 
ter exhibited the first tokens of his future eminence, 
by shaking' his purse at an old gentleman who had 
been the intimate friend of his fathbr, and offering 
to wager a greater sum than he could afford to ven- 
ture; a practice with which he has at one time or 
other insidt^d every freeholder within ten miles 
round him. 

His next acts of offence were committed in a con- 
tentious and spiteful vindication of the privileges of 
his manors, and a rigorous and relentless pros- 
ecution of every man that presumed to violate his 
gan^. As he happens to have no estate adjoining 
equal to his owli, his oppressions are often borne 
without resistance for fear of a long suit, of which 
he delights to count the expenses without the least 
solicitude about the event; for he knows that, where 
nothing but an honorary right is contested, the poor- 
er antagonist must always suffer, whatever shall be 
the last decision of the law. 

By the success of some of these disputes he has 
so elated his insolence, and by reflection upon the 
general hatred which they have brought upon him 
so irritated his virulence, that his whole life is spent 
in meditating or executing mischief. It is his com- 
mon practice to procure his hedges to be broken in 
the night, and then to demand satisfaction for dam- 
ages which his grounds have suffered from his 
neighbour's cattle. An old widow was yesterday 
soliciting Eugenie to enable her to replevin her only 
cow, then in the pound by Squire Bluster's order, 
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who had sent one of his agents to take advantage 
of her calamity, and persuade het to sell the cow 
at an underrate. He has driven a day-labourer 
from his cottage for gathering blackberries in a 
hedge for his children, and has now an old woman 
in the county jail for a trespass which she commit- 
ted, by coming into his ground to pick up acorns for 
her hog. 

Money, in whatever hands, will confer power. 
Distress will fly to immediate refuge without much 
consideration of remote conse<}uences. Bluster has, 
therefore, a despotic authonty in many families 
whom he has assisted on pressing occasions with 
larger sums than they can easily repay. The only 
visits that he makes are to these houses of misfor- 
tune, where he enters with the insolence of abso- 
lute command, enjoys the terrors of the family, ex- 
acts their obedience, riots at their charge, and, in 
the height of his joy, insults the father with mena- 
ces and the daughters with obscenity. 

He is, of late, somewhat less offensive ; for one of 
his debtors, after gentle expostulations, by which 
he was only irritated to grosser outrage, seized him 
by the sleeve, led him trembling into the courtyard, 
and closed the door upop him in a stormy night. 
He took his usual revenge next morning by a writ; 
but the debt was discharged by the assistance of 
Eugenio. 

It is hife rule to suffer his tenants to owe him rent, 
because by this indulgence he secures to himself 
the power of seizure whenever he has an inclina- 
tion to amuse himself with calamity, and feast his 
ears with entreaties and lamentations. Yet, as he 
is sometimes capriciously liberal to those whom he 
happens to adopt as favourites, and let his lands at 
a cheap rate, his farms are never long unoccupied ; 
and, when one is ruined by oppression, the possibil- 
ity of better fortune quickly lures another to supply 
his place. 
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Such is the life of Squire Bluster ; .a man in whose 
power fortune has liberally placed the means of 
happiness, l)ut who has defeated all her gifts of 
their end by the depravity of his mind. He is 
wealthy without followers ; he is magnificent with- 
out witnesses; he has birth without alliance, and 
influence without dignity. His neighbours scorn 
him as a brute, his dependants dread him as an 
oppressor, and he has only the gloomy comfort of 
reflecting that, if he is hated, he is likewise feared. 



DISPOSITION OF MANKIND TO DISPAR- 
AGE MERIT. 

" The bow of Daphnis and the rtiafls yoa broke ; 
When the fair boy received the gift of right ; 
And, bu( for mischief, you had died of s^te." 

ViBO.— Dbydbn's Trans. 

It is impossible to mingle in conversation with- 
out observmg the difliculty with which a new name 
makes its way into the world. The first appearance 
of excellence unites multitudes against it; unex- 
pected opposition rises upon every side ; the cele- 
brated and the obscure join in the confederacy; 
subtlety furnishes arms to impudence, and invention 
leads on credulity. 

The strength and unanimity of this alliance is not 
easily conceived. It might be expected that no 
man should sufier his heart to be inflamed with 
malice but by injuries ; that none should busy )iim- 
self in contesting the pretensions of another but 
when some right of his own was involved in the 
question; that at least hostilities commenced with*- 
out cause should quickly cease; that. the armies 
of malignity should soon disperse when no com- 
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mon interest cauld be found to hold them together ; 
and that the attack upon a rising character should 
be left to those who nad something to hope or fear 
from the event. 

The hazards of those that aspire to eminence 
would be much diminished if they had none but 
acknowledged rivals to encounter. Their enemies 
would then be few, and, what is of yet greater im- 
portance, would be known. But what caution is 
sufficient to ward off the blows of invisible assail- 
ants, or what force can stand against unremitted 
attacks and a continual succession of enemies? 
Yet, such is the state of the world, that no sooner 
can any man emerge from the crowd, and ^ the 
eyes of the pubUc upon him, than he stands as a 
mark to the arrows of lurking calumny, and re- 
ceives in the tumult of hostility, from distant and 
from nameless hands, wounds not always easy to 
be cured. 

It is probable that the onset against the candi- 
dates for renown is originaUy incited by those who 
imagine themselves in danger of suffering by their 
success; but, when war is once declared, volun- 
teers flock to the standard, multitudes follow the 
camp only for want of employment, and flying 
squadrons are dispersed ^to every part, so pleased 
with an opportunity of mischief that they toil with 
out prospect of praise, and pillage without hope of 
profit. 

When any man has endeavoured to deserve dis- 
tinction, he will be surprised to hear himself cen- 
sured where he could not expect to have been 
named ; he will find the utmost acrimony of mal- 
ice among those whom he could never have of- 
fended. 

As there are to be found in the service of envy 
men of every diversity of temper and degree of 
understanding, calumny is diffused by all arts and 
methods of propagation. Nothing is too gross or 
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too refined, too cruel or too trifling to be practised ; 
very little regard is had to the rules of honourable 
hostility, but every weapon is accounted lawful, and 
those that cannot make a thrust at life are content 
to keep themselves in play with petty malevolence, 
to teaze with feeble blows and impotent disturbance. 

But, as the industry of observation has divided 
the most miscellaneous and confused assemblages 
into proper classes, and ranged the insects of the 
summer, that torment us with their drones or stings, 
by their several tribes, the persecutors of merit, not- 
withstanding their numbers, may be likewise com- 
modiously distinguished into Roarers, Whisperers, 
and Moderators. 

The Roarer is an enemy rather terrible than dan- 
gerous. He has no other qualification for a cham- 
pion of controversy than a hardened front and a 
strong voice. Having seldom so much desire to 
confute as to silence, he depends rather upon vocif- 
eration than argument, and has very little care to 
adjust one part of his accusation to another, to pre- 
serve decency in his language, or probability in his 
narrative. He has always a store of reproachful 
epithets and contemptuous appellations, ready to 
be produced as occasion may require, which, by 
constant use, he pours out with resistless volubility. 
If the wealth of a trader is mentioned, he without 
hesitation devotes him to bankruptcy ; if the beauty 
and elegance of a lady be commended, he wonders 
how the town can fall in love with rustic deformi- 
ty ; if a new performance of genius happens to be 
celebrated, he pronounces the writer a hopeless 
idiot, without knowledge of books or life, and with- 
out the understanding by which it must be acquired. 
His exaggerations are generally without effect upon 
those i^rhom he compels to hear them ; and though 
it will sometimes happen that the timorous are awed 
by his violence, and the credulous mistake his con- 
fidence for knowledge, yet the opinions which he 

n.— I 
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endeavours to suppress soon recorer their former 
strength, as the trees that bend to the tempest erect 
themselves again when its force is past. 

The Whisperer is more dangerous. He easily 
gains attention by a soft address, and excites curi- 
osity by an air of importance. As secrets are not 
to be made cheap by promiscuous publication, he 
calls a select audience about him, and gratifies their 
vanity with an appearance of trust by communica- 
ting his intelligence in a low voice. Of the trader he 
can tell that, though he seems to manage an exten- 
sive commerce, and talks in high terms of the funds, 
vet his wealth is not equal to his reputation ; he 
has lately suffered much by an expensive project, 
and had a greater share than is acknowledged in 
the rich ship that perished by the storm. Of the 
beauty he has little to say, but that they who see 
her in a morning do not discover all those graces 
which are admired in the park. Of the writer he 
affirms >yith great certainty that, though the excel- 
lence of the work be incontestable, he can claim but 
a small part of the reputation ; that he owed most 
of the images and sentiments to a secret friend ; 
and that the accuracy and equality of the style was 
produced by the successive correction of the chief 
critics of the age. 

As every one is pleased with imagining that he 
knows something not yet commonly divulged, se- 
cret history easily gains credit; but it is for the 
most part believed only while it circulates in whis- 
pers ; and, when once it is openly told, fs openly 
confuted. 

The most pernicious enemy is the man of mod- 
eration. Without interest in the question, or any 
motive but honest curiosity! this impartial and zeal- 
ous inquirer after truth is ready to hear either side, 
and always disposed to kind interpretations and fa- 
vourable opinions. He has heard the trader's af- 
fairs reported with great variation ; and, after \ dili- 
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gent comparison of the evidence, concludes it prob- 
able that the splendid superstructure of business, 
being originally built upon a narrow basis, has late- 
ly been found to totter; but between dilatory pay- 
ment and bankruptcy ^here is a great distance ; 
many merchants have supported themselves by ex- 
pedients for a time without any final injury to their 
creditors ; and what is lost by one adventure may 
be recovered by another. He believes that a young 
lady, pleased with admiration, and desirous to make 
perfect what is already excellent, may heighten her 
charms by artificial improvements ; but surely most 
of her beauties must be genuine ; and who can say 
that he is wholly what he endeavours to appear* 
The author he knows to be a man of diligence, who 
perhaps does not sparkle with the fire of Homer, 
but who has the judgment to discover his own de- 
ficiencies, and to supply them by the help of others ; 
and, in his opinion, modesty is a quality so amiable 
and rare that it ought to find a patron wherever it 
appears, and may justly be preferred by the public 
suffrage to petulant wit and ostentatious literature. 

He who thus discovers failings with unwilling- 
ness, and extenuates faults which cannot be denied, 
puts an end at once to doubt or vindication : his 
hearers repose upon his candour and veracity, and 
admit the charge without allowing the excuse. 

Such are the arts by which the envious, the idle, 
the peevish, and the thoughtless obstruct that worth 
which they cannot equal ; and by artifices thus easy, 
sordid, and detestable, is industry defeated, beautv 
blasted, and genius depressed. 
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EXCESSIVE PARENTAL SEVERITY RE 
PROVBfD. 

*' Me let my father load with chains, 
Or banish to Numidia's farthest plains ; 
My crime that I, a loyal wife, 
In kind compassion spared my husband's life." 

HoR.— Francis's Tram 

Politicians remark, that no oppression is so heavy 
or lasting as that which is inflicted by the perver- 
sion and exorbitance of legal authority. The rob- 
ber may be seized and the invader repelled when- 
ever they are found ; they who pretend no right but 
that of force, may by force be punished or sup- 
pressed. But when plunder bears the name of im- 
5)08t, and murder is perpetrated by a judicial sen- 
tence, fortitude is intimidated and wisdom confound- 
ed ; resistance shrinks from an alUance with rebell- 
ion, and the villain remains secure in the robes of 
the magistrate. 

Equally dangerous and equally detestable are the 
cruelties often exercised in private families under 
the venerable sanction of parental authority; the 
power which we are taught to honour from the first 
moments of reason; which is guarded from insult 
and violation by all that can impress awe upon the 
mind of man ; and which, therefore, may wanton in 
cruelty without control, and trample the bounds of 
right with innumerable transgressions, before duty 
and piety will dare to seek redress, or think them- 
selves at liberty to recur to any other means of de- 
liverance than supplications by which insolence is 
elated, and tears by which cruelty is gratified. 

It was for a long time imagined by the Romans 
that no son could be the murderer of his father, 
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and they had therefore no punishment appropri- 
ated to parricide. They seem likewise to have be- 
lieved, with equal confidence, that no father could 
be cruel to his child ; and, therefore, they allowed 
every man the supreme judicature in his own house, 
and put the lives of his offspring into his hands. 
But experience informed them by degrees that they 
had determined too hastily in favour of human na- 
ture ; they found that instinct and habit were not 
able to contend with avarice and malice ; that the 
nearest relation might be violated ; and that power, 
to whomsoever intrusted, might be ill employed. 
They were therefore obliged to supply and to 
change their institutions ; to deter the parricide by 
a new law, and to transfer capital punishments from 
the parent to the magistrate. 

There are, indeed^ many houses which it is impos- 
sible to enter familiarly without discovering that 
parents are by no means exempt from the intoxica- 
tions of dominion ; and that he who is in no danger 
of hearing remonstrances but from his own con- 
science, will seldom be long without the art of con- 
trolling his convictions, and modifying justice by his 
own will. 

If in any situation the heart were inaccessible to 
malignity, it might be supposed to be sufficiently 
secured by parental relation. To have voluntarily 
become to any being the occasion of its existence, 
produces an obligation to make that existence happy. 
To see helpless infancy stretching out her hands 
and pouring out her cries in testimony of depend- 
ance, without any powers to alarm jealousy or 
any gUilt to alienate affection, must surely awaken 
tenderness in every human mind ; and tenderness 
once excited will be hourly increased by the natural 
contagion of felicity, by the repercussion of com- 
municated pleasure, by the consciousness of the 
dignity of benefaction. I believe no generous or 
benevolent man can see the vilest animal courting 
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his regard and shrinking at his anger, playing his 
gambols of delight before him, calling on him ia 
distress and flying to him in danger, without more 
kindness than he can persuade himself to feel for 
the wild and unsocial inhabitants of the air and 
water. We naturally endear to ourselves tnose to 
whom we impart any kind of pleasure, because we 
imagine their affection and esteem secured to us by 
the benefits which they receive. 

There is, indeed, another method by which the 
pride of superiority may be likewise gratified. He 
that has extinguished all the sensations of hu- 
manity, and has no longer any satisfaction in the 
reflection that he is loved as the distributor of hap- 
piness, may please himself with exciting terror as 
the inflicter of pain : he may delight his solitude 
with contemplatmg the extent of his power and the 
force of his commands; in imagining the desires 
that flutter on the tongue which is forbidden to utter 
them, or the discontent which preys on the heart 
in which fear confines it; he may amuse himself 
with new contrivances of detection, multiplications 
of prohibition, and varieties of punishment ; and 
swell with exultation when he considers how little 
of the homage that he receives he owes to choice. 

That princes of this character have been known, 
the history of all absolute kingdoms will inform us ; 
and since, as Aristotle observes, thegavemment of a 
family is naturally monarchical, it is, like other mon- 
archies, too often arbitrarily administrated. The 
regal and parental tyrants differ only in the extent 
of their dominions and the number of their slaves. 
The same passions cause the same miseries ; ex- 
cept that seldom any prince, hawever despotic, has 
so far shaken off all awe of the public eye as to 
venture upon those freaks of injustice which are 
sometimes indulged under the secrecy of a private 
dwelling. Capricious injunctions, partial decisions, 
unequal allotments, distributioiis of reward, not by 
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merit, but by fancy, and punishments regulated, no' 
by the degree of the oflfence, but by the humour of 
the judge, are too frequent where no power i& 
known but that of a father. 

That he delights in the misery of others no man 
will confess, and yet what other motive can make 
a father cruel 1 The king may be instigated by one 
man to the destruction of another ; he may some- 
times think himself endangered by the virtues of a 
subject; he may dread the successful general or 
the popular orator ; his avarice may point out golden 
confiscations; and his guilt may whisper that he 
can only be secure by cutting off all power of re- 
venge. 

But what can a parent hope from the oppression 
of those who were born to his protection, of those 
who can disturb him with no competition, who 
can enrich him with no spoils ? Why cowards are 
cruel may be easily discovered ; but for what rea- 
son, not more infamous than cowardice, can that 
man delight in oppression who has nothing to fear ? 

The unjustifiable severity of a parent is loaded 
with this aggravation, that those whom he injures 
are always in his sight. The injustice of a prince is 
often exercised upon those of whom he never had 
any personal or particular knowledge ; and the sen- 
tence which he pronounces, whether of banish- 
ment, imprisonment, or death, removes from his 
view the man whom he condemns. But the do- 
mestic oppressor dooms himself to gaze upon those 
faces which he clouds with terror and with sorrow, 
and beholds every moment the effects of his own 
barbarities. He that can bear to give continual 
pain to those who surround him, and can walk with 
satisfaction in the gloom of his own presence ; he 
that can see submissive misery without relenting, 
and meet without emotion the eye that implores 
mercy or demands justice, will scarcely be amended 
by remonstrance or admonition ; he has found means 
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of stopping the avenues of tenderness, and arming 
his heart against the force of reason. 

Even though no consideration should be paid to 
the great law of social beings, by which every indi- 
vidual is commanded to consult the happiness of 
others, yet the harsh parent is less to be vindicated 
than any other criminal, because he less provides 
for the happiness of himself. Every man, however 
little he loves others, w6uld willingly be loved; 
every man hopes to live long, and therefore hopes 
for that time at which he shall sink back to imbe- 
cility, and must depend for ease and cheerfulness 
upon the officiousness of others. But how has he 
obviated the inconvenience of old age, who alienates 
from him the assistance of his children, and whose 
bed must be surrounded in his last hours, in the 
hours of languor and dejection, of impatience and 
of pain, by strangers to whom his life is indifferent, 
or by enemies to whom his death is desirable ? 

Piety will indeed, in good minds, overcome provo- 
cation, and those who have been harassed by bru- 
tality will forget the injuries which they have suf- 
fered so far as to perform the last duties with 
alacrity and zeal. But surely no resentment can 
be equally painful with kindness thus undeserved, 
nor can severer punishment be imprecated upon a 
man not wholly lost in meanness and stupidity, 
than through the tediousness of decrepitude ; to be 
reproached by the kindness of his own children ; to 
receive not the tribute, but the alms of attendance ; 
and to owe every relief of his miseries, not to grat* 
itude, but to mercy. 
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USES OP ADVERSITY. 

" Thoa chiefeet good ! ' 
Bestowed by Heaven, bat seldom understood." 

LuciN.— Rowb's Trans. 

As daily experience makes it evident that misfor- 
tunes are unavoidably incident to human life ; that 
calamity will neither be repelled by fortitude nor 
escaped by flight ; neither awed by greatness nor 
eluded by obscurity; philosophers have endeavour- 
ed to reconcile us to that condition which they can- 
not teach us to mend, by persuading us that most 
of our evils are made afflictive only by ignorance 
or perverseness, and that nature has annexed to 
every vicissitude of external circumstances some 
advantage sufficient to overbalance all its inconve- 
niences. 

This attempt may, perhaps, be justly suspected 
of resemblance to the practice of physicians, who, 
when they cannot mitigate pain, destroy sensibility, 
and endeavour to conceal by opiates the inefficacy 
of their other medicines. The panegyrists of ca- 
lamity have more frequently gained applause to 
their wit than acquiescence to their arguments ; 
nor has it appeared that the most musical oratory 
or subtle ratiocination has been able long to over- 
power the anguish of oppression, the tediousness 
of languor, or the longings of want. 

Yet it may be genersuly remarked, that where 
much has been attempted, something has been per- 
formed ; though the discoveries ^or acquisitions of 
man are not always adequate to the expectations 
of his pride, they are at least sufficient to ani- 
mate his industry. The antidotes with which phi- 
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losophy has medicated the cup of life, though thejf 
cannot give it salubrity and sweetness, have al 
least allayed its bitterness and contempered its 
^ malignity ; the balm which she drops upon the 
wounds of the mind abates their pain, though it 
cannot heal them. 

By suffering willingly what we cannot avoid, we 
secure ourselves from vain and immoderate disqui 
et ; we preserve for better purposes that strength 
which would be an profitably wasted in wild efforts 
of desperation, and maintain that circumspection 
which may enable us to seize every support and 
improve every alleviation. This calmness will be 
more easily obtained as the attention is more pow- 
erfully withdrawn from the contemplation of un-, 
mingled, unabated evil, and diverted to those acpi- 
dental benefits which prudence may confer on every 
state. 

Seneca has attempted not only to pacify us in 
misfortune, but almost to allure us to it, by repre- 
senting it as necessary to the pleasures of the mind. 
" He that never was acquainted with adversity," 
says he, " has seen the world but on one side, and 
is ignorant of half the scenes of nature." He in- 
vites his pupil to calamity as the Sirens allured 
the passenger to their coasts, by promising that he 
shall return with increase of knowledge, with en- 
larged views, and multiplied ideas. 

Curiosity is, in great and generous minds, the 
first passion and the last, and perhaps always pre- 
dominates in proportion to the strength of the con- 
templative faculties. He who easily comprehends 
all that is before him, and soon exhausts any single 
subject, is always eager for new inquiries ; and, in 
proportion as the intellectual eye takes in a wider 
prospect, it must be gratified with variety by more 
rapid flights and bolder excursions : nor perhaps 
can there be proposed to those who have been ac- 
customed to the pleasures of thought, a more pow- 
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er/dl incitement to any undertaking than the liope 
of filling their fancy with new images, of clearing 
their doubts, and enlightening their reason. 

When Jason, in Valerius Flaccus, would incline 
the young prince Acastus to accompany him in the 
first essay of navigation, he disperses his appre- 
hensions of danger by representations of the new 
tracts of earth and heaven which the expedition 
would spread before his eyes ; and tells him with 
what grief he would hear, at their return, of the 
countries which they shall have seen, and the toils 
which they have surmounted. 

" Led by our stars, what tracks immense we trace ! ^ 
From seas remote, what funds of science raise ! 
A pain to thought ! But when th* heroic band 
Returns applauded to their native land, 
A life domestic you will then deplore, 
And sigh while 1 describe the various shore." 

Acastus was soon prevailed upon by his curiosity 
to set roc)cs and hardships at defiance, and commit 
his life to the winds ; and the same motives have 
in all ages had the same effect upon those whom 
the desire of fame or wisdom has distinguished from 
the common mass of mankind. 

If, therefore, it can be proved that distress is ne- 
cessary to the attainment of knowledge, and that a 
happy situation hides from us so large a part of the 
field of meditation, the envy of many who repine 
at the sight of affluence and spleiKlour will be 
much diminished ; for such is the delight of mental 
superiority, that none on whom nature or study 
have conferred it would purchase the gifts of for- 
tune by its loss. * 

It is certain that, however the rhetoric of Seneca 
may have dressed adversity with extrinsic orna- 
ments, he has justly represented it as affording 
some opportunities of observation which cannot be 
found in continual success ; he has truly asserted. 
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that to escape misfortune is to want instruction, z^nd 
that to live at ease is to live in ignorance. 

As no man can enjoy happiness without thinking 
that he enjoys it, the experience of calamity is ne- 
cessary to a just sense of better fortune ; for the 
good of our present state is merely comparative, 
and the evil which every man feels will be sufficient 
to disturb and harass him, if he does not know how 
much he escapes. The lustre of diamonds is invig- 
orated by the interposition of darker bodies ; the 
lights of a picture are created by the shades. The 
highest pleasure which nature has Indulged to sen^ 
sitive perception is that of rest after fatigue ; yet 
that state which labour heightens into delight is of 
itself only ease, and is incapable of satisfying the 
mind without the superaddition of diversified amuse- 
ments. 

Prosperity, as is truly asserted by Seneca, very 
much obstructs the knowledge of ourselves. No 
man can form a just estimate of his own powers 
by unactive speculation. That fortitude which has 
encountered no dangers, that prudence which has 
surmounted no difficulties^ that integrity which has 
been attacked by no temptatiohs, can at best be 
considered but as gold not yet brought to the test, 
of whichf therefore, the true value cannot be as- 
signed. 

" He that traverses the lists without an adversa- 
ry, may receive," says the philosopher, "the reward 
of victonr, but he has no pretensions to the hon- 
our." If it be the highest happiness of man to 
contemplate himself with satisfaction and to re- 
ceive the gratulations of his own conscience, he 
whose courage has made way amid the turbulence 
of opposition, and whose vigour has broken through 
the snares of distress, has many advantages over 
those that have slept in the shades of indolence, 
and whose retrospect of time can entertain them 
with nothing but day rising upon day, and year gli- 
ding after year. 
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Equally necessary is some variety of fortune to a 
nearer inspection of the manners, principles, and 
affections of mankind. Princes, when they would 
know the opinions or grievances of their subjects, 
find it necessary to steal away from guards and at- 
tendants, and mingle on equal terms among the peo- 
ple. To him who is known to have the power of 
doing good or harm, nothing is shown in its natursd 
form. The behaviour of sdl that approach him is 
regulated by his humour, their narratives are adapt- 
ed to his inclination, and their reasonings deter- 
mined by his opinions ; whatever can alarm sus- 
picion or excite resentment is carefully suppressed, 
and nothing appears but uniformity of sentiments 
and ardour of affection. It may be observed, that 
the universal complaisance which the ladies have 
the right of exacting keeps them generally un- 
skilled in human nature ; prosperity will always 
enjoy the female prerogatives, and therefore must 
be always in danger of the same ignorance. Truth 
is scarcely to be heard but by those from whom it 
can serve no interest to conceal it. 



FOLLY OP DELAYING AMENDMENT. 

•• Our banen years are past ; 
Be this of life the first, of sloth the last" 

Stat,— Elphinston's Tram. 

No weakness of the human mind has more fre- 
quently incurred animadversion than the negligence 
with which men overlook their own faults, however 
flagrant, and the easiness with which they pardon 
them, however frequently repeated. 

It seems generally believed, that as the eye can- 
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not see itself, the mind has no faculties by which it 
can contemplate its own state, and that therefore 
we have not means of becoming acquainted with 
* our real characters ; an opinion which, like innu- 
merable other postulates, an inquirer finds himself 
inclined to admit upon very little evidence, because 
it affords a ready solution of many difficulties. It 
will explain why the greatest abilities frequently 
fail to promote the happiness of those who possess 
them ; why those who can distinguish with the ut- 
most nicety the boundaries of vice and virtue, suffer 
them to be confounded in th^ir own conduct ; why 
the active and vigilant resign their aflairs implicitly 
to the management of others ; and why the cautious 
and fearful make hourly approaches towards ruin, 
without one sigh of solicitude or struggle for es- 
cape. 

When a position teems thus with commodious 
consequences, who can, without regret, confess it 
to be false t Yet it is certain that declaimers have 
indulged a disposition to describe the dominion of 
the passions as extended beyond the limits that na- 
ture assigned. Self-love is often rather arrogant 
than blind : it does not hide our faults from our- 
selves, but persuades us that they escape the notice 
of others, and disposes us to resent censures, lest 
we should confess them to be just. We are se- 
cretly conscious of defects and vices which we 
hope to conceal from the public eye, and please 
ourselves with innumerable impostures, by which, 
in reality, nobody is deceived. 

In proof of the dimness of our internal sight, or 
the general inability of man to determine rightly 
concerning his own character, it is common to urge 
the success of the most absurd and incredible flat- 
tery, and the resentment always raided by advice, 
however soft, benevolent, and reasonable. But 
flattery, if its operation be nearly examined, will be 
found to owe its acceptance, not to our ignorance. 
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bat knowledge of our failures, and to delight us 
rather as it consoles our wants than displays our 
possessions. He that shall solicit the favour of his 
patron by praising him for qualities which he can 
find in himself, will be defeated by the more daring 
panegyrist who enriphes him with adscititious ex- 
cellence. Just praise is only a debt, but ilattery is 
a present. The acknowledgment of those virtues 
on which conscience congratulates us is a tribute 
that we can at any time exact with confidence ; but 
the celebration of those which we only feign, or 
desire without any vigorous endeavours to attain 
them, is received as a confession of sovereignty 
over regions never conquered, as a favourable de- 
cision of disputable claims, and is more welcome 
as it is more gratuitous. 

Advico is offensive, not because it lays us open 
to unexpected regret, or convicts us of any fault 
which has escaped our notice, but because it shows 
ns that we are known to others as well as to our- 
selves ; and the officious monitor is persecuted 
with hatred, not because his accusation is false, 
but because he assumes that superiority which we 
are not willing to grant him, and has dared to de- 
tect what we desired to conceal. 

For this reason advice is commonly ineffectual. 
If those who follow the call of their desires, with- 
out inquiry whither they are going, had deviated 
ignorantly from the paths of wisdom, and were 
rushing upon dangers unforeseen, they would readi- 
ly listen to information that recalls them from their 
errors, and catch the first alarm by which destruc- 
tion or infamy is denounced. Few that wander in 
the wrong way mistake it for the right ; they only 
find it more smooth and flowery, and indulge their 
own choice rather than approve it; therefore few 
are persuaded to quit it by admonition or reproof, 
Bince it impresses no new conviction, nor confers 
any powers of action or resistance. He that is 
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gravely informed how soon profusion will annihi- 
late his fortune, hears with little advantage what he 
knew before, and catohes at the next occasion of 
expense, because advice has no force to suppress 
his vanity. He that is told how certainly intem- 
perance will hurry him to the grave, runs with his 
usual speed to a new course of luxury, because his 
reason is not invigorated nor his appetite weakened. 

The mischief of flattery is, not that it persuades 
any man that he is what he is not, but that it sup- 
presses the influence of honest ambition, by raising 
an opinion that honour may be gained without the 
toil of merit ; and the benefit of advice arises com- 
monly, not from any new light imparted to the 
mind, but from the discovery which it affords of 
the public suffrages. He that could withstand con- 
science is frighted at infamy, and shame prevails 
when reason was defeated. 

As we all know our own faults, and know them 
commonly with many aggravations which human 
perspicacity cannot discover, there is, perhaps, no. 
man, however hardened by impudence ox dissipated 
by levity, sheltered by hypocrisy or blasted by dis- 
grace, who does not intend some time to review his 
conduct, and to regulate the remainder of his life 
by the laws of virtue. New temptations indeed at- 
tack him, new invitations are offered by pleasure 
and interest, and the hour of reformation is always 
delayed; every delay gives vice another oppor- 
tunity of fortifying itself by habit ; and the change 
of manners, though sincerely intended and ration- 
ally planned, is referred to the time when some 
craving passion shall be fully gratified, or some pow- 
erful allurement cease its importunity. 

Thus procrastination is accumulated on procras- 
tination, and one impediment succeeds another, till 
age shatters our resolution, or death intercepts the 
project of amendment. Such is often the end of 
salutary purposes after they* have long dehghted 
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the imagination, and appeased that disquiet which 
every mind feels from known misconduct, when the 
attention is not diverted by business or by pleasure. 
Nothing surely can be more unworthy of a rea- 
sonable nature than to continue in a state so oppo- 
site to real happiness, as that all the peace of soli- 
tude and felicity of meditation must arise from 
resolutions of forsaking it. Yet the world will 
often afford examples of men who pass months and 
years in a continual war with their own convictions, 
and are daily dragged by habit or betrayed by pas- 
sion into practices which they clpsed and opened 
their eyes with purposes to avoid; purposes which, 
though settled on conviction, the first impulse of 
momentary desire totally overthrows. 

The influence of custom is indeed such, that to 
conquer it will require the utmost eflforts of forti- 
tude and virtue; nor can I think any men more 
worthy of veneration and renown than those who 
have burst the shackles of habitual vice. This vic- 
tory, however, has different degrees of glory as of 
difficulty ; it is more heroic as the objects of guilty 
gratification are more famiiiar, and the recurrence 
of solicitation more frequent. He that, from expe- 
rience of the folly of ambition, resigns his offices, 
may se^ himself free at once from temptation to 
squander his life in courts, because he cannot re- 
gain his former station. He who is enslaved by an 
amorous passion may quit his tyrant in disgust, and 
absence will, without the help of reason, overcome 
by degrees the desire of returning. But those ap- 
petites to which every place affords their proper 
object, and which require no preparatory measures 
or gradual advances, are more tenaciously adhesive ; 
the wish is so near the enjoyment that compliance 
often precedes consideration ; and, before the pow- 
ers of reason can be summoned, the time for em- 
j)loying them is past. 

Indolence is, therefore, one of the vices from 
II.-K 
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which those whom it once infects are seldom re- 
formed. Every other species of luxury operates 
upon some appetite that is quickly satiated, and re- 
quires some concurrence of art or accident which 
every place will not supply ; but the desire of ease 
acts equally at all hours, and, the longer it is in- 
dulged, is the more increased. To do nothing is in 
. every man's power; we can never want an oppor- 
tunity of omitting duties. The lapse to indolence 
is soft and imperceptible, because it is only a mere 
cessation of activity ; but the return to diligence is 
difficult, because it implies a change from rest to 
motion, from privation to reality. 

Of this vice, as of all others, every man who in- 
dulges it is conscious : we all know our own state 
if we could be induced to consider it; and it might, 
perhaps, be useful to the conquest of all these en- 
snarers of the mind, if, at certain stated days, life 
was reviewed. Many things necessary are omitted, 
because we vainly imagine that they may be always 
performed ; and what cannot be done without pain 
will for ever be delayed, if the time of doing it be 
left unsettled. No corruption is great but by long 
negligence, which can scarcely pi^evail in a mind 
regularly and frequently awaKened by periodical 
remorse. He that thus breaks his life into parts, 
will find in himself a desire to distinguish every 
stage of his existence by some improvement, and 
delight himself with the approach of the day of 
recollection, as of the time which is to begin a 
new series of virtue And felicity. 
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ON BASHFULNESS, 

" The power of words and soothing sounds appease 
The raging pain and lessen the disease." • 

Hob.— Fbancis*^ Traru, 

Th« imbecility with which Verecundulus com- 
plains that the presence of a numerous assembly 
freezes his faculties, is particularly incident to the 
studious part of mankind, whose education necessa- 
rily secludes them in their earlier years from min- 
gled converse, till, at their dismission from schools 
and academies, they plunge at once into the tumult 
of the world, and, coming forth from the gloom of 
solitude, are overpowered by the blaze of pubUc 
life. 

It is, perhaps, kindly provided by nature; that, as 
the feathers and strength of ft bird grow together, 
and her wings are not completed till she is able to 
fly, so some proportion should be preserved in the 
human kind between judgment and courage; the 

Erecipitation of inexperience is therefore restrained 
y shame, and we remain shackled by timidity tiU 
we have learned to speak and act with propriety. 
I believe few can review the days of their youth 
without recollecting temptations which shame, rath- 
er than virtue, enabled them to resist ; and opinions 
which, however erroneous in their principles and 
dangerous in their consequences, they have panted 
to aSvance at the hazard of contempt and hatred, 
when they found themselves irresistibly depressed 
by a languid anxiety which seized them at the mo- 
ment of utterance, and still gathered strength from 
their endeavours to resist it. 

It generally happens that assurance keeps an even- 
pace with abiUty ; a^id the fear of miscarriage, which 
ninders our first attempts, is gradually dissipated as 
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our skill advances towards certainty of success. 
That bashfulness, therefore, which prevents dis- 
grace, that short and temporary shame which se- 
cures us from the danger of lasting reproach, can- 
not be properly counted among our misfortunes. 

Bashfulness, however it may incommode for a 
moment, scarcely ever produces evils of long con- 
tinuance ; it may flush tne cheek, flutter in the heart, 
deject the eyes, and enchain the tongue, but its mis- 
chiefs soon pass off without remembrance. It may 
sometimes exclude pleasure, but seldom opens any 
avenue to sorrow or remorse. It is observed some- 
where that few have repented of having forborne to 
speak. 

To excite opposition and inflame malevolence is 
the unhappy privilege of courage made arrogant by 
consciousness of strength. No man finds in him- 
self any inclination to attack or oppose him who 
confesses his superioritv by blushing in his pres- 
ence. Qualities exerted with apparent fearfulness 
receive applause from every voice and support^ from 
every hand. Diffidence may check resolution and 
obstruct performance, but compensates embarrass- 
ments by more important advantages: it conciliates 
the proud and softens the severe, averts envy from 
excellence and censure from miscarriage. 

It may indeed happen, that knowledge and virtuid 
remain too long congealed by this frigorific power, 
as the principles of vegetation are sometimes ob- 
structed by lingering frosts. He that enters late 
into a public station, though with all the abilities 
requisite to tlie discharge of his duty, will find his 
powers at first impeded by a timidity which he him- 
self knows to be vicious, and must struggle long 
against dejection and reluctance before he obtains 
the full command of his own attention, and adds 
the gracefulness of ease to the dignity of merit. 

For this disease of the mind I know not whether 
any remedies of much efficacy can be found. To 
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advise a man unaccustomed to the eyes of multi- 
tudes to mount a tribunal without perturbation ; to 
tell him whose life was passed in the shades of con- 
templation that he must not be disconcerted or per- 
plexed in receiving and returning the compliments 
of a splendid assembly, is to advise an inhabitant of 
Brazil or Sumatra not to shiver at an English win- 
ter, or him who has always lived upon a plain to 
look upon a precipice without emotion. It is to 
suppose custom instantaneously controllable by rea- 
son, and to endeavour to communicate by precept 
that which only time and habit can bestow. 

He that hopes by philosophy and contemplation 
alone t6 fortify himself against that awe which all, 
at their first appearance on the stage of life, must 
feel from the spectators, will, at the hour of need, 
be mocked by his resolution ; and I doubt whether 
the preservatives which Plato relates Alcibiades to 
have received from Socrates when he was about to 
speak in public, proved sufficient to secure him from 
the powerful fascination. 

Yet, as the effects of time may, by art and indus- 
try, be accelerated or retarded, it cannot be improper 
to consider how this troublesome instinct may be 
opposed when it exceeds its just proportion, and, in- 
stead of repressing petulance and temerity, silences 
eloquence and debilitates force ; since, though it 
cannot bo hoped that anxiety should be immediate- 
ly dissipated, it may be at least somewhat abated ; 
and the passions will operate with less violence 
when Reason rises against them, than while she 
either slumbers in neutralit}^ or, mistaking her in- 
terest, lends them her assistance. 

No cause more frequently produces bashfulness 
than too high an opinion of our own importance. 
He that imagines an assembly filled with his merit, 
panting with expectation and hushed with attention, 
easily terrifies himself with the dread of disappoint- 
ing them, and strains his imagination in pursuit of 
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something that may vindicate the veracity of fame* 
and show that his reputation was not gained by 
chance. He considers that what he shall say or 
do will never be forgotten ; that renown or infamy 
is suspended upon every syllable, and that nothing 
ought to fall from him which will not bear the test 
of time. Under such solicitude, who can wonder 
that the mind is overwhelmed, and, by struggling 
with attempts above her strength, quickly sinks into 
languishment and despondency ! 

The most useful medicines are often unpleasing 
to the taste. Those who are oppressed by their 
own reputation, will, perhaps, not be comforted by 
hearing that their cares are unnecessary. But the 
truth is, that no man is much regarded by the rest 
of the world. He that considers how little he 
dwells upon the condition of others, will learn how 
little the attention of others is attracted by himself. 
While we see multitudes passing before us, of 
whom, perhaps, not one appears to deserve our no- 
tice or excite our sympathy, we should remember 
that we likewise are lost ia the same throng ; that 
the eye which happens to glance upon us is turned 
in a moment on him that follows us ; and that the 
utmost which we can reasonably hope or faar is, to 
fill a vacant hour with prattle and be forgotten. 



HUMAN CONGRUITIES AND ANTIPATHIES. 

" Beasts of each kind their fellows spare ; 
Bear lives in amity with bear, "-^Juvenal. 

" The world," says Locke, ** has people of all 
sorts." As in the general hurry produced by the 
superfluities of some and necessities of others, no 
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man needs to stand still for want of emplojrmentt 
so in the innumerable gradations of ability, and 
endless varieties of study and inclination, no em- 
ployment can be vacant for want of a man qualified 
to discharge it. 

Such is probably the natural state of the uni- 
verse ; but it is so much deformed by interest and 
passion, that the benefit of his adaptation of men 
to things is not always perceived. The folly or 
indigence of those who set their services to sale, 
inclines them to boast of qualifications which they 
do not possess, and attempt busmess which they do 
not understand ; and they who have the power of 
assigning to others the task of life, are seldom hon- 
est or seldom happy in their nominations. Patrons 
are corrupted by avarice, cheated by credulity, or 
overpowered by resistless solicitation. They are 
sometimes too strongly influenced by honest preju- 
dices of friendship or the prevalence of virtuous 
compassion. For, whatever cool reason may direct, 
it is not easy for a man of tender and scrupulous 
goodness to overlook the immediate effect of his 
own actions, by turning his eyes upon remoter con- 
sequences, and to do that which must give present 
pain for the sake of obviating evils yet unfelt, or 
securing advantage in time to come. What is dis- 
tant is in itself ol^cure ; and, when we have no wish 
to see it, easily escapes our notice, or takes such a 
form as desire or imagination bestows upon it. 

^very man might for the same reason, in the 
multitudes that swarm about him, find some kindred 
mind with which he could unite in confidence and 
friendship; yet we see many straggling single 
about the world, unhappy for want of an associate, 
and pining with the necessity of confining their 
sentiments to their own bosoms. 

This inconvenience arises, in like manner, from 
struggles of the wfll against the understanding. 
It is not ofteB diffioidt to find a soilal^e companion. 
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if every man would be content with such as he is 
qualified to please. But if vanity tempts him to 
forsake his rank, and post himself among those 
with whom no common interest or mutual pleasure 
can ever unite him, he must always live in a state 
of unsocial separation, without tenderness and 
without trust. 

There are many natures which can never ap- 
proach within a certain distance, and which, when 
any irregular motive impels them towards contact, 
seem to start back from each other by some invin- 
cible repulsion. There are others which immedi- 
ately cohere whenever they come into the reach of 
mutual attraction, and, with very little formality of 
preparation, mingle intimately as soon as they meet. 
Every man, whom either business or curiosity has 
thrown at large into the world, will recollect many 
instances of fondness and dislike which have forced 
themselves upon him without the . intervention of 
his judgment ; of dispositions to court some and 
avoid others^ when he could assign no reason for 
the preference, or none adequate to the violence of 
his passions ; of influence that acted instantane- 
ously upon his mind, and which no arguments or 
persuasions could ever overcome. 

Among those with whom time and intercourse 
have made us familiar, we feel our affections divided 
in different proportions without much regard to 
moral or intellectual merit. Every man knows 
some whom he cannot induce himself to trust, 
though he has no reason^ to suspect that they would 
betray him; those to whom he cannot complain, 
though he never observed them to want compas- 
sion ; those in whose presence he never can be gay, 
though excited by invitations to mirth and freedom ; 
and those from whom he cannot be content to re- 
ceive instruction, though they never insulted his 
ignorance by contempt or ostentation. 

That much regard is to be had to those insUncts 
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of kindness and dislike, or that reason should blindly 
follow them, I am far from intending to inculcate : 
it is very certain that, by indulgence, we may give 
them strength which they have not by nature ; and 
almost every example of ingratitude and treachery 
proves that, by obeying them, we may commit our 
happiness to those who are very unworthy of so 
great a trust. But it may be deserved to be remark- 
ed, that, since few contend much with their inclina- 
tions, it is generally vain to solicit the good- will of 
those whom we perceive thus involuntarily aliena- 
ted from us ; neither knowledge nor virtue will rec- 
oncile antipathy ; and, though officiousness may for 
a time be admitted, and diligence applauded, they 
will at last be dismissed with coldness or discour- 
aged by neglect. 

Some have, indeed, an occult power of stealing 
upon the affections, of exciting universal benevo- 
lence, and disposing every heart to fondness and 
friendship. But this is a felicity granted only to 
the favourite of nature. The greater part of man- 
kind find a different reception from different dispo- 
sitions ; they sometimes obtain unexpected caresses 
from those whom they never flattered with uncom- 
mon regard, and sometimes exhaust all their arts 
of pleasing without effect. To these it is neces- 
sary to look round, and attempt every breast in 
which they find virtue sufficient for the foundation 
of friendship ; to enter into the crowd, and try whom 
chance will offer to their notice, till they fix on 
some temper congenial to their own, as the magnet, 
rolled in the dust, collects the fragments of its kin- 
dred metal from a thousand particles of other sub- 
stances. 

Every man must have remarked the facility with 
which the kindness of others is sometimes gained 
by those to whom he never could have imparted 
his own. We are, by our occupations, education, 
and habits of life, divided almost into different spe- 
ll.— L 
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cies, which regard one another, for the most part, 
with scorn and malignity. Each of these clalsses 
of the human race has desires, fears, and conver- 
sation, vexations and merriment, peculiar to itself; 
cares which another cannot feel ; pleasures which 
he cannot partake ; and modes of expressing every 
sensation which he cannot understana. That frohe 
which shakes one man with laughter will convulse 
another with indignation ; the strain of jocularity 
which in one place obtains treats and patronage, 
would in another be heard with indifference, and in 
a third with abhorrence. 

To raise esteem we must beneit others ; to pro- 
cure love we must please them. Aristotle observes, 
that old men do not readily form friendships, be- 
cause they are not easily susceptible of pleasure. 
He that can contribute to the hilarity of the vacant 
hour, or partake with e<}ual gust the favourite 
amusement; he whose mmd is employed on the 
same objects, and who, therefore, never harasses 
the understanding with unaccustomed ideas, will be 
welcomed with ardour and left with regret, unless 
he destroys those recommendations by faults with 
which peace and security cannot consist. 

It were happy if, in forming friendships, virtue 
could concur with pleasure ; but the greatest part 
of human gratifications approach so nearly to vice, 
that few who make the delight of others their rule 
of conduct can avoid disingenuous compliances; 
yet certainly he that suffers himself to be driven 
or allured from virtue, mistakes his own interest, 
since he gains succour by means for which his 
friend, if ever he becon\^s wise, must scorn him. 
and for which, at last, he must sc^m himself. 
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IMITATION OF OTHERS. 

•* Gaurus pretends to Cato's fame ; 
And proves, by Cato's vice, his claim." 

BiARTUL. 

DisTDcerioN is so pleasing to the pride of man^ 
that a great part of the pain and pleasure of life 
arises from the gratification or disappointment of 
an incessant wish for superiority, from the success 
or miscarriage of secret competitions, from victories 
and defeats, of which, though they appear to us of 
great importance, in reality none are conscious eic- 
cept ourselves. 

Proportionate to the prevalence of this love of 
praise is the variety of means by which its attain- 
ihent is attempted. Every man, however hopeless 
his pretensions may appear to all but himself, has 
some project by which he hopes to rise to reputa- 
tion ; some art by which be imagines that the notice 
of the world will be attracted ; some quality, good 
or bad, which discriminates him from the common 
herd of mortals, and by which others may be per- 
suaded to love t>r compelled to fear him. The 
ascents of honour, however steep, never appear in- 
accessiMe ; he that despairs to scale the precipices 
by which learning and valour have conducted their 
favourites, discovers some by-path or easier ac- 
clivity, which, though it cannot bring bim to the 
summit, will yet enable him to overlook those with 
whom he is now contending for eminence ; and we 
seldom require more to the happiness of the pres- 
ent hour than to surpass him that stands next be* 
fof^ us. 

As the greater part of human kind speak and act 
wholly by inutatKm, most of those who aspire to 
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honour and applause propose to themselves some 
example which serves as the model of their con- 
duct and the limit of their hopes. Almost every 
man, if closely examined, will be found to have en- 
listed himself under some leader wh^m he expects 
to conduct him to renown; to have some hero or 
other, living or dead, in his view, whose character 
he endeavours to assume, and whose performances 
he labours to equal. 

When the original is well chosen and judiciously 
copied, the imitator often arrives at excellence 
which he could never have attained without direc- 
tion ; for few are born with abihties to discover new 
possibilities of excellence, and to distinguish them- 
selves by means never tried before. 

But folly and idleness often contrive to gratify 
pride at a cheaper rate : not the qualities which 
are most illustrious, but those which are of easiest 
attainment, are selected for imitation ; and the hon- 
ours and rewards which public gratitude has paid 
to the benefactors of mankind, are expe^cted by 
wretches who can only imitate them in their vices 
and defects, or adopt some petty singularities, of 
which those frdm whom they are borrowed were 
secretly ashamed. 

No man rises to such a height as to become con- 
spicuous, but he is on one side censured by undis- 
cerning malice, which reproaches him for his best 
actions, and slanders his apparent and incontestable 
excellences ; and idolized on the other by ignorant 
admiration, which exalts his faults and follies into 
virtues. It may be observed, that he by whose in- 
timacy his acquaintances imagine themselves dig- 
nified, generally diffuses among them his mien ai^ 
his habits; and, indeed, without more vigilance 
than is generally applied to the regulation of the 
minuter parts of behaviour, it is not easy, when we 
converse much with one whose general character 
excites our veneration, to escape all contagion of 
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his peculiarities, even when we do not deliberately 
think them worthy of our notice, and when they 
would have excited laughter or disgust, had they 
not been protected by their alliance to nobler qual- 
ities, and accidentally consorted with knowledge or 
with virtue. 

The faults of a man loved or honoured some- 
times steal secretly and imperceptibly upon the 
wise and virtuous, but by injudicious fondness or 
thoughtless vanity are adopted with design. There 
is scarce any failing of mmd or body, any error of 
opinion or depravity of practice, which, instead of 
producing shame and discontent, its natural effects, 
has not at one time or other gladdened vanity with 
the hopes of praise, and been displayed with osten- 
tatious industry by those who sought kindred minds 
among the wits or heroes, and could prove their 
relation only by similitude of deformity. 

In consequence of this perverse ambition, every 
habit which reason condemns may be indulged and 
avowed. When a man is upbraided with his faults, 
he may indeed be pardoned if he endeavours to run 
for shelter to some celebrated name ; but it is not 
to be suffered that, from the retreats to which he 
fled from infamy, he should issue again with the 
confidence of conquests, and call upon mankind for 
praise. Yet we see men that waste their patri- 
mony in luxury, destroy their health with debauch- 
ery, and enervate their minds with idleness, because 
there have been some whom luxury never could 
sink into contempt, nor idleness hinder from the 
praise of genius. 

This general inclination of mankind to copy char- 
acters in the gross, and the force which the recom- 
mendation of illustrious examples adds to the al 
lurements of vice, ought to be considered by all 
whose character excludes them from the shades of 
secrecy, as incitements to scrupulous caution and 
universal purity of manners. No man, however 
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enslayed to his appetites or hurried by his passions, 
can, while he preserves his intellects unimpaired, 
please himself with promoting the corruption of 
others. He whose merit has enlarged his influence, 
would surely wish to exert it for the benefit of man- 
kind. Yet such will be the effect of his reputation, 
while he suffers himself to indulge in any favourite 
fault, that they who have no hope to reach his ex- 
cellence will catch at his failings, and his virtues 
will be cited to justify the copiers of his vices. 

It is particularly the duty of those who consign 
illustrious names to posterity, to take care lest 
their readers be misled by ambiguous examples. 
That writer maybe justly condemned as an enemy 
to goodness who suffers fondness or interest to 
confound right with wrong, or to shelter the faults 
which even the wisest and the best have committed 
from that ignominy which guilt ought always to 
suffer, and with which it should be more deeply 
stigmatized when dignified by its neighbourhood to 
uncommon worth, since we shall be in danger of 
beholding it without abhorrence unless its turpi- 
tude be laid open, and the eye secured from the de- 
ception of surrounding splendour. 



CHARACTER AS AFFECTED BY CIRCUM- 
STANCES. 

" Priscus, you*ve often asked me how I'd live, 
Should fate at once both wealth and honour give ; 
What soul his future conduct can foresee ? 
Tell me what sort of lion you would be." 

Mart.— F. Lewis's Trans, 

Nothing has been longer observed, than that a 
change of fortune causes a change of manners. ; 
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«id that it is difficult to conjecture, from the con- 
duct of him whom we see in a low condition, how 
he would act if wealth and power were put into his 
hands* But it is generally agreed thM few men are 
made better by affluence or exaltation ; and that the 
powers of the mind, when they are unbound and 
expanded by the sunshine of felicity, more fre- 
quently luxuriate into follies than blossom into good- 
ness. 

Many observations have concurred to establish 
this opinion, and it is not likely soon to become ob- 
solete for want of new occasions to reviye it. The 
greater part of mankind are corrupt in every con- 
dition, and differ in high and low stations onlj; as 
they have more or fewer opportunities of gratify- 
ing their desires, or as they are more or less re- 
strained by human censures. Many vitiate their 
princif^es in the acquisition of riches ; and who can 
wonder that what is gained by fraud and extortion 
is enjoyed with tyranny and excess 1 

Yet I am willing to believe that the depravation 
of the mind by external advantages, though cer- 
tainly not common, yet approaches not so nearly 
to universality as some have asserted in the bitter- 
ness of resentment or heat of declamation. 

Whoever rises above those who once pleased 
themselves with equality, will have many malevo- 
lent gazers at his eminence. To gain sooner than 
others that which all pursue with the same ardour, 
and to which all imagine themselves entitled, will 
for ever be a crime. When those who started with 
as in the race of life leave us so far behind that 
we have little hope to overtake them, we revenge 
our disappointment by remarks on the arts of sup- 
plantation by which they gained the advantage, or 
on the fioUy and arrogance with which they possess 
it. Of them whose rise we could ndt hinder, we 
Bolace ourselves by prognosticating the fall. 

It is impoiraible for human punty not to betray to 
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an eye thus sharpened by malignity some stains 
which lay concealed and unregarded while none 
thought it their interest to discover them ; nor can 
the most circumspect attention or steady rectitude 
escape blame from censors who have no inclination 
to approve. Riches therefore, perhaps, do not so 
often produce crimes as incite accusers. 

The common charge against those who rise 
above their original condition is that of pride. It 
is certain that success naturally confirms us in a 
favourable opinion of our own abilities. Scarce 
any man is willing to allot to accident, friendship, 
and a thousand causes which concur in every event 
without human contrivance or interposition, the 
part which they may justly claim in his advance- 
ment. We rate ourselves by our fortune rather 
than our virtues, and exorbitant claims are quickly 
produced by imaginary merit. But captiousness 
and jealousy are likewise easily offended, and to 
him who studiously looks for an affront, every mode 
of behaviour will supply it ; j^eedom will be rude- 
ness, and reserve sullenness ; mirth will be negli- 
gence, and seriousness formality; when he is re- 
ceived with formsdity, distance and respect are 
inculcated; if he is treated with familiarity, he 
concludes himself insulted by condescensions. 

It must, however, be confessed that, as all sud- 
den changes are dangerous, a quick transition from 
poverty to abundance can seldom be made with 
safety. He that has long lived within sight of 
pleasures which he could not reach, will need more 
than common moderation not to lose his reason in 
unbounded riot when they are first put into his 
power. 

Every possession is endeared by novelty ; every 
gratification is exaggerated by desire. It is difli- 
cult not to estimate what is lately gained above its 
real value ; it is impossible not to annex greater 
happiness to that condition from which we are unr 
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willingly excluded, than nature has <}ualified us to 
obtain. For this reason, the remote inheritor of an 
unexpected fortune may be generally distinguished 
from those who are enriched in the common course 
of lineal descent, by his greater haste to enjoy his 
wealth, by the finery of his dress, the pomp of his 
equipage, the splendour of his furniture, and the 
luxury of his table. 

A thousand things which famiUarity discovers to 
be of little value have power for a time to seize 
the imagination. , A Virginian king, when the Euro- 
peans had fixed a lock on his door, was so delight- 
ed to~ find his subjects admitted or excluded with 
such facility, that it was from morning to evening 
his whole employment to turn the key. We, among 
whom locks and keys have been longer in use, are 
inclined to laugh at this Indian amusement ; yet I 
doubt whether this paper will have a single reader 
that may not apply the story to himself, and rec- 
ollect some hours of his life in which he has been 
equally overpowered by the transitory charms of 
trifling novelty. 

Some indulgence is due to him whom a happy 
gale of fortune has suddenly transported into new 
regions, where unaccustomed lustre dazzles his 
eyes, and untasted delicacies solicit his appetite. 
Let him not be considered as lost in hopeless de- 
generacy, though he for a while forgets the regard 
due to others to indulge the contemplation of him* 
self, and in the extravagance of his first raptures 
expects that his eye should regulate the motions 
of all that approach him, and his opinion be re- 
ceived as decisive and oraculous. His intoxication 
will give way to time ; the madness of joy will 
fume imperceptibly away ; the sense of his insuffi- 
ciency will soon return ; he will remember that the 
co-operation of others is necessary to his happi 
ness, and learn to conciliate their regard by recip 
rocal beneficonce. 
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There is, at least, one consideration which on^ht 
to alleviate our censures of the powerful and rich. 
To imagme them chargeable with all the suilt and 
folly of their own actions is to be very little ac- 
quainted with the world. 

" Thoa hast not known the giddj whirls of fate, 
Nor servile flatteries which enchant the great*' 

He that can do much good or harm will not find 
many whom ambition or cowardice will suffer to be 
sincere. While we live upon the level with the 
rest of mankind, we are reminded of our duty by 
the admonitions of friends and reproaches of ene- 
mies ; but men who stand in the highest ranks of 
society seldom hear of their faults ; if by any acci- 
dent an opprobrious clamour reaches their ears, flat- 
tery is always at hand to pour in their opiates, to 
quiet* conviction, and obtund remorse. 

Favour is seldom gained but by conformity in 
vice. Virtue can stand without assistance, and 
considers herself as very little obliged by counte- 
nance and approbation ; but vice, spiritless and tim- 
orous, seeks the shelter of crowds and the support 
of confederacy. The sycophant, therefore, neg- 
lects the good qualities of his patron, and employs 
all his art on nis weakness and follies, regales 
his reigning vanity, or stimulates his prevalent de- 
sires. 

Virtue is sufllciently difficult with any circum- 
stances, but the difficulty is increased when reproof 
and advice are frighted away. In common life, 
reason and conscience have only the appetites and 
passions to encounter ; but in higher stations they 
must oppose artifice and adulation. He, therefore, 
that yields to such temptations cannot give those 
who look upon his miscarriage much reason for ex- 
ultation, since few can justly presume that from 
the same snare they should have been able to es- 
cape. • 
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EXTENT OP HUMAN DEPRAVITY. 

* Good men are scarce, the jast are thinlv town ; 
They thrive bat ill, nor can thev last when grown ; 
And should we count them, ana our store compile. 
Yet Thebes more gates could show, more mouths the Nile." 

Jcrv.— Cbeech*s Trans. 

None of the axioms of wisdom, which recom- 
mend the ancient sages to veneration, seems to 
have required less extent of knowledge or perspi- 
cacity of penetration than the remark of Bias, that 
ol irMovec KaKoiy the majoriti/ are wicked. 

The depravity of mankmd is so easily discover- 
able, that nothing but the desert or the cell can ex- 
clude it from notice. The knowledge of crimes 
intrudes uncalled and undesired. They whom 
their abstraction from common occurrences hinders 
from seeing iniquity, will quickly have their atten- 
tion awakened by feeling it. Even he who ven- 
tures not into the world may learn its corruption in 
his closet. For what are treatises of morality but 
persuasives to the practice of duties, for which no 
arguments would be necessary, but that we are con- 
tinually tempted to violate or neglect them ? What 
are all the records of history but narratives of suc- 
cessive villanies, of treasons and usurpations, mas- 
sacres and wars ? 

But perhaps the excellence of aphorisms con- 
sists not so much in the expression of some rare 
or abstruse sentiment .as in the comprehension of 
some obvious and useful truth in a few words. We 
frequently fall into error and folly, not because the 
true principles of action are not known, but be- 
cause for a time they are not remembered ; and he 
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may therefore be Justly numbered among the bene* 
factors of mankind who contracts the great rules 
of life into short sentences, that may be easily im- 
pressed on the memory, and taught by frequent rec- 
ollection to recur habitually to the mind. 

However those who have passed through half the 
life of man may now wonder that any should re- 
quire to be cautioned against corruption, they will 
find that they have themselves purchased their con- 
viction by many disappointments and vexations, 
which an earlier knowledge would have spared 
them ; and may see on every side some entan- 
gling themselves in perplexities, and some sinking 
into ruin by ignorance or neglect of the maxim of 
Bias. 

Every day sends out, in quest of pleasure and 
distinction, some heir fondled in ignorance and flat- 
tered into pride. He comes forth with all the con- 
fidence of a spirit unacquainted with superiors, 
and all the benevolence of a mind not yet irritated 
by opposition, alarmed by fraud, or imbittered by 
cruelty. He loves all, because he imagines him- 
self the universal favourite. Every exchange of 
salutation produces new acquaintance, and every 
acquaintance kindles into friendship. 

Every season brings a new flight of beauties into 
the world, who have hitherto heard only of their 
own charms, and imagine that the heart feels no 
passion but that of love. They are seen surround- 
ed by admirers whom they credit, because they tell 
them only what is heard with delight. Whoever 
gazes upon them is a lover, and whoever forces a 
sigh is pining in despair. 

He surely is a useful monitor who inculcates to 
these thoughtless strangers that the majority are 
wicked; who informs them that the train which 
wealth and beauty draw after them is lured only by 
the scent of prey ; and that, perhaps, among all 
those who crowd about them with professions and 
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flatteries, there is not one who does not hope for 
some opportunity to devour or betray them, to glut 
himself by their destruction, or to share their spoils 
with a stronger savage. 

Virtue, presented singly to the imagination or the 
reason, is so well recommended by its own graces, 
and so strongly supported by arguments, that a good 
man wonders how any can be bad ; and they who 
are ignorant of the force of passion and interest, 
who never observed the arts of seduction, the con- 
tagion of example, the gradual descent from one 
crime to another, or the insensible depravation of 
the principles by loose conversation, naturally ex- 
pect to find integrity in every bosom and veracity 
on every tongue. 

It is, indeed, impossible not to hear from those 
who have lived longer, of wrongs and falsehoods, 
of violence and circumvention ; but such narratives 
are commonly regarded by the young, the hardy, 
and the confident, as nothing more than the mur- 
murs of peevishness or the dreams of dotage; and, 
notwithstanding all the documents of hoary wisdom, 
we commonly plunge mto the world fearless and 
credulous, without any foresight of danger or ap- 
prehension of deceit. 

I have remarked, in a former paper, that credulity 
is the common failing of unexperienced virtue ; and 
that he who is spontaneously suspicious may be 
justly charged with radical corruption ; for, if he 
has not known the prevalence of dishonesty by in- 
formation, nor had time to observe it with his own 
eyes, whence can he take his measures of judgment 
but from himself? 

They who best deserve to escape the snares of 
artifice are most likely to be entangled. He that 
endeavours to live for the good of others must 
always be exposed to the arts of those who live 
only for themselves, unless he is taught by timely 
preceots the caution required in common transac* 
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tions, and shown at a distance the pitfalls of ti^aoh- 
ery. 

To youth, therefore, it should he carefully incul- 
cated, that, to enter the road of life without caution 
or reserve, in expectation of general fidelity and jus- 
tice, is to launch on the wide ocean without the in- 
struments of steerage, and to hope that every wind 
will be prosperous, and that eveiy coast will afford 
a harbour. 

To enumerate the various motives to deceit and 
injury would be to count all the desires that prevail 
among the sons of men ; since there is no ambition, 
however petty, no wish, however absurd, that, by 
indulgence, will not be enabled to overpower the 
influence of virtue. Many there are who openly 
and almost professedly regulate all their conduct 
by their love of money ; who have no other reason 
for action or forbearance, for compliance or refusal, 
than that they hope to gain more by one than by 
the other. These are, indeed, the meanest and 
cruellest of human beings ; a race with whom, as 
with some pestiferous animals, the whole creation 
seems to be at war ; but who, however detested or 
scorned, long continue to add heap to heap, and, 
when they have reduced one to beggary, are still 
permitted to fasten on another. 

Others, yet less rationally wicked, pass their 
lives in mischief, because they cannot bear the 
sight of success, and mark out every man for ha- 
tred whose fame or fortune they believe increa- 
sing. 

Many who have not advanced to these degrees 
of guilt are yet wholly unqualified for friendship, 
and unable to maintain any constant or regular 
course of kindness. Happiness may be destroyed 
not only by union with the man who is apparently 
the slave of interest, but with him whom a wild 
opinion of the dignity of perseverance, in whatever 
cause, disposes to pursue every injury with unwea- 
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ried and perpetual resentment; with him whose 
vanity inclines him to consider every man as a ri- 
val in every pretension ; with him whose airy neg- 
ligence puts his friend's affairs or secrets in contin- 
ual hazard, and who thinks his forgetfulness of 
others excused h3r his inattention to himself ; and 
with him whose inconstancy ranges without any 
settled rule of choice through varieties of friend- 
ship, and who adopts and dismisses favourites by 
the sudden impulse of caprice. 

Thus numerous are the dangers to which the 
converse of mankind exposes us, and which can 
be avoided only by prudent distrust. He, there- 
fore, that, remembering this salutary maxim, learns 
early to withhold his fondness from fair appearan- 
ces, will have reason to pay some honours to Bias 
of Priene, who enabled him to become wise with- 
out the cost of experience. 



INCONSISTENCY OF HUMAN CONDUCT 

** To yield to remedies is half the care." 

Sbmboa. 

Ptthaoobas is reported to have required from 
those wiiom he instructed in philosophy a proba- 
tionary silence of five years. Whether this prohibi- 
tion of speech extended to all the parts of his time, 
as seems generally to be supposed, or was to be 
observed only in the school or. in the presence of 
their master, as is more probable, it was sufficient 
to discover the pupil's disppsition ; to try whether 
he was willing to pay the price of learning; or 
whether he was one of those whose ardour was 
rather violent than lasting, and who expected to 
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grow wise on other terms than those of patience 
and obedience. 

Many of the blessings universally desired are 
very frequently wanted, because most men, when 
they should labour, content themselves to complain, 
and rather linger in a state in which they cannot 
be at rest, than improve their condition by vigour 
and resolution. 

Providence has fixed the limits of human enjoy- 
ment b^ immovable boundaries, and has set differ- 
ent gratifications at such a distance from each other 
that no art or power can bring them together. This 
great law it is the business of every rational being 
to understand, that life may not pass away in an a£ 
tempt to make contradictions consistent, to com- 
bine opposite qualities, and to unite things which the 
nature of their being must always keep asunder. 

Of two objects tempting at a distance on contra- 
ry sides, it is impossible to approach one but by re- 
ceding from the other ; by long deliberation and dil- 
atory projects they may both be lost, but can never 
be both gained. It is therefore necessary to com- 
pare them, and, when we have determined the pref- 
erence, to withdraw our eyes and our thoughts at 
once from that which reason directs us to reject. 
This is more necessary if that which we are for- 
saking has the power of delighting the senses or 
firing the fancy. He that once turns aside to the^ 
allurements of unlawful pleasure can have no secu- 
rity that he shall ever regain the paths of virtue. 

The philosophic goddess of Boethius, having re- 
lated the story of Orpheus, who, when he had re- 
covered his wife from the dominions of death, lost 
her again by looking back upon her in the confines 
of light, concludes with a very elegant and forcible 
application. Whoever you are that endeavour to ele- 
vate your minds to the Ultxminations of Heaven^ consid- 
er yourselves as represented in this fable : for he that 
is once so far overcome as to turn back his eyes towards 
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ihe infernal caverns, loses at the first sight all that influ" 
ence which attracted him on high. 

It may be observed, in general, that the future is 
purchased by the present. It is not possible to se- 
cure distant or permanent happiness but by the for- 
bearance of some immediate gratification. This is 
so evidently true with regard to the whole of our 
existence, that all the precepts of theology have no 
other tendency than to enforce a life of faith ; a life 
not regulated by our senses, but our belief; a life in 
which pleasures are to be refused for fear of invisi- 
ble punishments, and calamities sometimes to be 
sought, and always endured, in hope of rewards 
that shall be obtained in another state. 

Even if we take into our view only that particle 
of our duration which is terminated by the grave, it 
will be found that we cannot enjov one part of life 
beyond itie common limitations of pleasure, but by 
anticipating some of the satisfaction which should 
exhilarate the following years. The heat of youth 
may spread happiness into wild luxuriance ; but the 
radical vigour requisite to make it perennial is ex- 
hausted, and all that can be hoped afterward is lan- 
guor and sterility. 

The reigning error of mankind is, that we are no 
content with the conditions on which the goods of 
life are granted. No man is insensible of the value 
of knowledge, the advantages of health, or the con- 
venience of plenty, but every day shows us those 
on whom the conviction is without effect. 

Knowledge is praised and desired by multitudes 
whom her charms could never rouse from the couch 
of sloth ; whom the faintest invitation oi pleasure 
draws away from their studies ; to whom any other 
method of wearing out the day is more eligible than 
the use of books, and who are more easily engaged 
by any conversation than such as may rectify their 
notions oT enlarge their comprehension. 

Every man that has feU pain knows how little 
II.~M ^ 
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all olher comforts can gladden him to whom health 
is denied. Yet who is there does not sometimes 
hazard it for the enjoyment of an hour ? All as- 
semblies of jollity, all places of public entertain- 
ment, exhibit examples of strength wasted in riot 
and beauty withering in irregularity ; nor is it easy 
to enter a house in which part of the family is not 
groaning in repentance of past intemperance, and 

gart admitting disease by negligence, or soliciting it 
y luxury. 

There is no pleasure which men of every age and 
sect have more generally agreed to mention with 
contempt than the gratifications of the palate ; an 
entertainment so far removed from intellectual hap- 
piness that scarcely the most shameless of the sen- 
sual herd have dared to defend it ; yet even to this, 
the lowest of our delights— to this, though neither 
quick nor lasting — is health, with all its activity and 
sprightliness, daily sacrificed ; and for this are half 
the miseries endured which urge impatience to call 
on death. 

The whole world is put in motion by the wish for 
riches and the dread of poverty. Who, then, would 
not imagine, that such conduct as will inevitably de- 
stroy what all are thus labouring to acquire, must 
generally be avoided 1 That he who spends more 
than he receives must in time become indigent, 
cannot be doubted ; but, how evident soever this 
consequence may appear, the spendthrift moves in 
the whirl of pleasure with too much rapidity to keep . 
it before his eyes, and, in the intoxication of gayety, 
grows every day poorer, without any such sense of 
approaching ruin as is sufficient to awake him into 
caution. 

Many complaints are made of the misery of life ; 
and, indeed, it must be confessed, that we are sub- 
ject to calamities by which the good and bad, the 
diligent and slothful, the vigilant and heedless, are 
equally afflicted. But, surely, though some indul- 
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gence may be allowed to groans extorted by inevi- 
table misery, no man has a right to repine at evils 
which, against warning, against experience, he de- 
, liberately and leisurely brings upon his own head ; 
or to consider himself as debarred from happiness 
by such obstacles as resolution may break or dex- 
terity may put aside. 

Great numbers who quarrel with their condition 
have wanted, not the power, but the will to obtain a 
better state. They have never contemplated the 
difference between good and evil sufficiently to 
quicken aversion or invigorate desire ; they have 
mdulged a drowsy thoughtlessness or giddy levity ; 
have committed the balance of choice to the man- 
agement of caprice ; and, when they have long ac- 
customed themselves to receive all that chance of- 
fered them, without examination, lament at last that 
they find themselves deceived. 



FOPPERY EXPOSES TO RIDICULE AND 
CONTEMPT. 

*• Democritua would feed his spleen, and shake 
His sides and shoulders till he felt them ache." 

Juv.— Dryden's Trans. 

" Every man," says TuUy, " has two characters ; 
one which he partakes with all mankind, and by 
which he is distinguished from brute animals ; an- 
other, which discriminates him from the rest of his 
own species, and impresses on him a manner and 
temper peculiar to himself: this particular charac- 
ter, if it be not repugnant to the laws of general hu- 
manity, it is always his business to cultivate and 
preserve." 
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Every hour furnishes some confirmation of Tul- 
ly*8 precept. It seldom happens that an assembly 
of pleasure is so happily selected but that some one 
finds admission with whom the rest are deservedly 
offended ; and it will appear, on a close inspection, 
that scarce any man becomes eminently disagreea- 
ble but by a departure from his real character, and 
an attempt at something for which nature or educa- 
tion have left him unqualified. 

Ignorance or dulness have, indeed, no power of 
affording delight ; but they never give disgust ex- 
cept when they assume the dignity of knowledge 
or ape the sprightliness of wit. Awkwardness and 
inelegance have none of those attractions by which 
ease and politeness take possession of the heart ; 
but ridicule and censure seldom rise against them, 
unless they appear associated with that confidence 
which belongs only to long acquaintance with the 
modes of life, and to consciousness of unfailing pro- 
priety of behaviour. Deformity itself is regarded 
¥rith tenderness rather than aversion when it does 
not attempt to deceive the sight by dress and deco- 
ration, and to seize upon fictitious claims the pre- 
rogatives of beauty. 

He that stands to contemplate the crowds that 
fill the streets of a populous city, will see many 
passengers whose air and motion it will be difilcult 
to beheld without contempt and laughter ; but if he 
examines what are the appearances that thus pow- 
erfully excite his risibility, he will find among them 
neither poverty nor disease, nor any involuntary or 
painful defect. The disposition to derision and in- 
sult is awakened by the softness of foppery, the 
swell of insolence, the liveliness of levity, or the 
solemnity of grandeur ; by the sprightly trip, the 
stately stalk, the formal strut, and the lofty mien ; 
by gestures intended to catch the eye, and by looks 
elaborately formed as evidences of importance. 

It has, I think, been sometimes urged in favour 
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of affectation, that it is only a mistake of the means 
to a good end, and that the intention with which it 
is practised is always to please. If all attempts 
to innovate the constitutional or habitual character 
have really proceeded from public spirit and love 
of others, the world has hitherto been sufficiently 
ungrateful, since no return but scorn has yet been 
made to the most difficult of all enterprises, a con- 
test with nature ; nor has any pity been shown to 
the fatigues of labour which never succeeded, and 
the uneasiness of disguise by which nothing was 
concealed. 

It seems, therefore, to be determined, by the gen- 
eral suffrage of mankind, that he who decks him- 
self in adscititious qualities rather purposes to com- 
mand applause than impart pleasure ; and he is 
therefore treated as a man, who, by an unreasona- 
ble ambition, usurps the place in society to which 
he has no right. Praise is seldom paid with will- 
ingness even to incontestable merit, and it can be 
no wonder that he who calls for it without desert 
is repulsed with universal indignation. 

AQBctation natursdly counterfeits those excellen- 
ces which are placed at the greatest distance from 
possibility of attainment. We are conscious of our 
own defects, end eagerly endeavour to supply them 
by artificial excellence ; nor would such efforts be 
wholly without excuse, were they not often excited 
by ornamental trifles, which lie, that thus anxious- 
ly struggles for the reputation of possessing them, 
would not have been known to want, had not his 
industry quickened observation. 

Gelasimus passed the first part of his life in aca- 
demical privacy and rural retirement, without any 
other conversation than that of scholars, grave, 
studious, and abstracted as himself. He cultivated 
the mathematical sciences with indefatigable dili- 
gence, discovered many useful theorems, discussed 
with great accuracy the resistance of fluids, and 
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though his priority was not generally acknowledg- 
ed, was the first who fully explained all the proper- 
ties of the catenarian* curve. 

Learning, when it rises to eminence, will be ob- 
served in time, whatever mists may happen to sur- 
round it. Gelasimus, in his forty-ninth year, was 
distinguished by those who have the rewards of 
knowledge in their hands, and called out to display 
his acquisitions for the honour of his country, and 
add dignity by his presence to philosophical assem- 
blies. As he did not suspect his unfitness for com- 
mon affairs, he felt no reluctance to obey the invi- 
tation, and what he did not feel he had yet too much 
honesty to feign. He entered into the world at a 
larger and more populous college, where his per- 
formance would be more pubhc and his renown 
farther extended ; and imagined that he should find 
his reputation universally prevalent, and the influ- 
ence of learning everywhere the same. 

His merit introduced him to splendid tables and 
elegant acquaintance ; but he did not find himself 
always qualified to join in the conversation. He 
was distressed by civilities which he knew nothow 
to repay, and entangled in many ceremonial per- 
plexities from which his books and diagrams could 
not extricate him. He was sometimes unluckily 
engaged in disputes with ladies with whom alge- 
braic axion^s had no great weight ; and saw many 
whose favour and esteem he could not but desire, 
to whom he was very little recommended by his 
theories of the tides, or his appiroximations to the 
quadrature of the circle. Gelasimus did not want 
penetration to discover that no charm was more 
generally irresistible than that of easy facetiousness 
and flowing hilarity. He saw that diversion was 
more frequently welcome than improvement ; that 

'*' From catena, a chain, and signifying, in geometry, the pecu- 
liar curve formed by a chain or rope banging freely from two 
points of suspension. 
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authority and seriousness were rather feared than 
loved ; and that the grave scholar was a kind of 
imperious ally, hastily dismissed when his assist- 
ance was no longer necessary. He came to a sud- 
den resolution of throwing off those cumbrous or- 
naments of learning which hindered his reception, 
and commenced a man of wit and jocularity. Ut- 
terly unacquainted with every topic of merriment, 
ignorant of the modes and follies, the vices and 
virtues of mankind, and unfurnished with any ideas 
but such as Pappus and Archimedes had given him, 
he began to silence all inquiries with a jest instead 
of a solution ; extended his face with a grin, which 
he mistook for a smile ; and, in the place of a sci- 
entific discourse, retailed in a new language formed 
between the college and the tavern, the intelligence 
of the newspaper. 

Laughter, he knew, was a token of alacrity; and 
therefore, whatever he said or heard, he was care- 
ful not to fail in that great duty of a wit. If he 
asked or told the hour of the day, if he complained 
of heat or cold, stirred the fire, or filled a glass, re- 
moved his chair, or snuffed a candle, he always 
found some occasion to laugh. The jest was in- 
deed a secret to all but himself, but habitual con- 
fidence in his own discernment hindered him from 
suspecting any weakness or mistake. He wonder- 
ed that his wit was so little understood, but expect- 
ed that his audience would comprehend it by de- 
grees, and persisted all his life to show, by gross 
buffoonery, now little the strongest faculties can pe^ 
^rm beyond the limits of their own province. 
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INTEREST AND ENVY THE DISTURBERS 
OF HUMAN HAPPINESS. 

" No Oedth of partnership dominion owns ; 
Still discord hovers o'er divided throhes." 

Lucan.—Rowb's Trana, 

The hostility perpetually exercised between one 
man and another, is caused by the desire of many 
for. that which only few can possess. Every man 
would be rich, powerful, and famous: yet fame, 
power, and riches are only the names of relative 
conditions, which imply the obscurity of dependance 
and poverty of greater numbers. 

This universal and incessant competition pro- 
duces injury and malice by two motives, interest 
and envy; the prospect of adding to our posses- 
sions what we can take from others, and the hope 
of alleviating the sense of our disparity by lessen- 
ing others, though we gain nothing to ourselves. 

Of these two malignant and destructive powers, 
it seems probable, at the first view, that interest has 
the strongest and most extensive influence. It is 
easy to conceive, that opportunities to seize what 
has been long wanted may excite desires almost 
irresistible ; but surely the same eagerness cannot 
be kindled by an accidental power of destroying 
that which gives happiness to another. It must be 
more natural to rob for gain than to ravage only for 
mischief. 

Yet I am inclined to believe that the great law 
of mutual benevolence is oftener violated by envy 
than by interest ; and that most of the misery which 
the defamation of blameless actions or the obstruc- 
tion of honest endeavours brings upon the world, 
is inflicted by men that propose no advantage to 
themselves but the satisfaction of poisoning the ban- 
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qaet which they cannot taste, and blasting the har 
vest which they have no right to reap. 

Interest can diffuse itself but to a narrow com- 
pass. The number is never large of those who can 
hope to fill the posts of degraded power, catch the 
fragments of shattered fortune, or succeed to the 
honours of depreciated beauty. But the empire of 
envy has no limits, as it requires to its influence 
very little help from external circumstances. Envy 
may always be produced by idleness and pride, and 
in what place wiU they not be found ? 

Interest requires some qualities not universally 
bestowed. The ruin of another will produce no 
profit to him who has not discernment to mark his 
advantage, courage to seize, and activity to pursue 
it ; but the cold malignity of envy may be exerted 
in a torpid and quiescent state, amid the gloom of 
stupidity, in the coverts of cowardice. He that falls 
by the attacks of interest is torn by hungry tigers ; 
he may discover and resist his enemies. He that 
perishes in the ambushes of envy is destroyed by un- 
known and invisible assailants, and dies like a man 
suffocated by a poisonous vapour, without knowl- 
edge of his danger or possil>ility of contest. 

Interest is seldom pursued but at some hazard. 
He that hopes to gain much has commonly some- 
thing to lose ; and, when he ventures to attack supe- 
riority, if he fails to conquer, is irrevocably crushed. 
But envy may act without expense or danger. To 
spread suspicion, to invent calumnies, to propagate 
scandal, requires neither labour nor courage. It is 
easy for the author of a He, however malignant, to 
escape detection, and infamy needs very little indus- 
try to assist its circulation. 

Envy is almost the only vice which is practicable 
at all times and in every place : the only passion 
which can never lie quiet for want of irritation ; its 
effects, therefore, are everywhere discoverable, and 
its attemots always to be dreaded. 
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It is impossible to mention a name which any ad- 
vantageous distinction has made eminent, but some 
latent animosity will burst out. The wealthy trader, 
however he may abstract himself from public affairs, 
will never want those who hint, with Shylock, that 
ships are but boards. The beauty adorned only 
with the unambitious graces of innocence and mod- 
esty, provokes, whenever she appears, a thousand 
murmurs of detraction. The genius, even when he 
endeavours only to entertain or instruct, yet suffers 
persecution from innumerable critics, whose acri- 
mony is excited merely by the pain of seeing oth- 
ers pleased, and of hearing applauses which another 
enjoys. 

The frequency of envy makes it so familiar that 
it escapes our notice ; nor do we often reflect upon 
its turpitude or malignity till we happen to feet its 
influence. When he that has given no provocation 
to malice but by attempting to excel, finds himself 
pursued by multitudes whom he never saw, wi thrall 
thelmplacabihty of personal resentment; when he 
perceives clamour and malice let loose upon him as 
a public enemy, and incited by every stratagem of 
defamation; when he hears the misfortunes of his 
family or the follies of his youth exposed to the 
world, and every failure of conduct or defect of na- 
ture aggravated and ridiculed, he then learns to ab- 
hor those artifices at which he only laughed before, 
and discovers how much the happiness of life would 
be advanced by the eradication of envy from the 
human heart. 

Envy is, indeed, a stubborn weed of the mind, 
and seldom yields to the culture of philosophy. 
There are, however, considerations which, if care- 
fully implanted and diligently propagated, might in 
time overpower and repress it ; since no one can ' 
nurse it for the sake of pleasure, as its effects are 
only shame, anguish, and perturbation. 

It is, above all other vices, inconsistent with the 
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character of a social being, because it sacrifices 
truth and kindness to very weak temptations. He 
that plunders a wealthy neighbour gains as much as 
he takes away, and may improve his own condition 
in the same proportion as he impairs another's ; but 
he that blasts a flourishing reputation must be con- 
tent with a small dividend of additional fame, so 
small as can afford very little consolation to balance 
the guilt by which it is obtained. 

I have hitherto avoided that dangerous and em- 
pirical morality which cures one vice by means of 
another ; but envy is so base and detestable, so vile 
in its original and so pernicious in its effects, that 
the predominance of almost any other quality is to 
be preferred. It is one of those lawless enemies 
of society against which poisoned arrows may hon- 
estly be used. Let it, therefore, be constantly re- 
membered, that whoever envies another confesses 
his superiority, and let those be reformed by thehr 
pride who have lost their virtue. 

It is no slight aggravation of the injuries which 
envy incites, that they are committed against those 
who have given no intentional provocation; and that 
the sufferer is often marked out for ruin, not because 
he has failed in any duty, but because he has dared 
to do more thfin was required. 

Almost every other crime is practised by the help 
of some quality which might have produced esteem 
or love if it had been well employed ; but envy is 
mere unmixed and genuine evil ; it pursues a hate- 
ful end by despicable means, and desires not so 
much its own happiness as another's misery. To 
avoid depravity like this, it is not necessary that any 
one should aspire to heroism or sanctity, but only 
that he should resolve not to quit the rank which 
nature assigns him, and wish to maintain the dignity 
of a human being. 
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FORGIVENESS OF INJURIES. 

" Bta oh I revenge ia tweet. 
Thus think the crowd ; who, eager to engage, 
Take quickly fire, and kindle into rage. 
Not 80 mild Thales, nor Chrysippus thought, 
Nor that good man who drank the poisonous draught 
With mind serene, and could not wish to see 
His vile accuser drink as deep as he : 
Exalted Socrates ! divinely brave ! 
Injured he fell, and dying he forgave ; 
Too noble for revenge ; which still we find 
The weakest frailty of a feeble mind." 

Juv.— Drydbn's Trans. 

No TicioUs dispositions of the mind more obsti- 
nately resist both the counsels of philosophy and 
the injunctions of religion, than those which are 
complicated with an opinion of dignity ; and which 
we cannot dismiss without leaving in the hands of 
opposition some advantage iniquitously obtained, 
or suffering fh>m our own prejudices some imputa- 
tion of pusillanimity. 

For this reason, scarcely any law of our Redeem- 
er is more openly transgressed or more industri- 
ously evaded than that by which he c'ommands his 
followers to forgive injuries, and prohibits, under 
the sanction of eternal misery, the gratification of 
the desire which every man feels to return pain 
upon him that inflicts it. Many, who could have 
conquered their anger, are unable to combat their 
pride, and pursue offences to extremity of ven- 
geance, lest they should be insulted by the triumph 
of an enemy. 

But certainly no precept could better become 
him at whose birth peace was proclaimed to the 
earth. For what would so soon destroy all the or- 
der of society, and deform life with violence and 
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ravage, as a permission to every one to judge h'S 
own cause, and to apportion his own recompense 
for imagined injuries. 

It is difficult for a man of the strictest justice not 
to favour himself too much in the calmest mo- 
ments of solitary meditation. Every one wishes 
for the distinction for which thousands are wishing 
at the same time, in their own opinion, with better 
claims. He that, when his reason operates in its 
full force, can thus, by the mere prevalence of self- 
love, prefer himself to his fellow-beings, is very 
unlikely to judge equitably, when his passions are 
agitated by a sense of wrong, and his attention 
wholly engrossed by pain, interest, or danger. Who- 
ever arrogates to himself ihe right of vengeance, 
shows how little he is qualified to decide his own 
claims, since he certainly demands what he would 
think unfit to be granted to another. 

Nothing is more apparei^ than that, however in- 
jured or however provoked, some must at last be 
contented to forgive. For it can never be hoped 
that he who first commits an injury will content- 
edly acquiesce in the penalty required; the same 
haughtiness of^ontempt and vehemence of desire 
that prompt the act of injustice, will more strongly 
incite its justification ; and resentment can never so 
exactly balance the pimishment with the fault, but 
there will remain an overplus of vengeance, which 
even he who condemns his first action will think 
himself entitled to retaliate. What, then, can ensue 
but a continual exacerbation of hatred, an unextin- 
guishable feud, an incessant reciprocation of mis- 
chief, a mutual vigilance to entrap, and eagerness 
to destroy 1 

Since, then, the imaginary right of vengeance 
must be at last remitted, because it is impossible to 
live in perpetual hostility, and equally impossible 
that of two enemies either should first think him- 
self obliged by justice to submission, it is surely 
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eligible to forgive early. Every passion is more 
easily subdued before it has been long accustomed 
to possession of the heart ; every idea is oblitera- 
ted with less difficulty, as it has been more slightly 
impressed and less frequently renewed. He who 
has often brooded over his wrongs, pleased himself 
with schemes of malignity, and glutted his pride 
with the fancied supplications of humbled enmity, 
will not easily open his bosom to amity and recon- 
ciliation, or indulge the gentle sentiments of be- 
nevolence and peace. 

It is easiest to forgive while there is yet a little 
to be forgiven. A single injury may be soon dis- 
missed from the memory ; but a long succession of 
ill offices by degrees associates itself with every 
idea ; a long contest involves so many circumstan- 
ces, that every place and action will recall it to the 
mind; and fresh remembrance of vexation must 
still enkindle rage and irritate revenge. 

A wise man will make haste to forgive, because 
he knows the true value of time, and will not suffer 
it to pass away in unnecessary pain. He that will- 
ingly suffers the corrosions of inveterate hatred, and 
gives up his days and nights to the gloom of malice 
and perturbations of stratagem, cannot surely be 
said to consult his ^ase. Resentment is a union 
of sorrow with malignity ; a combination of a pas- 
sion which all endeavour to avoid, with a passion 
which all concur to detest. The man who retires 
to meditate mischief and to exasperate his own 
rage ; whose thoughts are enxployed only on means 
of distress and contrivances of ruin ; whose mind 
never pauses from the remembrance of his own 
sufferings but to indulge some hope of enjoying 
the calamities of another, may justly be numbered 
among the most miserable of human beings ; among 
those who are guilty without reward; who have 
neither the gladness of prosperity nor the calm of 
innocence. 
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"Whoever considers the weakness both of himself 
and others, will not long want persuasives to for- 
giveness. We know not to what degree of malig- 
nity any injury is to be imputed, or now much its 
gujlt, if we were to inspect the mind of him that 
committed it, would be extenuated by mistake, pre- 
cipitance, or negligence ; we cannot be certain how 
much more we feel than was intended to be inflict- 
ed, or how much we increase the mischief to our- 
selves by voluntary aggravations. We may charge 
to design the effects of accident ; we may think the 
blow violent only because we have made oursejves 
delicate and tender ; we are on every side in dan- 
ger of error and guilt, which we are certain to avoid 
only by speedy forgiveness. 

From this pacific and harmless temper, thus pro- 
pitious to others and ourselves, to domestic tran- 
quillity and to social happiness, lio man is withheld 
but by pride, by the fear of being insulted by his 
adversary or despised by the world. 

It may be laid down as an unfailing and universal 
axiom, that " all pride is abject and mean." It is 
always an ign9rant, lazy, or cowardly acquiescence 
in a false appearance of excellence, and proceeds, 
not from consciousness of our attainments, but in- 
sensibility of our wants. 

Nothing can be great which is not right. No- 
thing which reason condemns can be suitable to the 
dignity of the human mind. To be driven by ex- 
ternal motives from the path which ou^own heart 
approves ; to give way to anything but conviction ; 
to suffer the opinion of others to rule our choice or 
overpower our resolves, is to submit tamely to the 
lowest and most ignominious slavery, and to resign 
the right of directing our own lives. 

The utmost excellence at which humanity can 
arrive, is a constant and determinate pursuit of 
virtue, without regard to present dangers or ad- 
vantage ; a continual reference of every action to. 
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the Divine will ; an habitu^ appeal to everlasting 
justice ; and an unvaried elevation of the intellect- 
ual eye to the reward which perseverance only- 
can obtain. But that pride which mahy who pre- 
sume to boast of generous sentiments allow to re- 
gulate their measures, has nothing nobler in view 
than the approbation of men ; of beings whose supe- 
riority we are under no obligation to acknowledge, 
and who, when we have courted them with the 
utmost assiduity, can confer no valuable or perma- 
nent reward; of beings who ignorantly judge of 
what they do noT; understand, or partially determine 
what they never have examined ; and whose sen- 
tence is therefore of no weight till it has received 
the ratification of our own conscience. 

He that can descend to bribe suffrages like these 
at the price of his innocence ; he that can suffer 
the delight of such acclamations to withhold his 
attention from the commands of the universal Sov- 
ereign, has little reason to congratulate himself upon 
the greatness of his mind : whenever he awakes to 
seriousness and reflection, he must become despi- 
cable in his own eyes, and shrink with shame from 
the remembrance of his cowardice and folly. 

Of him that hopes to be forgiven, it is indispen- 
sably required that he forgive. It is therefore 
superfluous to urge any other motive. On this 
great duty eternity is suspended ; and to him that 
refuse to practise it, the throne of mercy is inac- 
cessible, apd the Saviour of the world has been 
born in vain. 
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INNINGAIT AND AJUT • A GREENLAND 
TALE. 

** Place me where never summer breeze 
Unbinda the glebe or warms the trees; 
Where ever-lowering clouds appear, 
And angry Jove deforms th* inclement year ; 
Love and the nymph shall charm my toils. 
The nymph, who sweetly speaks and sweetly smiles/^ 

Hor.—Feancis's Trans^ 

Op the happiness and misery of our present state, 
p^rt arises from our sensations and part from our 
opinions ; part is distributed by nature, and part i^ 
in a great measure apportioned by ourselves. Pos- 
itive pleasure we cannot always obtain, and positive 
Eain we often cannot remove. No man can give to 
is own plantations the fragrance of the Ipdian 
groves; nor will any precepts of philosophy enable 
him to withdraw his attention from wounds or dis- 
eases. But the negative infelicity which proceeds, 
not from the pressure of sufferings, but the absence 
of enjoyments, will always yield to the remedies of 
reason. 

One of the great arts of escaping superfluous un- 
easiness is to free our minds from the habit of 
comparing our condition with that of others on 
whom the blessings of life are more bountifully be- 
stowed, or with imaginary states of delight and 
security, perhaps unattainable by mortals. Few are 
placed in a situation so gloomy and distressful as 
not to see every day beings yet more forlorn and 
miserable, from whom they may learn to rejoice in 
their own lot. 

No inconvenience is less superable by art or dili- 
gence than the inclemency of climates, and, there- 
II. -N 
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fore, none affords more proper exercise for this 
philosophical abstraction. A native of England, 

E inched with the frosts of December, may lessen 
is affection for his own country by suffering his 
imagination to wander in the vales of Asia, and 
sport among woods that are always green, and 
streams that always murmur ; but if he turns his 
thoughts towards the polar regions, and considers 
the nations to whom a great portion of the year is 
darkness, and who are condemned to pass weeks 
and months amid mountains of snow, he will soon 
recover his tranquilUty, and, while he stirs his fire 
or throws his cloak about him, reflect how much 
he owes to Providence that he is not placed in 
Greenland or Siberia. 

The barrenness of the earth and the severity of 
the skies in these dreary countries are such as 
might be expected to confine the mind wholly to 
the contemplation of necessity and distress, so that 
the care of escaping death from cold and hunger 
should leave no room for those passions which, in 
lands of plenty, influence conduct or diversify char- 
acters; the summer should be spent only in pro- 
viding for the winter, and the winter in lodging for 
the summer. 

Yet learned curiosity is known to have found its 
way into these abodes of poverty and gloom : Lap- 
land and Iceland have their historians, their critics, 
and their poets ; and love, that extends his dominion 
wherever humanity can be found, perhaps exerts 
the same power in the Greenlander's hut as in the 
palaces of Eastern monarehs. 

In one of the large caves to which the families 
of Greenland retire together to pass the cold months, 
and which may be termed their villages or cities, a 
youth and maid, who came from different parts of 
the country, were so much distinguished for their 
beauty, that they were called by the rest of the in- 
habitants Anningait and Ajut, from a supposed re- 
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semblance to thdr ancestors of the same names^ 
who had been transformed of old into the son and 
moon. 

Anningait for some time heard the praises of 
Ajut with little emotion ; but at last, by frequent in- 
terviews, became sensible of her charms, and first 
made a discovery of his affection by inviting her, 
with her parents, to a feast, where he placed before 
Ajut the tale of a whale. Ajut seemed not much 
delighted by this gallantry ; yet, however, from that 
time, was observed rarely to appear but in a vest 
made of Uie skin of a white deer ; she used fre- 
ruently to renew the black dye upon her hands and 

rehead,io adorn her sleeves witn coral and shells, 
. and to braid her hair with great exactness. 

The elegance of her dress and the judicious dis* 
position of her ornaments had such an effect upon 
Anningait, that he could no longer be restrained 
from a declaration of his love. He therefore com- 

gosed a poem in her praise, in which, among other 
eroic and tender sentiments, he protested that 
" she was beautiful as the vernal willow, and fra- 
grant as thyme upon the mountains ; that her fingers 
were white as the teeth of the morse, and her smile 
grateful as the dissolution of the ice ; that he would 
pursue her, though she should pass the snows of the 
midland cliffs, or seek shelter in the caves of the 
Eastern cannibals ; that he would tear her from the 
embraces of the genius of the rocks, snatch her 
from the paws of Amarock, and rescue her from 
the ravine of Hafgufa." He concludes with a wish, 
that "whoever shall attempt to hinder his unioi;i 
with Ajut might be butied without his bow, and 
that in the land of souls his scull might serve for 
no other use than to catch the droppings of the 
starry lamps." 

This ode being universally applauded, it was ex- 
pected that Ajut would soon yield to such fervour 
and accomplishments : but Aj\it, with the natural 
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haughtiness of beauty, expected all the forms of 
courtship; and, before she would confess herself 
conquered, the sun returned, the ice broke, and the 
season of labour called all to their employments. 

Anningait and Ajut for a time always went out 
in the same boat, and divided whatever was caught. 
Anningait, in the sight of his mistress, lost no op- 
portunity of signalizing his courage; he attacked 
the sea-horses on the ice^ pursued the seals in the 
water, and leaped upon the back of the whale 
while he was yet struggling with the remains of 
life. Nor was his diligence less to accumulate all 
that could be necessary to make winter comfort- 
able ; he dried the roe of fishes and the flesh of 
seals; he entrapped deer and foxes, and dressed 
their skins to adorn his bride ; he feasted her with 
eggs from the rocks, and strewed her tent with 
flowers. 

It happened that a tempest drove the fish to a 
distant part of the coast before Anningait had com- 
pleted his store ; he therefore entreated Ajut that 
she would at last grant him her hand, and accom- 
pany him to that part of the country whither he was 
now summoned by necessity. Ajut thought him 
not yet entitled to such condescension, but proposed, 
as a trial of his constancy, that he should return at 
the end of summer to the cavern where their ac- 
quaintance commenced, and there expect the re- 
ward of his assiduities. " Oh virgin, beautiful as 
the sun shining on the water, consider,'' said Annin- 
gait, " what thou hast required. How easily may 
my return be precluded by a sudden frost or unex- ' 
pected fogs ! Then must the night be passed with- 
out my Ajut. We live not, my fair, in those fabled 
countries which lying strangers so wantonly de- 
scribe ; where the whole year is divided into short 
days and nights ; where the same habitation serves 
for summer and winter; where they raise houses 
in rows above the ground, dwell together from year 
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to year, with flocks of tame animals grazing in the 
fields about them ; can travel at any time from one 
place to another, through ways enclosed with trees, 
or over walls raised upon the inland waters ; and 
direct their course through wide countries by the 
sight of green hills or scattered buildings. Even in 
summer we have no means of crossing the mount- 
ains whose snows are never dissolved ; nor can 
remove to any distant residence, but in our boats 
coasting the bays. Consider, Ajut, a few sum- 
mer days and a few winter nights, and the life of 
man is at an end. Night is the time of ease and 
festivity, of revels and gayety ; but what will be 
the flaming lamp, the delicious seal, or the soft oil, 
without the smile of Ajut V* 

The eloc[uence of Anningait was vain ; the maid 
continued inexorable, and they parted with ardent 
promises to meet again before the night of winter. 

Anningait, however discomposed by the dilatory 
coyness of Ajut, was yet resolved to omit no tokens 
of amorous respect ; and therefore presented her, at 
his departure, with the skins of seven white fawns, 
of ^YB swans, and eleven seals, with three marble 
lamps, ten vessels of seal oil, and a large kettle of 
brass, which he had purchased from a ship at the 
price of half a whale, and two horns of sea-uni- 
corns. 

Ajut was so much affected by the fondness of her 
lover, or so much overpowered by his magnificence, 
that she followed him to the seaside ; and, when 
she saw him enter the boat, wished aloud that he 
might return with plenty of skins and oil ; that 
neither the mermaids might snatch him into the 
deeps, nor the spirits of the rocks confine him in 
their caverns. 

She stood a while to gaze upon the departing ves- 
sel, and then returning to her hut, silent arid de- 
jected, laid aside from that hour her white deer- 
skin, suffered her hair to spread unbraided on her 
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shoulder^, and forbore to mix in the dances of the 
maidens. She endeavoured to divert her thoughts 
by continual appUcation to feminine employments, 
gathered moss for the winter lamps, and dried grass 
to line the boots of Anningait. Of the skins which 
he had bestowed upon her, she made a fishing coat, 
a small boat, and tent, all of exquisite manufacture ; 
and, while she was thus busied, solaced her labours 
with a song, in which she prayed ** that her lover 
might have hands stronger than the paws of the 
bear, and feet swifter than the feet of the reindeer; 
that his dart might never err, and that his boat might 
never leak ; that he might never stumble on the ice 
nor Mm in the water ; that the seal might rush on 
his harpoon, and the wounded whale might dash 
the waves in vain." 

The large boats in wliich the Greenlanders trans- 
port their families are always rowed by women ; 
for a man will not debase himself by work which 
requires neither skill nor courage. Anningait was 
therefore exposed by idleness to the ravages of pas- 
sion. He went thrice to the stern of the boat 
with an intent to leap into the water, and swim back 
to his mistress ; but, recollecting the misery which 
they must endure in the winter without oil for the 
lamp or skins for the bed, he resolved to employ 
the weeks of absence in provision for a night of 
plenty and felicity. He then composed his emo- 
tions as he could, and expressed in wild numbers 
and uncouth images his hopes, his sorrows, and his 
fears. ** Oh life !" says he, ** frail and uncertain ! 
where shall wretched man find thy resemblance 
but in ice floating on the ocean ? It towers on high, 
it sparkles from afar, while the storms drive and 
the waters beat, the sun melts it above, and the 
rocks shatter it below. What art thou, deceitful 
pleasure, but a sudden blaze streaming from the 
north, which plays a moment on the eye, mocks 
the traveller with the hopes of light, and then van- 
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ishea for ever! What, love, art thou but a whirl- 

Sool, which we approach without knowledge of our 
anger, drawn on by imperceptible degrees, till we 
have lost all power of resistance and escape ? Till 
I fixed my eyes on> the graces of A jut, while I had 
not yet called her to the banquet, I was careless as 
the sleeping morse, I was merry as the singers in 
the stars. Why, Ajut, did I gaze upon thy graces \ 
Why, ray fair, did I call thee to the banquet ? Yet 
be faithful, my love, remember Anningait, and meet 
my return with the smile of virginity. I will chase 
the deer, I will subdue the whale, resistless as the 
fVost of darkness, and unwearied as th^ summer 
sun. In a few weeks I shall return prosperous and 
wealthy; then shall the roefish and the porpoise 
feast thy kindred ; the fox and the hare shsill cover 
thy couch ; the touffh hide of the seal shall shelter 
thee from cold ; and the fat of the whale illuminate 
thy dwelling." 

^Anningait having with these sentiments consoled 
his grief and animated his industry, found that they 
had now coasted the headland, and saw the whales 
spouting at a distance. He therefore placed him- 
self in his fishing-boat, called his associates to their 
several employments, plied his oar and harpoon with 
incredible courage and dexterity, and, by dividing 
his time between the chase and fishery, suspended 
the miseries of absence and suspicion. 

Ajut in the mean time, notwithstanding her neg- 
lected dress, happened, as she was drying some 
skins in the sun, to catch the eye of Nomgsuk on 
his return from hunting. Nomgsuk was of birth 
truly illustrious. His mother had died in child- 
birth, and his father, the most expert fisher of 
Greenland, had perished by too close pursuit of the 
-whale. His dignity was equalled by his riches ; he 
was master of four men's and two women's boats^ 
had ninety tubs of oil in his winter habitation, and 
five-and-twenty seals buried in the snow againat 
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the seaAon of darkness. When he saw the beauty 
of Ajut, he immediately ihreyr over her the skin, of 
a deer that he had taken, and soon after presented 
her with a branch of coral. Ajut refused his gifts, 
and determined to admit no lover in the place of 
Anningait. 

Nomgsuk, thus rejected, had recourse to strata- 
gem. He knew that Ajut would consult an angek- 
kok, or diviner, concerning the fate of her lover and 
the felicity of her future life. He therefore applied 
himself to the most celebrated angekkok of that 
part of the country, and, by a present of two seals 
and a marble kettle, obtained a promise that, when 
Ajut should consult him, he would declare that her 
lover wa&^in the land of souls. Ajut, in a short 
time, brought him a coat made by herself, and in- 
quired what eyents were to befall her ; with assu- 
rances of a much larger reward at the return of 
Anningait, if the prediction should flatter her de- 
sires. The angekkok knew the way to riches, and 
foretold that Anningait, having already caught two 
whales, would soon return home with a large boat 
laden with provisions. 

This prognostication she was ordered to keep se- 
cret; and Norngsuk, depending upon his artifice, 
renewed his addresses with greater confidence ; 
but, finding his suit still unsuccessful, applied him- 
self to her parents with gifts and promises. The 
wealth of Greenland is too powerful for the virtue 
of a Greenlander ; they forgot the. merit and the 
presents of Anningait, and decreed Ajut to the em- 
braces of Norngsuk. She entreated, she remon- 
strated, she wept*and raved; but, finding riches 
irresistible, fled away into the uplands, and lived in 
a cave upon such berries as she could gather, and 
the birds or hares which she had the fortune to en- 
snare, taking care, at an hour when she was not 
likely to be found, to view the sea every day, that 
her lover might not miss hex at his return. 
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At last she saw the great boat in which Aniiin- 
gait had departed stealing slow and heavy laden 
along the coast. She ran with all the impatience 
of affection to catch her lover in her arms, and re- 
late her constancy and sufferings. When the com- 
pany reached the land, they informed her that 
Anningait, after the fishery was ended, being unable 
to support the slow passage of the vessel of car- 
riage, had set out before them in his fishing-boat, 
and they expected at their arrival to have found hin: 
on shore. 

Ajut, distracted at this intelligence, was about to 
fly into the hills without knowing why, though she 
was now in the hands of her parents, who forced 
her back to their own hut, and endeavoured to com- 
fort her : but when, at last, they retired to rest, Ajut 
went down to the beach, where, finding a fishing- 
boat, she entered it without hesitation, and, telling 
those who wondered at her rashness that she was 
going in search of Anningait, rowed away with great 
swiftness, and was seen no more. 

The fate of these lovers gave occasion to various 
fictions and conjectures. Some are of opinion that 
they were changed into stars ; others imagine that 
Anningait was seized in his passage by the genius 
of the rocks ; and that Ajut was transformed into 
a mermaid, and still continues to seek her lover in 
the deserts of the sea. But the general persuasion 
is, that they are both in that part of the land of souls 
where the sun never sets, where oil is always fresh, 
and provisions always warm. The virgins some- 
times throw a thimble and a needle into the bay 
from which the hapless maid departed; and, when 
a Greenlander would praise any couple for virtuous 
affection, he declares that they love like Anningait 
and Ajut. 

II.-0 
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ART OP PLEASING IN CONVERSATION. 
"The more I honour thee, the less I loTe.**— Mart. 

None of the desires dictated by vanity is more 
general, or less blameable, than that of being dis- 
tinguished for the arts of conversation. Other 
accomplishments may be possessed without oppor- 
tunity of exerting them, or wanted without danger 
that the defect can often be remarked ; but, as no 
man can live, otherwise than in a hermitage, with- 
out hourly pleasure or vexation, from the fondness 
or neglect of those about him, the faculty of giving 
pleasure is of continual use. FeW are more fre- 
quently envied than those who have the power of 
forcing attention wherever they come ; whose en- 
trance is considered as a promise of felicity, and 
whose departure is lamented, like the recess of the 
sun from northern climates, as a privation of aU that 
enlivens fancy or inspirits gayety. 

It is apparent that, to excellence in this valuable 
art, some peculiar qualifications are necessary ; for 
every one's experience will inform him, that the 
Pjleasure which men are able to give in conversa- 
tion holds no stated proportion to their knowledge 
or their virtue. Many find their way to the tables 
and the parties of those who never consider them 
as of the least importance in any other place ; we 
have all, at one time or other, been content to love 
those whom we could not esteem, and been persua- 
ded to try the dangerous experiment of admitting 
him for a companion whom we knew to be too ig- 
norant for a counsellor and too treacherous for a 
friend. 

I question whether some abatement of character 
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is not necessary to general acceptance. Few spend 
their time with such satisfaction under the eye of 
incontestable superiority ; and therefore, among 
those whose presence is courted at assemblies of 
jollity, there are seldom found men eminently dis- 
tinguished for powers or acquisitions. The wit, 
whose vivacity condemns slower tongues to silence ; 
the scholar, whose knowledge allows no man to 
fancy that he instructs him ; the critic, who suffers 
no fallacy to pass undetected ; and the reasoner, 
who condems the idle to thought and the negligent 
to attention, are generally praised and feared, rev- 
erenced and avoided. 

He that would please must rarely aim at such 
excellence as depresses his hearers in their own 
opinion, or debars them from the hope of contribu- 
ting reciprocally to the entertainment of the com- 
pany. Merriment, extorted by sallies of imagina- 
tion, sprightliness of remark, or quickness of re- 
ply, is too often what the Latins call the Sardinian 
laughter, a distortion of the face without gladness 
of heart. 

For this reason, no style of conversation is more 
extensively acceptable than the narrative. He who 
has stored his memory with slight anecdotes, pri- 
vate incidents, and personal peculiarities, seldom 
fails to find his audience favourable. Almost every 
man listens with eagerness to contemporary histo- 
ry, for almost every man has some real or imagi- 
nary connexion with a celebrated character ; some 
desire to advance or oppose a rising name. Vanity 
often co-operates with curiosity. He that is a 
hearer in one place qualifies himself to become a 
speaker in another ; for, though he cannot compre- 
hend a series of argument, or transport the vola- 
tile spirit of wit without evaporation, yet he thinks 
himself able to treasure up the various incidents of 
a story, and pleases his hopes with the informatioa 
which he shall give to some inferior society. 
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Narratives are, for the most part, heard without ' 
envy, because they are not supposed to imply any 
intellectual qualities above the common rate. To 
be acquainted with facts not yet echoed by plebeian 
mouths may happen to one man as well as to an- 
other; and to relate them when they are known 
has in appearance so little difficulty, that every one 
concludes himself equa] to the task. . 

But it is not easy, and, in some situations of life, 
not possible, to accumulate such a stock of match- 
als as may support the expense of continual narra- 
tion ; and it frequently happens, that they who at- 
tempt this method of ingratiating themselves please 
only at the first interview, and, for want of new sup- 
plies of intelligence, wear out their stories by con- 
tinual repetition. 

There would be, therefore, little hope of obtain- 
ing the praise of a good companion, were it not to 
be granted by more compendious methods; but 
such is the kindness of mankind to all except 
those who aspire to real merit and rational dignity, 
that every understanding may find some way to 
excite benevolence, and whoever is not envied 
may learn the art of procuring love. We are will- 
ing to be pleased, but are not willing to admire : 
we favour the mirth or officiousness that solicits 
our regard, but oppose the worth or spirit that en- 
forces iL 

The first place among those that please, because 
they desire only to please, is due to the merry f el- 
loWf whose laugh is loud and whose voice is strong ; 
who is ready to echo every jest with obstreperous 
approbation, and countenance every frolic with vo- 
ciferations of applause. It is not necessaiy to a 
merry fellow to have in himself any fund of jocu- 
larity or force of conception : it is sufficient that 
he always appears in the highest exaltation of glad- 
ness ; for the greater part of mankind are gay or 
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sertons by infection, and follow without resistance 
the attraction of example. <^ » 

Next to the merry fellow is the good-natured 
man, a being generally withoot benevolence, or any 
other virtue than such as indolence and insensibility 
confer. The characteristic of a good-natured man 
is to bear a joke ; to sit unmoved and unaffected 
amid noise and turbulence, profaneness and ob- 
scenity ; to hear every tale without contradiction ; 
to endure insult without reply; and to follow the 
stream of folly, whatever course it shall happen to 
take. The good-natured man is commonly the 
darling of the petty wits, with whom they exer- 
cise themselves in the rudiments of raillery ; for 
he never takes advantage of failings, nor discon- 
certs a puny satirist with unexpected sarcasms; 
but, while the glass continues to circulate, con- 
tentedly bears the expense of uninterrupted laugh- 
ter, and retires rejoicing at his own importance. 

The modest man is a companion of a yet lower 
rank, whose only power of giving pleasure is not 
to interrupt it. The modest man satisfies himself 
with peaceful silence, which all his companions 
are candid enough to consider as proceeding, not 
from inability to speak, but willingness to hear. 

Many, without being able to attain any general 
character of excellence, have some single art of 
entertainment which serves them as a passport 
through the world. One I have known for fifteen 
years the darling of a weekly club, because every 
night, precisely at eleven, he begins his favourite 
song, and, during the vocal performance, by corre- 
sponding motions of his hand, chalks out a giant 
upon the wall. Another has endeared himself to a 
long succession of acquaintances by sitting among 
them with his wig reversed ; another by contriving 
to smut the nose of any stranger who was to be 
initiated in the club ; another by purring like a cat, 
and then pretending to be frighted; and another by 
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yelping like a hound, and calling to the drawers to 
drive out the dog. 

Such are the arts by which cheerfulness is pro> 
moted, and sometimes friendship established ; arts 
which those who despise them should net rigorously 
blame, except when they are practised at the ex- 
pense of innocence ; for it is always necessary to 
be loved, but not always necessary to be rever- 
enced. 



MORAD AND ABOUZAID: AN EASTERN 
TALE. 

«« Henry and Alfred- 
Closed their long glories with a sigh, to find 
Th' unwilling gratitude of base mankind." 

HoR.— Pope's Trans, 

Among the emirs and viziers, the sons of valour 
and of wisdom, that stand at the corners of the In- 
dian throne to assist the counsels or conduct the 
wars of the posterity of Timur, the first place was 
long held by Morad the son of Hanuth. Morad, 
having signalized himself in many battles and sieges, 
was rewarded with the government of a province, 
from which the fame of his wisdom and modera- 
tion was wafted to the pinnacles of Agra by the 
Erayers of those whom his administration made 
appy. The emperor called him into his presence, 
and gave into his hand the key of riches and the 
sabre of command. The voice of Morad was heard 
from the cliffs of Taurus to the Indian Ocean ; ev- 
^ry tongue faltered in his presence, and every eye 
was cast down before him. 

Morad lived many years in prosperity ; every 
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day incre^ed his wealth and extended his influence. 
The sages repeated his maxims, the captains of 
thousands wraited his commands. Competition with- 
drew into the cavern of envy, and discontent trem- 
bled at her own murmurs. But human greatness is 
short and transitory, as the odour of incense in the 
fire. The sun grew weary of gilding the palaces 
of Morad, the clouds of sorrow gathered round his 
head, and the tempest of hatred roared about his 
dwelling. 

Morad saw ruin hastily approaching. The first 
that forsook him were his poets ; their example 
was followed by all those whom he had rewarded 
for contributing to his pleasures ; and only a few, 
whose virtue had entitled them to favour, were now 
to be seen in his hall or chambers. He felt his dan- 

fer, and [Hrostrated himself at the foot of the throne, 
[is accusers were confident and loud, his friends 
stood contented with frigid neutrality, and the voice 
of truth was overborne by clamour. He was di- 
vested of his power, deprived of his acquisitions, 
and condemned to pass the rest of his life on his 
hereditary estate. 

Morad had ^ been so long accustomed to crowds 
and business^ supplicants and flattery, that he knew 
not how to fill up his hours in solitude ; he saw with 
regret the sun rise to force on his eye a new day for 
which he had no use ; and envied the savage that 
wanders in the desert, because he has no time va- 
cant from the calls of nature, but is always chasing 
his prey or sleeping in his den. 

His discontent in time vitiated his constitution, 
and a slow disease seized upon him. He refused 
physic, neglected exercise, and lay down on his 
couch peevish and restless, rather afraid to die than 
desirous to live. His domestics, for a time^ redoub- 
led their assiduities ; but, finding that no officious- 
uess could sooth nor exactness satisfy, they soon 
gave way to ne^Ugence and sloth ; and he that once 
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eommanded nations often languished in his chanv- 
ber withoot an attendant. 

In this melancholy state he commanded messen- 
gers to recall his eldest son, Abouzaid, from the 
army. Abouzaid was alarmed at the account of hia 
father's sickness, and hasted by long journeys to 
his place of residence. Morad was yet Hving, and 
felt his strength return at the embraces of his son ; 
then commanding him to sit down at his bedside, 
" Abouzaid,'^ said he, " thy father has no more to 
hope or fear from the inhabitants of the earth ; the 
cold hand of the angel of death is now upon him, 
and the voracious grave is howling for his prey. 
Hear, therefore, the precepts of ancient experience t 
let not my last instructions issue forth in vain. 
Thou hast seen me happy and ealamitous : thou 
hast beheld my exaltation and my fall. My powet 
is in the hands of my enemies, my treasures have 
rewarded my accusers; but my inheritance the 
clemency of the emperor has spared, and my wis- 
dom his anger could not take away. Oast thine 
eyes round thee ; whatever thou beholdest will, ia 
a few hours, be thine ; apply thine ear to my dic- 
tates, and these possessions will promote thy hap- 
piness. Aspire not to public honours, enter not 
the palaces of kings; thy wealth will set thee 
above insult, let thy moderation keep thee below 
envy. Content thyself with private dignity, diffuse 
thy riches among thy friends ; let every day extend 
thy beneficence^ and suffer not thy heart to be at 
rest tiH thou art loved by all to whom thou art 
known. In the height of my power I said to Defa- 
mation, Who will hear thee 1 and to Artifice, What 
canst thou perform ? But, my son, despise not thou 
the malice of the weakest ; remember that venom 
supplies the want of strength, and that the lion may 
perish by the puncture of an asp." 

Morad expired in a few hours. Abouzaid, aftef 
the months of mourning, determined to regulate hi» 
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c^Aiduct by his father's preeepts, and cnltivate the 
love of mankind by every act of kindness and en- 
dearment. He msely considered that domestic 
hs^piness was first to be secured, and that none 
have so much power of doing good or hurt as those 
who are present in the hour of negligence, hear the 
bursts of thoughtless merriment, and observe the 
starts of unguarded passion. He therefore aug- 
mented the pay of all his attendants, and requited 
every exertion of uncommon diligence by supernu- 
merary gratuities. While he congratulated himself 
upon the fidelity and afiection of his family, he was 
in the night alarmed with robbers, who, being pur- 
sued and taken, declared that they had been admit- 
ted by one of his servants ; the servant immediate- 
ly confessed that he unbarred the door, because an^ 
other, not more worthy of confidence, was intrusted 
with the keys. 

Abouzaid was thus convinced that a dependant 
could not easily be made a friend ; and that, while 
many were soliciting for the first rank of favour, 
all those would be alienatetl whom he disappointed. 
He therefore resolved to associate with a few 
equal companions selected from among the chief 
men of the province. With these he lived happily 
for a time, till familiarity set them free from re- 
straint, and every man thought himself at liberty to 
indulge his own caprice and advance his own opin- 
ions. They then disturbed each other with contra- 
riety of inclinations and difference of sentiments, 
and Abouzaid was necessiated to offend one party 
by concurrence, or both by indifference. 

He afterward determined to avoid a close union 
with beings so discordant in their nature, and to 
diffuse himself in a larger circle. He practised the 
smile of universal courtesy, and invited all to his 
table, but admit .ed none to his retirements. Many 
who had been i ejected in his choice of friendship 
now refused to accept his acquaintance; and of 
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those whom plenty and magnificence drew to his 
table, every one pressed forward towards his inti- 
macy, thought himself overlooked in the crowd, 
and murmured because he was not distinguished 
above the rest. By degrees, all made advances and 
all resented repulse. The table was then covered 
with delicacies in vain ; the music sounded in empty 
rooms ; and Abouzaid was left to form in solitude 
, some new scheme of pleasure or security. 

Resolving now to try the force of gratitude, he 
inquired for men of science, whose meht was ob« 
scured by poverty. His house was soon crowded 
with poets, sculptors, painters, and designers, who 
wantoned in unexperienced plenty, and employed 
their powers in celebration of their patron. But in 
a short time they forgot the distress from which 
they had been rescued, and began to consider their 
deliverer as a wretch of narrow capacity, who was 
growing great by works which he could not per- 
form, and whom they overpaid by condescending 
to accept his bounties. Abouzaid heard their mur- 
murs and dismissed them, and from that hour con- 
tinued blind to colours and deaf to panegyric. 

As the sons of art departed, muttering threats of 
perpetual infamy, Abouzaid, who stood at the gate, 
called to him Hamet the poet. '* Hamet," said he, 
'' thy ingratitude has put an end to my hopes and 
experiments. I have now learned the vanity of 
those labours that wish to be rewarded by humaa 
benevolence ; I shall henceforth do gQod and avoid 
evil, without respect to the opinions of men ; and 
resolve to solicit only the approbation of that Bein^, 
whom alone we are sure to please by endeavour- 
ing to please him." 
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THE LOVE OF PRAISE. 

* Or art thou vain ? books yield a certain spell 
To stop thy tnmour ; you shall cease to swell 
When you have read them thrice, and studied well.** 
Hos.~Crbbch*8 TranB, 

Whatever is UQiversally desired, will be sought 
by industry and artifice, by merit and crimes, by 
means good and bad, rational and absurd, according 
to the prevalence of virtue or vice, of wisdom or 
folly. Some will always mistake the degree of 
their own desert, and some will desire that others 
may mistake it. The cunning will have recourse 
to stratagem, and the powerful to violence, for the 
attainment of their wishes ; some will stoop to theft, 
and others venture upon plunder. 

Praise is so pleasing to the mind of man, that it 
is the original motive of almost all our actions. 
The desire of commendation, as of everything else, 
is varied, indeed, by innumerable differences of 
teinper, capacity, and knowledge; some have no 
hi^er wish than for the applause of a club ; some 
expect the acclamations of a county; and some 
have hoped to fill the mouths of all ages and na- 
tions with their names. Every man pants for the 
highest eminence within his view ; none, however 
mean, ever sinks below the hope of being distin- 
guished by his fellow-beings ; and very few have, 
by magnanimity or piety, been so raised above it 
as to act wholly without regard to censure or 
opinion. 

To be praised, therefore, every man resolves; 
but resolutions will not execute themselves. That 
which all think too parsimoniously distributed to 
their own claims, they will not gratuitously squaa- 
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der upon others ; and some expedient most be tried, 
by which praise may be gained before it can be 
enjoyed. 

Among the innumerable bidders for praise, some 
are willing to purchase at the highest rate, and of- 
fer ease and health, fortune and Ufe. Yet even of 
these only a small part have gained what they 
so earnestly desired ; the student wastes away in 
meditation, and the soldier perishes on the ram- 
parts ; but, unless some accidental advantage co- . 
operates with merit, neither perseverance nor ad- 
vantage attracts attention, and learning and bravery 
sink mto the grave without honour or remem- 
brance. 

But ambition and vanity generally expect to be 
gratified on easier terms. It has been long observ- 
ed, that what is procured by skill or labour to the 
first possessor, may be afterward transferred for 
money ; and that the man of wealth may partake 
of all the acquisitions of courage without hazard, 
and all the products of industry without fatigue. 
It was easily discovered that riches would olmiin 
praise among other conveniences, and that he whose 
pride was unluckily associated with laziness, ig- 
norance, or cowardice, need only to pay the hire 
of a panegyrist, and he might be regaled with peri- 
odical eulogies; might determine at leisure what 
virtue or science he would be pleased to appropri- 
ate, and be lulled in the evening with soothing ser- 
enades, or waked in the morning by sprightly grat- 
ulations. 

The happiness which mortals receive from th« 
celebration of beneficence which never relieved, 
eloquence which never persuaded, or elegance 
which never pleased, ought not to be envied or dis- 
turbed when they are known honestly to pay for 
their entertainment. But there are unmerciful ex- 
actors of adulation who withhold the wages of ve- 
nality ; retain their encomiast from yekt to year by 
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feneral promises and ambiguous blandishments; 
and, when he has run through the whole compass 
of flattery, dismiss him with contempt because his 
vein of fiction is exhausted. 

A continual feast of commendation is only to be 
obtained by merit or by wealth ; many are there- 
fore obliged to content themselves with single mor- 
8el3, and recompense the infrequency of their en- 
joyment by excess and riot whenever fortune sets 
the banquet before them. Hunger is never deli- 
cate ; they who are seldom gorged to the full with 
praise may be safely fed with gross compliments ; 
for the appetite must be satisfied before it is dis- 
gusted. 

It is easy to find the moment at which vanity is 
eager for sustenance, and all that impudence or ser- 
vility can offer will be well received. When any 
one complains of the want of what he is known to 
possess in an uncommon degree, he certainly waits 
with impatience to be contradicted. When the tra- 
der pretends anxiety about the payment of his bills, 
or the beauty remarks how Rightfully she looks, 
then is the lucky moment to talk of riches or of 
charms, of the death of lovers or the honour of a 
merchant. 

Others there are yet more open and artless, who, 
instead of suborning a flatterer, are content to sup- 
ply his place, and to swell with the praises which 
they hear from their own tongues. " It is right," 
says Erasmus, " that he whom no one else will 
commend should bestow commendations on him- 
self." Of all the sons of vanity, these are surely 
the happiest and greatest ; for what is greatness or 
happiness but independence of external influences, 
exemption from hope or fear, and the power of sup- 
plying every want from the common stores of na- 
ture, which can neither be exhausted nor prohibit- 
ed ? Such is the wise man of the Stoics, such is 
the divinity of the Epicureans, and such is the flat- 
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terer of himself. Every other enjoyment malice 
may destroy, every other panegyric envy may with- 
hold, but no human power can deprive the boaster 
of his own encomiums. Infamy may hiss, or con- 
tempt may growl ; the hirehngs of the great may 
follow fortune, and the votaries of truth may attend 
on virtue, but his pleasures still remain the same ; 
he can always listen with rapture to himself, and 
leave those who dare not repose upon their own at- 
testation to be elated or depressed by chance, and 
toil on in the hopeless task of fixing caprice and 
propitiating malice. 

This art of happiness has been long practised by 
periodical writers with little apparent violation of 
decency. When we think our excellences over- 
looked by the world, or desire to recall the atten- 
tion of the public to some particular performance, 
we sit down with great composure and write a let- 
ter to ourselves. The correspondent, whose char- 
acter we assume, always aadresses us with the 
deference due to a superior intelligence ; proposes 
his doubts with a proper sense of his own inability ; 
oflfers an objection with trembling diffidence ; and 
at last has no other pretensions to our notice than 
his profundity of respect and sincerity of admira- 
tion, his submission to our dictates and zeal for our 
success. To such a reader it is impossible to re- 
fuse regard; nor can it easily be imagined with how 
much alacrity we snatch up the pen which indigna- 
tion or despair had condemned to inactivity, when 
we find such candour and judgment yet remaining 
in the world. 

A letter of this kind I had lately the honour of 
perusing, in which, though some of the periods 
were negligently closed, and some expressions of 
familiarity were used which 1 thought might teach 
others to address me with too little reverence, I 
was so much delighted >yith the passages in which 
mention was made of universal learning — ^unbound- 
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ed genius — soul of Homer, Pythagoras, and Plato- 
solidity of thought — accuracy of distinction — ele- 
gance of combination — vigour of fancy — strength 
of reason — and regularity of composition— that I 
had once determined to lay it before the public. 
Three times I sent it to the printer, and three times 
I fetched it back. My modesty was on the point 
of yielding, when, reflecting that I was about to 
waste panegyrics on myself which might be more 
profitably reserved for my patron, I locked it up for 
a better hour, in compliance with the farmer's prin- 
ciple, who never eats at home what he can carry 
to the market. 



DIFFERENCE OF VIEWS IN THE OLD AND 
YOUNG. 

" The blessings flowing in with life's full tide, 
Down with our ebb of hfe decreasing glide." 

Hos.—Francis's Trana. 

Baxter, in the narrative of his own life, has enu- 
merated seven opinions, which, though he thought 
them evident and incontestable at his first entrance 
into the world, time and experience disposed him to 
change. 

Whoever reviews the state of his own mind from 
the dawn of manhood to its decline, and considers 
what b 3 pursued or dreaded, slighted or esteemed, 
at different periods of his age", will have no reason 
to imagine such changes of ^sentiment peculiar to 
any station or character. Every man,^ however 
careless and inattentive, has conviction forced upon 
him ; the lectures of time obtrude themselves upon 
the most unwilling or dissipated auditor ; and, by 
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comparing our past with our present thoughts, we 
perceive that we have changed our minds, though, 
perhaps, we cannot discover when the sdteration 
happened, or by what causes it was produced. 

This revolution of sentiments occasions a perpet- 
ual contest between the old and young. They who 
imagine themselves entitled to veneration by the 
prerogative of longer life, are inclined to treat the 
notions of those whose conduct they superintend 
with superciliousness and contempt, for want of 
considering that the future and the past have differ- 
ent appearances ; that the disproportion will always 
be great between expectation and enjoyment, be- 
tween new possessions and satiety ; that the truth 
of many maxims of age gives too little pleasure to 
be allowed till it is felt ; and that the miseries of 
life would be increased beyond all human power of 
endurance, if we were to enter the world with the 
same opinions as we carry from it. 

We naturally indulge those ideas that please us. 
Hope will predominate in every mind till it has 
been suppressed by frequent disappointments. The 
youth has not yet discovered how many evils are 
continually hovering about us, and, when he is free 
from the shackles of discipline, looks abroad into 
the world with rapture ; he sees an elysian region 
open before him, so variegated with beauty and so 
stored with pleasure, that his care is rather to ac- 
cumulate good than to shun evil; he stands dis- 
tracted by different forms of delight, and has no 
other doubt than which path to follow of those 
which all lead equally to the bowers of happiness. 

He who has seen only the superficies of life be- 
lieves everything to be what it appears, and rarely 
suspects that external splendour conceals any latent 
sorrow or vexation. He never imagines that there 
may be greatness without safety, affluence without 
content, jollity without friendship, and solitude with- 
out peace. He fancies himself permitted to cull the 
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blessings of every condition, and to leare its incon- 
veniences to tlie idle and the ignorant. He is in- 
clined to bdlieve no man miserable but by his own 
fault, and seldom looks with much pity upon failings 
or miscarriages, because he thinks them willingly 
iadmitted or negligently incurred. 

It is impossible, without pity and contempt, to 
hear a youth of generous sentiments and warm im- 
agination declaring, in the moment of openness and 
confidence, his designs and expectations ; because 
long life is possible, he considers it as certain, and 
therefore promises himself all the changes of hap- 
piness, and provides gratifications for every desire. 
He is, for a time, to give himself wholly to frolic 
and diversion, to range the world in search of pleas- 
ure, to delight every eye, to gain every heart, and 
to be celebrated equally for his pleasing levities and 
solid attainments, his deep reflections and his spark- 
ling repartees. He then elevates his views to no- 
bler enjoyments, and finds all the scattered excel- 
lences of the female world united in a woman who 
prefers his addresses to wealth and titles ; he is af- 
terward to engage in business, to dissipate difficulty, 
and overpower opposition ; to climb, by the mere 
force of merit, to fame and greatness ; and to re- 
ward all those who countenanced his rise, or paid 
due regard to his early excellence. At last he will 
retire in peace and honour ; contract his views to 
domestic pleasures ; form the manners of children 
like himself ; observe how every year expands the 
beauty of his daughters, and how his sons catch ar- 
dour from their father's history ; he will give laws 
to the neighbourhood, dictate axioms to posterity, 
and leave the world an example of wisdom and hap- 
piness. 

With hopes like these, he sallies jocund into life ; 
to little purpose he is told that the condition of hu- 
manity admits no pure and unmingled happiness; 
that the exuberant gayety of youth ends in poverty 
II.— P 
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or disease ; that uncommon qualifications and con- 
trarieties of excellence produce envy equally with 
applause ; that, whatever admiration and fondness 
may promise him, he ' must marry a wife like the 
wives of others, with some virtues and some faults ; 
and be as often disgusted by her vices as delighted 
by her elegance ; that if he adventures into the cir- 
cle of action, he must expect to encounter men as 
artful, as daring, as resolute as himself; that of his 
children, some may be deformed and others vicious ; 
some may disgrace him by their follies, some of- 
fend him by their insolence, and some exhaust him 
by their profusion. He hears all this with an obsti- 
nate incredulity, and wonders by what malignity 
old age is influenced, that it cannot forbear to fill 
his ears with predictions of misery. 

Among other pleasing errors of young minds is 
the opinion of their own importance. He that has 
not yet remarked how little attention his^.ontempo- 
raries can spare from their own affairs, conceives 
all eyes turned upon himself, and imagines every 
one that approaches him to be an enemy or a follow- 
er, an admirer or a spy. He therefore considers 
his fame as involved in the event of every action. 
Many of the virtues and vices of youth proceed 
from this quick sense of reputation. This it is that 
gives firmness and constancy, fidelity and disinter- 
estedness, and it is this that kindles resentment for 
slight injuries, and dictates all the principles of san- 
guinary honour. 

But, as time brings him forward into the worid, he 
soon discovers that he only shares fame or reproach 
with innumerable partners ; that he is left unmark- 
ed in the obscurity of the crowd ; and that what he 
does, whether good or bad, soon gives way to new 
objects of regard. He then easily sets himself 
free from the anxieties of reputation, and considers 
praise or censure as a transient breath, which, while 
he hears it, is passing away without any luting mis- 
chief or advantage. 
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Id youth it is common to measure right and 
wrong by the opinion of the world, and in age to 
act without any measure but interest, and to lose 
shame without substituting virtue. 

Such is the condition of life, that something is 
always wanting to happiness. In youth we have 
warm hopes, which are soon blasted by rashness 
and negligence, and great designs, which are defeat- 
ed by inexperience. In age we have knowledge 
and prudence, without spirit to exert or motives to 
prompt them ; we are able to plan scheipes and reg- 
ulate measures, but have not time remaining to bring 
them to completion. 



THE LEGACY HUNTER. 

** Say to what vulture's share this carcass falls." 

Mart.-— Lewis's Trans. 

I BELONG to an order of mankind, considerable at 
least for their number, to which your notice has 
never been formally extended, though equally en- 
titled to regard with those triflers who have hither- 
to supplied you with topics of amusement or instruc- 
tion. I am a legacy-hunter; and, as every man is 
willing to think well of the tribe in which his name 
is registered, you will forgive my vanity if I remind 
you that the legacy-hunter, however degraded by 
an ilKcompounded appellation in our barbarous lan- 
guage, was known, as I am told, in ancient Rome, by 
the sonorous titles of captator and haredipeta. 

My father was an attorney in the country, who 
married his master's daughter in hopes of a fortune 
which he did not obtain ; having been^ as he after- 
ward discovered, chosen by her only because she 
had no better offer, and was afraid of service. I was 
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the first offspring of a marriage thus reciprocally 
fraudulent, and therefore could not be expected ta 
inherit much dignity or generosity; and, if I had 
them not from nature, was not likely ever to attain 
them ; for, in the years which I spent at home, I 
never heard any reason for action or forbearance 
but that we should gain money or lose it ; nor was 
taught any other style of commendation than that 
Mr. Sneaker is a warm man, Mr. Gripe has done his 
business, and needs care for nobody. 

My parents, though otherwise not great philoso- 
phers, knew the force of early education, and took 
care that the blank of my understanding should be 
filled with impressions of the value of money. My 
mother used, upon all occasions, to inculcate some 
salutary axioms, such as might incite me to keep 
what I had and get what I could; she informed me 
that we were in a world where all must catch that 
catch can; and, as I grew up, stored my memory 
with deeper observations ; restrained me from the 
usual puerile expenses, by remarking that many a 
little makes a mickle ; and, when I envied the finery 
of my neighbours, told me that brag was a good dog^ 
but holdfast was a better, 

I was soon sagacious enough to discover that I 
was not born to great wealth ; and, having heard no 
other name for happiness, was sometimes inclined 
to pine at my condition. But my mother alwajrs 
relieved me \jff saying that there was money enough 
in the faniily ; that it was good to be of kin to means ; 
that I had nothing to do but to please my friends, 
and I might come to hold up my head with the best 
squire in the country. 

These splendid expectations arose from our al- 
liance to three persons of considerable fortune. My 
mother's aunt had attended on a lady who, when 
she died, rewarded her officiousness and fidelity with 
a large legacy. My father had two relations, of 
whom one had broken his indentures and run to sea^ 
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from whence, after an absence of thirty years, he re- 
turned with ten thousand pounds ; and the other had 
lured an heiress out of a window, who, dying of her 
first child, had left him her estate, On which he lived, 
without any other care than to collect his rents and 
preserve from poachers that game which he could 
not kill himself. 

These hoarders of jnoney were visited and court- 
ed by all who had any pretence to approach them, 
and received presents and compliments from cous- 
ins who could scarcely tell the degree of their rela- 
tion. But we had peculiar advantages, which en 
couraged us to hope that we should, by degrees, 
supplant our competitors. My father, by his pro- 
f "*^sion, made himself necessary in their affairs ; for 
tK sailor and the chambermaid he inquired out 
mortgages and securities, and wrote bonds and con- 
tracts ; and had findeared himself to the old woman, 
who once rashly lent a hundred pounds without 
consulting him, by informing hfer that her debtor 
was on the point of bankruptcy, and posting so ex- 
peditiously with an execution that all the other cred- 
itors were defrauded. 

To the squire he was a kind of steward, and had 
distinguished himself in his office by his address in 
raising the rents, his inflexibility in distressing the 
tardy tenants, and his acuteness in setting the par- 
ish Tree from burdensome inhabitants, by shifting 
them off to some other settlement. 

Business made frequent attendance necessary, 
trust soon produced intimacy, and success gave a 
claim to kindness, so that we had opportunity to 

Practise all the arts of flattery and endearment, 
ly mother, who could not support the thought of 
losing anything, determined that all their fortunes 
should centre in me ; and, in the prosecution of her 
schemes, took care to inform me that nothing cost 
Jess than good words, and that it is comfortable to 
lea"? into an estate which another has got. 
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She trained me by these precepts to the utmost 
ductility of obedience and the closest attention to 
profit. At an age when other boys are sporting in 
the fields or murmuring in the school, I was con- 
triving some new method of paying my court, in- 
quiring the age of my future benefactors, or consid- 
erin^ how I should employ their legacies. 

If our eagerness for money could have been satis- 
fied with the possessions of any one of my relations^ 
they might, perhaps, have been obtained ; but as it 
was impossible to be always present with all three, 
our competitors were busy to efface any trace of 
affection which we might have left behind ; and since 
there was not, on any part, such superiority of merit 
as could enforce a constant and unshaken prefer- 
ence, whoever was the last that flattered or obliged 
had for a time the ascendant. 

My relations maintained a regular exchange of 
courtesy, took care to miss no occasion of con- 
dolence or congratulation, and sent presents at 
stated times, but had in their hearts not much es- 
teem for one another. The seaman looked with 
contempt upon the squire as a milksop and a land- 
man, who had lived without knowing the points of 
the compass, or seeing any part of the world be- 
yond the county-town; and, whenever they met, 
would talk of longitude and latitude, and circles and 
tropics ; would scarcely tell him the hour without 
some mention of the horizon and meridian, nor show 
him the news without detecting his ignorance of the 
situation of other countries. 

The squire considered the sailor as a rude, un- 
cultivated savage, with little more of human than 
his form, and diverted himself with his ignorance 
of all common objects and affairs ; when he could 
persuade him to go into the fields, he always ex- 
posed him to the sportsmen, by sending him to look 
lor game in improper places; and once prevailed 
upon him to be present at the races, only that he 
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might show the gentlemen how a sailor sat upon a 
horse. 

The old gentlewoman thought herself wiser than 
both, for she lived with no servant but a maid, and 
saved her money. The others were indeed suf- 
ficiently frugal ; but the squire could not live with- 
out dogs and horses, and the sailor never suffered 
the (Jay to pass but over a bowl of punch, to which, 
as he was not critical in the choice of his company, 
every man was welcome that could roar out a catch 
or tell a story. 

All these, however, I was to please ; an arduous 
task; but what will not youth and avarice under<» 
take % I had an unresisting suppleness of temper, 
and an insatiable wish for riches ; I was perpetually 
instigated by the ambition of my parents, and assist- 
ed occasionally by their instructions. As I was 
taught to flatter with the first essays of speech, and 
had very eariy lost every other passion in the desire 
of money, I began my pursuit with omens of suc- 
cess ; for I divided my officiousness so judiciously 
among my relations, that I was equally tl^ favourite 
of all. When any of them entered the door, I went 
to welcome him with raptures ; when he went away, 
I hung down my head, and sometimes entreated to 
go with him with so much importunity, that I very 
narrowly escaped a consent which I dreaded in my 
heart, when, at an annual entertainment, they were 
all together, I had a harder task ; but plied them so 
impatiently with caresses, that none could charge 
me with neglect ; and, when they were wearied with 
my fondness and civilities, I was always dismissed 
wfth money to buy playthings. 

Life cannot be kept at a stand ; the years of in- 
nocence and prattle were soon at an end, and oth- 
er qualifications were necessary to recommend me 
to continuance of kindness. It luckily happened 
that none of my friends had high notions of book- 
learning. The sailor hated to see tall boys shut up 
in a school, when they mieht more properly be see* 
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ing the world and making their fortunes ; and waa 
of opinion that, when the first rules of arithmetic 
were known, all that was necessary to make a man 
complete might be learned on shipboard. The 
squire only insisted that so much ^holarship was 
indispensably necessary as might confer ability to 
draw a lease and read the court-hands ; and the old 
chambermaid declared loudly her contempt of books, 
and her opinion that they only took the head of the 
main chance. 

To unite, as well as we could, all their systems, 
I was bred at home. Each was taught to believe 
that 1 followed his directions, and I gained hkewise, 
as my mother (Served, this advantage, that I was 
always in the way ; for she had known many fa- 
vourite children sent to schools or academies, and 
forgotten. 

. As I grew fitter to be trusted to my own discre- 
tion, I was often despatched, upon various preten- 
ces, to visit my relations, with directions from my 
parents how to ingratiate myself and drive away 
competitors. 

I was, from my infancy, considered by the sailor 
as a promising genius, because I liked punch better 
than wine ; and I took care to improve this prepos- 
session by continual inquiries about the art of navi- 
gation ; the degree of heat and cold in different 
climates ; the profits of trade, and the dangers of 
shipwreck. I admired the courage of the seaman, 
and gained his heart by importuning him for a re- 
cital of his adventures and a sight of his foreign 
curiosities. I listened, with an appearance of close 
attention, to stories which I could already repeat, 
and, at the close, never failed to express my reso- 
lution to visit distant countries, and my contempt 
of the cowards and drones that spend all their lives 
in their native parish ; though I had, in reality, no 
desire of anything but money, nor ever felt the stim- 
ulations of curiosity or ardour of adventure, bat 
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would contentedly have passed the years of Nestor 
in receiving rents and lending upon mortgages. 

The squire I was able to please with less hypoc- 
risy, for I really thought it pleasant enough to kill 
the game and eat it. Some arts of falsehood, how- 
ever, the hunger of gold, persuaded me to practise, 
by which, though no other mischief was produced, 
the purity of my thoughts was vitiated, and the 
reverence for truth gradually destroyed. I some- 
times purchased fish, and pretended to have caught 
them ; I hired the countrymen to show me partridg- 
es, and then gave my uncle intelligence of their 
haunt ; I learned the seats of hares at night, and 
discovered them in the morning with a sagacity 
that raised the envy and wonder of old sportsmen. 
One only obstruction to the advancement of my rep- 
utation I could never fully surmount ; I was natu- 
rally a coward, and was', therefore, left shamefully 
behind when there was a necessity to leap a hedge, 
to swim a river, or force the horses to their utmost 
speed; but, as these exigences did not frequently 
happen, I maintained my honour with sufficient suc- 
cess, and was never left out of a hunting party. 

The old chambermaid was not so certainly nor 
so easily pleased, for she had no predominant pas- 
sion but avarice, and was therefore cold and inac- 
cessible. She had no conception of any virtue in 
a young man but that of saving his money. When 
she heard of my exploits in the field, she would 
shake her head, inquire how much I should be the 
richer for all my performances, and lament that 
such sums should be spent upon dogs and horses. 
]f the sailor told her of my inclination to travel, 
she was sure there was no place like England, and 
could not imagine why any man that can live in 
his own country should leave it. This sullen and 
frigid being I found means, however, to propitiate, 
by frequent commendations of fri^gality and per- 
petual care to avoid expense. 
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From the sailor was our first and most consider* 
able expectation ; for he was richer than the cham- 
bermaid, and older than the squire. He was so 
awkward and bashful among women, that we con- 
cluded him secure fVom matrimony ; and the nc^y 
fondness with which he used to welcome me to his 
house, made us imagiile that he would look out for no 
other heir, and that we had nothing to do but wait 
patiently for his death. But, in the midst of our 
triumph, my uncle saluted us one morning with a 
cry of transport, and, clapping his hand hard on my 
shoulder, told me I was a happy fellow to haVe a 
friend like him in the world, for he came to fit me 
oat for a voyage with one of his old acquaintances. 
I turned pale and trembled ; my father told him that 
he believed my constitution not fitted to the sea; 
and my mother, tnirsting into tears, cried out that 
her heart would break if she lost me. All this had 
no effect ; the sailor was wholly insusceptive of 
the softer passions ; and, without regard to tears or 
arguments, persisted in his resolution to make me 
a man. 

We were obliged to comply in a[^arance, and 
preparations were accordingly made. I took leave 
of my friends with great alacrity, proclaimed the 
beneficence of my uncle with the highest strains 
of gratitude, and rejoiced at the opportunitv now 
put into my hands of gratifying my thirst of knowl- 
edge. But a week before the day appointed for my 
departure, I fell sick by my mothers direction, and 
refused all food but what she privately brought me ; 
whenever my uncle visited me I was lethargic or 
delirious, but took care in my raving fits to talk in- 
cessantly of travel and merchandise. vThe room 
' was kept dark ; the table was filled with vials and 
gallipots ; my mother was with difficulty persuaded 
not to endanger her life with nocturnal attendance ; 
my father lamented thiB loss of the profits of the 
voyage ; and such superftuity of artifices was em- 
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ployed, as, perhaps, might have discovered the cheat 
to a man of penetration. But the sailor, unac- 
quainted with subtleties and stratagems, was easily 
deluded ; and, as the ship could not stay for my re- 
covery, sold the cargo, and left me to re-establish 
my health at leisure. 

I was sent to regain my flesh in a purer air, lest it 
should appear never to have been wasted ; and in 
two months returned to deplore my disappointment. 
My uncle pitied my dejection, and bid me prepare 
myself against next year, for no land-lubber should 
touch his money. 

A reprieve, however, was obtained, and perhaps 
some new stratagem might have succeeded another 
spring ; but my uncle, unhappily, made amo]j>us ad- 
vances to my mother's maid ; who, to promote so 
advantageous a match, discovered the secret, with 
which only she had been intrusted. He stormed 
and raved, and declaring that he would have heirs 
of his own, and not give his substance to cheats and 
cowards, married the girl in two days, and has now 
four children. 

Cowardice is always scorned, and deceit univer- 
sally detested. I found my friends, if not wholly « 
alienated, at least cooled in their affections ; the 
squire, though he did not wholly discard me, was 
less fond, and often inquired when I would go to 
sea. I was obliged to bear his insults, and endeav- 
oured to rekindle his kindness by assiduity and re- 
spect ; but all my care was vain ; he died without a 
will, and the estate devolved to the legal heir. 

Thus has the folly of my parents condemned me 
to spend in 'flattery and attendance those years in 
which I might have been qualified to place myself 
above hope or fear. I am arrived at manhood, 
without any useful art or generous sentiment ; and, 
if the old woman should likewise at last deceive 
me, am in danger at once of beggary and ignorance. 
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NEGLECT OF PUNCTUALITY IN FULFIL- 
LING ENGAGEMENTS. 

** Convince the world that you're devout and true ; 
Be just in all you say and all you do ; 
Whatever be your birth, you're sure to be 
A peer of the first magnitude to me." 

Jov.— Stepnby's Trans. 

Boyle has observed, that the excellence of man* 
ufactures and the facility of labour would be much 
promoted, if the rarious expedients and contrivan- 
ces wKich lie concealed in private hands were, by 
reciprocal communications, made generally known ; 
for there are few operations that are not perform- 
ed by one or other with some peculiar advantages, 
which, though singly of little importance, would, by 
conjunction and concurrence, open new inlets to 
knowledge and give new powers to diligence. 

There are, in like manner, several moral excel- 
lences distributed among the different classes of a 
community. It was said by Cujacius, that he nev- 
e^ read more than one book by which he was not 
instructed; and he that shall inquire after virtue 
with ardour, and attention, will seldom find a man 
by whose example or «sentiments he may not be 
improved. 

Every profession has some essential and appro- 
priate virtue, without which there can be no hope of 
honour or success, and which, as it is more or less 
cultivated, confers within the sphere of its activity 
different degrees of merit and reputation. As the 
astrologers range the subdivisions of mankind under 
the planets which they suppose to influence their 
lives, th« moralist may distribute them a<;cording 
to the virtues which they necessarily practise, and 
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consider them as distinguished by prudence or for- 
titude, diligence or patience. 

So much are the modes of excellence settled by 
time and place, that men may be heard boasting in 
one street of that which they would anxiously con- 
ceal in another. The grounds of scorn and esteem, 
the topics of praise and satire, are varied accdrding 
to the several virtues or vices which the course of 
life has disposed men to admire or abhor ; but he 
who is solicitous for his own improvement must not 
be limited by local reputation, but select from every 
tribe of mortals their characteristical virtues, and 
constellate in himself the scattered graces which 
shine singly in other men. 

The chi«f praise to which a trader aspires is that 
of punctuality, or an exact and rigorous observance 
of commercial engagements ; nor is there any vice 
of which he so much dreads the imputation as of 
negligence and instability. This is a quality which 
the interest of mankind requires to be diffused 
through all the ranks of Hfe, but which many seem 
to consider as a vulgar and ignoble virtue, below the 
ambition of greatness or attention of wit, scarcely 
re(juisite among men of gayety and spirit, and sold 
at Its highest rate when it is sacrificed to a frolic or 
a jest. 

Every man has daily occasion to remark what 
vexations arise from this privilege of deceiving one 
another. The active and vivacious have so long * 
disdained the restraints of truth, that promises and 
appointments have lost their cogency, and both 
parties neglect their stipulations, because each con- 
cludes that they will be broKen by the other. 

Negligence is first admitted in small affairs, and 
strengthened by petty indulgences. He that is not 
yet hardened by custom, ventures not on the viola- 
tion of important engagements, but thinks himself 
bound by his word in cases of property or danger, 
though he allows himself to forget at what time he 
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is to meet ladies in the park, or at what house his 
friends are expecting him. 

Bui he that suffers the slightest breach in his mo- 
rality can seldom tell what shall enter it or how 
wide it shall be made ; when a passage is open, the 
influx of corruption is every moment wearing down 
opposition, and by slow degrees deluges the heart. 

AUgcr entered the world a youth of lively imagi- 
nation, extensive views, and untainted principles. 
His curiosity incited him to range from place to 
place, and try all the varieties of conversation ; his 
elegance of address and fertility of ideas gained him 
friends wherever he appeared ; or, at least, he found 
the general kindness of reception always shown to 
a young man whose birth and fortune g^ve him a 
claim to notice^ and who has neither by vice nor 
folly destroyed his privileges. Aliger was pleased 
with this general smile of mankind, and was indus- 
trious to preserve it by compliance and officiousness, 
but did not suffer his desire of pleasing to vitiate his 
integrity. It was his established maxim, that a 
promise is never to be broken ; nor was it without 
long reluctance that he once suffered himself to be 
drawn away from a festal engagement by the im- 
portunity of another company. 

He spent the evening, as is usual, in the rudi- 
ments of vice, in perturbation and imperfect enjoy- 
ment, and* met his disappointed friends in the morn- 
• ing with confusion and excuses. His companions, 
not accustomed to such scrupulous anxiety, laqgh- 
ed at his uneasiness, compounded the offence for a 
bottle, gave him courage to break his word again, 
and again levied the penalty. He. ventured the 
same experiment upon another society, and found 
th^m equally ready to consider it as a venial fault, 
always incident to a man of quickness and gay ety ; 
till, by degrees, he began to think himself at liber- 
ty to follow the last invitation, and was no longer 
fiiiocked at the turpitude of falsehood. He made no 
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difficulty to promise his presence at distant places 
and, if listlessness happened to creep upon him 
would sit at home with great tranquillity, and has 
often sunk to sleep in a chair while he held ten ta- 
Ues in continual expectations of hisjentrance. 

It was so pleasant to live in perpetual vacancy, 
that he soon dismissed his attention as sl useless 
encumbrance, and resigned hin^self to carelessness 
and dissipation, without any regard to the future or 
the past, or any other motive of action than the im- 
pulse of a sudden desire or the attraction of imme- 
diate pleasure. The absent were immediately for- 
gotten, and the hopes or fears felt by others had no 
influence upon his conduct. He was in speculation 
completely just, but never, kept his promise to a 
creditor ; he was benevolent, but always deceived 
those friends whom he undertook to patronise or 
assist ; he was prudent, but suffered his affairs to be 
embarrassed for want of regulating his accounts at 
stated times. He courted a young lady, and, when 
the settlements were drawn, took a ramble into the 
country on the day appointed to sign them. He 
resolved to travel, and sent his chests on ship- 
board, but delayed to follow them till he lost his 
passage. He was summoned as an evidence in a 
cause of great importance^ and loitered on the way 
till the trial was past. It is said that, when he had, 
"with great expense, formed an interest in a. bor- 
ough, his opponent contrived, by some agents who 
knew his temper, to lure him away on tEe day of 
election. 

His benevolence draws him into the commission 
of a thousand crimes, which others less kind or 
civil would escape. His courtesy invites applica- 
tion ; his promise produces dependance ; he has his 
pockets filled with petitions, which he intends some 
time to deliver and enforce, and his table covered 
with letters of request, with which he purposes to 
comply : but time slips impercept^W^ away, while 
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he is either idle or busy ; bis friends lose their op> 
portunities, and charge upon him their miscarriages 
and calamities. 

This character, however contemptible, is not pe» 
culiar to Aliger. They whose activity of imagination 
is often shifting the scenes of expectation, are fre- 
quently subject to such sallies of caprice as make 
all their actions fortuitous, destroy the value of 
their friendship, obstruct the efficacy of their vir- 
tues, and set them below the meanest of those that 
persist in their resolutions, execute what they de- 
sign, and perform what they have promised. 



CONTEMPLATION OF THE FUTURE THE 
CHIEF SOURCE OF HAPPINESS. 

" Come soon or late, death's undetermined day, 
This mortal being only can decay." 

Ovip.— -Wblstid's Trans. 

It seems to be the fate of man to seek all his 
consolations in futurity. The time present is sel- 
dom able to fill desire or imagination with immedi- 
ate enjoyment, and we are forced to supply its de- 
ficiencies by recollection or anticipation. 

Every one has so often detected the fallacious- 
ness of hope, and the inconvenience of teaching 
himself to expect what a thousand accidents may 
preclude, that, when time has abated the confidence 
with which youth rushes out to take possession of 
the world, we endeavour or wish to find entertain- 
ment in the review of life, and to repose upon real 
facts and certain experience. This is, perhaps, one 
reason among many why age delights in narra- 
tives. 
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fiut, 80 full is the world of calamity, that every 
source of pleasure is polluted, and every retirement 
of tranquillity disturbed. When time has supplied 
us with events sufficient to employ our thoughts, it 
has mingled them with so many disasters, that we 
shrink from their remembrance, dread their intru- 
sion upon our minds, and- fly from thenyas from 
enemies that pursue us with torture. 

No man past the middle point of life can sit down 
to feast upon the pleasures of youth without finding 
i.he banquet imbittered by the cup of sorrow ; he 
may revive lucky accidents and pleasing extrava- 
gances ; many days of harmless frolic, or nights of 
honest festivity will perhaps recur ; or, if he has 
been engaged in scenes of action, and acquainted 
with affairs of difficulty and vicissitudes of fortune, 
he may enjoy the nobler pleasure of looking back 
upon distress firmly supported, danjpfers resolute- 
ly encountered, and opposition artuilly defeated, 
^neas properly comforts his companions when, 
after the horrors of a storm, they have landed on 
an unknown and desolate country, with the hope 
that their miseries will be at some distant time re- 
counted with delight There are few higher gratifi- 
cations than that of reflection on surmounted evUs, 
when they were not incurred nor protracted by our 
fault, and reproach us with neither cowardice nor 
guilt. 

But this felicity is almost always abated by the 
reflection, that they with whom we should be most 
pleased to share it are now in the grave. A few 
years make such havoc in human generations, that 
we soon see ourselves deprived of those with whom 
we entered the world, and whom the participation 
of pleasures or fatigues had endeared to our re- 
membrance. The man of enterprise recounts his 
adventures and expedients, but is forced, at -the 
close of the relation, to pay a sigh to the names 
of those that contributed to his success ; he l^at 
II.— Q 
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passes his life among the gayer part of mankind, 
has his remembrance stored with remarks and re- 
partees of wits, whose sprightliness and merriment 
are now lost in perpetual silence ; the trader, whose 
industry has supplied the want of inheritance, re- 
pines in solitary plenty at the absence of compan- 
ions with whom he had planned out amusements 
for his latter years ; and the scholar, whose merits 
after a long series of efforts, raises him from obscu- 
rity, looks round in vain from his exaltation for his 
old friends or enemies, whose applause or mortifi- 
cation would heighten his triumph. 

Among Martial's requisites to happiness is an es- 
tate not gained by industry, but left by inheritance. 
It is necessary to the completion of every good 
that it be timely obtained for whatever comes at the 
close of life will come too late to give much de- 
light. Yet all human happiness has its defects ; of 
what we do gain for ourselves we have only a faint 
and imperfect fruition, because we cannot compare 
the difference hetween want and possession, or, at 
least, can derive from it no conviction of our own 
abilities, nor any increase of self-esteem. What 
we acquire by bravery or science, by mental or 
corporeal diligence, comes at last when we cannot 
communicate, and, therefore, cannot enjoy it; . 

Thus every period of life is obliged to boxrow its 
happiness from the time to come. In youth we 
have nothing past to entertain us^ and in age we 
derive little from retrospect but hopeless sorrow. 
Yet the future likewise has its limits, which the 
imagination dreads to approach, but which we see 
to be not far distant. The loss of our friend^ and 
companions impresses hourly upon us the necessity 
of our own departure ; we know that the schemes 
of man are quickly at an end ; that we must soon, 
lie down in the grave with forgotten multitudes of 
former ages, and yield our place to others, who* 
like us, shall be driven a while by hope or fear about 
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the surface of the earth, and then, liko^us^be lost in 
the shades of death. 

Beyond this termination of our material exist 
ence we are therefore obliged to extend our hopes ; 
and almost every man indulges his imagination 
with something which is not to happen till he has 
changed his' manner of being ; some amuse them- 
selves with entails and settlements, provide for the 
perpetuation of families and honours, or contrive to 
obviate the dissipation of the fortunes which it has 
been their business to accumulate; others, more 
refined or exalted, congratulate their own hearts 
upon the future extent of their reputation, the 
reverence of distant nations, and the gratitude of 
unprejudiced posterity. 

They whose souls are so chained down to coifers 
and tenements that they cannot conceive a state 
in which they shall look upon them with less soli- 
citude, are seldom attentive or flexible to argu- 
ments ; but the votaries of fame are capable of re- 
flection, and, therefore, may be called to reconsider 
the probability of their expectations. 

' Whether to be remembered in remote times be 
worthy of a wise man's wish, has not yet been 
satisfactorily decided ; and, indeed, to be long re- 
membered can happen to so small a number, that 
the bulk of mankind has veiy little interest in the 
question. There is never room in the world for 
more than a certain quantity or measure of re- 
nown. The necessary business of life, the imme- 
diate pleasures or pains of every condition, leave 
us not leisure beyond a fixed portion for contem- 
plations which do not forcibly influence our present 
welfare. When this vacuity is filled, no characters 
can be admitted into the circulation of fame, but 
by occupying the place of some that must be thnist 
into oblivion. The eye of the mind, like that of the 
body, can only extend its views to new objects by 
losing sight of those which are now before it. 
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Reputation is therefore a meteor, which blazes 
a while and disappears for ever ; and, if we except 
a few transcendent and invincible names, which no 
revolutions of opinion or length of time is aUe to 
suppress, all those that engage our thoughts or 
diversify our conversation are every moment hast- 
ing to obscurity, as new favourites are adopted by 
fashion. 

It is not, therefore, from this world that any ray 
of comfort can proceed to cheer the gloom of the 
last hour. But futurity has still its prospects ; there 
is yet happiness in reserve, which, if we transfer 
our attention to it, will support us in the pains of 
disease and the languor or decay. This happiness 
we may expect with confidence, because it is out 
of the power of chance, and may be attained by all 
that sincerely desire and earnestly pursue it. On 
this, therefore, every mind ought finaUy to rest 
Hope is the chief blessing of man, and that hope 
only iS' rational of which we are certain that it ciui- 
not deceive us. 



STORY OF SEGED, PRINCE OF ETHIOPIA. 

** Of Heaven's protection who can be 
So confident to utter this? 
To-morrow I will spend in bliss." 

Seneca.— F. Lewis's Traru, 

Seged, Lord of Ethiopia, to the inhabitants of the 
world : to the sons of presumption j humility, and 
fear ; and to the daughters of sorroWi content, and 
acquiescence. 

Thus, in the twenty-seventh year of his reign, 
spoke Seged, the monarch of forty nations, the 
distributor of the waters of the Nile : " At length. 
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Seged, thy toib are at an end ; thou hast reconciled 
disafifection, thou hast suppressed rebellion, thou 
hast pacified the jealousies of thy courtiers, thou 
hast chased war from thy confines, and erected 
fortresses in the lauds of thy enemies. All wlio 
have ofiEended thee tremble in thy presence, and 
wherever thy voice is heard it is obeyed. Thy 
throne is surrounded by armies, liumerous as the 
locusts of the summer, and resistless as the blasts 
of pestilence. Thy magazines are stored with am- 
munition, thy treasuries overflow with the tribute 
of conquered kingdoms. Plenty waves upon thy 
fields, and opulence glitters in thy cities. Thy nod 
is as the earthquake that shakes the mountains, and 
thy smile as the dawn of the vernal day. In thy 
hand is the strength of thousands, and thy health is 
the health of millions. Thy palace is gladdened by 
the song of praise, and thy path perfumed by the 
breath of benediction. Thy subjects gaze upon thy 
greatness, and think of danger or misery no more. 
Why, &eged, wilt not thou partake the blessings 
thou bestowest ? Why shouldst thou only forbear 
to rejoice in this general felicity ? Why should thy 
face be clouded with anxiety, when the meanest 
of those who call thee sovereign gives the day to 
festivity and the night to peace ? At length, Seged, 
reflect and be wise. What is the gift of conquest 
but safety 1 Why are riches collected but to pur- 
chase happiness 1" 

Seged then ordered the house of pleasure, built 
on an island of the Lake of Dambea, to be prepared 
for his reception. "I will retire," says he, "for 
ten days from tumult and care, from councils and 
decrees. Long quiet is not the lot of the governors 
of nations, but a cessation of ten days cannot be 
denied me. This short interval of happiness may 
surely be secured from the interruption of fear or 
perplexity, sorrow or disappointment. I will ex- 
clude all trouble from mv abode, and remove from 
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my thoughts whatever may confuse the haimony of 
the concert or abate the sweetness of the banquet. 
I will fill the whole capacity of my soul with enjoy- 
ment^ and try what it is to live without a wish un* 
gratified." 

In a few days the orders were performed, and.Se- 
ged hasted to the palace of Dambea, which stood in 
an islftud cultivated only for pleasure, planted with 
every fiower that spreads its colours to the sun, and 
every shrub that sheds fragrance in the air. In one 
part of this extensive garden were open walks for 
excursions in the morning ; in another, thick groves, 
and silent arbours, and bubbling fountains, for repose 
at noon. All that could solace the sense or flatter 
the fancy; all that industry could extort from na- 
ture or wealth fnniish to art; all that conquest 
could seize or beneficence attract^ was collected to- 
gether, and every perception of delight was excited 
and gratified. 

Into this delicious region Seged summoned all 
the persons of his court who seemed eminently 
qnalified to receive or communicate pleasure. His 
call was readily obeyed; the young, the fair, the 
vivacious, and the witty, were all in haste to be 
sated with felicity. They sailed jocund over the 
lake, which seemed to smooth its surface bofore 
them ; their passage was chewed with music, and 
their hearts dilated with expectation. 

Seged, landing here with his band of pleasure, de- 
termined from that hour to break off all acquaint- 
ance with discontent, to give his heart for ten days 
to ease and jollity, and then fall back to the com- 
mon state of man, and suffer his life to be diversified^ 
as before, with joy and sorrow. 

He immediately entered his chamber, to consider 
where he should begin his circle of happiness. He 
had all the artists of delight before him, but knew 
not whom to call, since he could not enjoy one but 
by delaying the performance of another. He chose 
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and rejected, he resolved and changed his resolution, 
till his faculties were harassed and his thoughts con- 
fused : then returned to the apartment where his 
presence was expected, with languid eyes and cloud- 
ed countenance, and spread the infection of uneasi- 
ness over the whole assembly. He observed their 
depression, and was offended ; for he found his vex- 
ation increased by those whom he expected to dis- 
sipate and relieve it. He retired again to his private 
chamber, and sought for consolation in his own 
mind ; one thought flowed in upon another, a long 
succession of images seized his attenti<^, the mo- 
ments crept imperceptibly away through the gloom 
of pensiveness, till, having recovered his tranquil- 
lity, he lifted up his head, and saw the lake bright- 
ened by the setting sun. " Such,'' said Seged, sigh- 
ing, " is the longest day of human existence : before 
we have learned to use it, we find it at an end." 

The regret which he felt for the loss of so great 
a part of his first day, took from him all disposition 
to enjoy the evening ; and, after having endeavour- 
ed, for the sake of his attendants, to force an air of 
gayety, and excite that mirth which he could not 
share, he resolyed to defer his hopes to the next 
morning, and lay down to partake with the slaves ot 
labour and poverty the blessing of sleep. 

He rose early the second morning, and resolved 
now to be happy. He therefore fixed upon the gate 
of the palace an edict, importing, that whoever, du- 
ring nine days, should appear in the presence of the 
king with dejected countenance, or utter any ex- 
pression of discontent or sorrow, should be driven 
for ever from the palace of Dambea. 

This edict was immediately made known in ev- 
ery chamber of the court and bower of the gardens. 
Mirth was frighted away ; and they who were be- 
fore dancing ia the lawns or singing in the shades, 
were at once engaged in the care of regulating 
their looks, that Seged might find his will punctual- 
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ly obeyed, and see none among them liable to ban- 
ishment. 

Seged now met every face settled in a smile ; but 
a smile that betrayed solicitude, timidity, and con- 
straint. He accosted his favourites with familiarity 
and softness ; but they durst not speak without pre* 
meditation, lest they should be convicted of discon- 
tent or sorrow. He proposed diversions, to which 
no objection was made, because objection would 
have implied uneasiness ; but they were regarded 
with indifference by the courtiers, who had no oth- 
er desire than to signalize themselves by clamorous 
exultation. He offered various topics of conversa- 
tion, but obtained only forced jests and laborious 
laughter ; and, after many attempts to animate his 
train to confidence and alacrity, was obliged to con- 
fess to himself the impotence of command, and re- 
sign another day to gnqf and disappointment. 

He at last relieved his companions from their ter- 
rors, and shut himself up in his chamber to ascer- 
tain, by different measures, the felicity of the suc- 
ceeding days. At length he threw himself on the 
bed and closed his eyes, but imagined in his sleep 
that his palace and gardens were overwhelmed by 
an inundation, and waked with all the terrors of a 
man struggling in the water. He comrposed himself 
again to rest, but was aflfrighted by an imaginary ir- 
ruption into his kingdom ; and striving, as is usual 
in dreams, without ability to move, fancied himself 
betrayed to his enemies, and again started up with 
horror and indignation. 

' It was now day, and fear was so strongly im- 
pressed on his mind that he could sleep no more. 
He rose, but his thoughts were filled with the del- 
uge and invasion ; nor was he able to disengage his 
attention, or mingle with vacancy and ease in any 
amusement. At length his perturbation gave way 
to reason, and he resolved no longer to be harassed 
by visionary miseries; but, before this resolution 
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could be completed, half the day had elapsed. He 
felt a new conviction of the uncertainty of human 
schemes, and could not forbear to bewail the weak- 
ness of that being whose quiet was to be interrupt- 
ed by vapours of the fancy. Having been first dis- 
turbed by a dream, he afterward grieved that a 
dream could disturb him. He at last discovered 
that his terrors and grief were equally vain, and that 
to lose the present in lamenting the past was volun- 
tarily to protract a melancholy vision. The third 
day was now declining, and Seged again resolved to 
be happy on the morrow. 

On the fourth morning Seged rose early, refresh- 
ed with sleep, vigorous with health, and eager with 
expectation. He entered the garden, attended by 
the princess and ladies of his court, and, seeing no- 
thing about but airy cheerfulness, began to say to 
his heart, " This day shall be a day of pleasure.*' 
The sun played upon tl^e/ water, the birds warbled 
in the groves, and the gales quivered among the 
branches. He roved from walk to walk as chance 
directed him, and sometimes listened to the songs, 
sometimes mingled with the dancers, sometimes let 
loose his imagination in flights of merriment, and 
sometimes uttered grave reflections andBententious 
maxims, afid feasted on the admiration with which 
they were received. 

Thus the day rolled on, without any accident of 
vexation or intrusion of melancholy thoughts. All 
that beheld him caught gladness from his looks, and 
the sight of happiness conferred by himself filled 
his heart with satisfaction : but, having passed three 
hours in this harmless luxury, he was alarmed on a 
sudden by a universal scream among the women, 
and, turning back, saw the whole assembly flying 
in confusion. A young crocodile had risen out%of 
the lake, and was ranging the garden in wantonness 
or hunger. Seged beheld him with indignation as 
a disturber of his felicity, and chased him back into 
II.— R 
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the lake, but could not persuade his retinue to stay, 
or free their hearts from the terror which had seiz- 
ed upon them. The princesses enclosed themselves 
in the palace, and could yet scarcely believe them« 
selves in safety. £ very attention was fixed upon the 
iate danger and escape, and no mind was any longer 
at leisure for gay sallies or careless prattle. 

Seged had now no other employment than to con- 
template the innumerable casualties which lie in 
ambush on every side to intercept the happiness of 
man, and break in upon the hour of delight and 
tranquillity. He had, however, the consomtion of 
thinking, that he had not been now disappointed by 
his own fault, and that the accident which had blast- 
ed the hopes of the day might easily be prevented 
by future caution. 

That he might provide for the pleasure of the next 
morning, he resolv^ed to repeal his penal edict, since 
he had already found that discontent and melan- 
choly were not to be frighted away by the threats 
of authority, and that pleasure would only reside 
where she was exempted from control. He there- 
fore invited all the companions of his retreat to un- 
bounded pleasantry, by proposing prizes for those 
who should, on the following day, distinguish them- 
selves by any festive performances ; the tables of 
the antechamber were covered with gold and pearls, 
and robes and garlands decreed the rewards of those 
who could refine elegance or heighten pleasure. 

At this display of riches every eye immediately 
sparkled, and every tongue was busied in celebrating 
the bounty and magnificence of the emperor. But 
when Seged entered, in hopes of uncommon enier- 
lainment from universal emulation, he found that 
asy passion too strongly agitated puts an end to 
that tranquillity which is necessary to mirth, and 
that the mind that is to be moved by the gentle ven- 
' tilations of gayety must be first smoothed by a total 
calm. Whatever we ardently wish to gain, we 
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must, in the same degree, be afraid U lose, and f^ar 
and pleasure cannot dwell together. 

All was now care and solicitude. Nothing was 
done or spoken but with so visible ar. endeavour at 
perfection as always failed to delight, though it 
sometimes forced admiration : and Seged could not 
but observe with sorrow, that his prizes had more 
influence than himself. As the evening approach- 
ed the contest grew more earnest, and those who 
werd forced to allow themselves excelled began to 
-dfscover the malignity of defeat, first by angry 
glances, and at last by contemptuous murmurs. Se- 
ged likewise shared the anxiety of the day ; for, con- 
sidering hin\self as obliged to distribute with exact 
Justice the prizes which had been so zealously 
sought, he durst never remit his attention, but pass- 
ed his time upon the rack of doubt, in balancing dif- 
ferent kinds of merit, and adjusting the claims of all 
ihe competitors. 

At last, knowing that no exactness could satisfy 
those whose hopes he should disappoint, and think- 
ing that, on a day set apart for happiness, it would 
be cruel to oppress any heart with sorrow, he de- 
clared that all had pleased him alike, and dismissed 
all with presents of equal value. 

Seged soon saw that his caution had not been 
able to avoid oflfence. They who had believed 
themselves secure of the highest prizes were not 
pleased to be levelled with the crowd ; and though, 
by the liberality of the king, they received more 
than his promise had entitled them to expect, they 
departed unsatisfied, because they were honoured 
with no distinction, and wanted an opportunity to 
triumph in the mortification of their opponents. 
" Behold here," said Seged, " the condition of him 
who places his happiness in the happiness of oth- 
ers." He then retired to meditate, and, while the 
courtiers were repining at his distribut'ons, saw the 
fifth sun go down in discontent. 
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Hie next dawn renewed his resolution to be 
happy. But haying learned how little he could ef- 
fect by settled schemes or preparatory measures, 
he thought it best to give up one day entirely to 
chance, and left every one to please and be pleased 
his own way. 

This relaxation of regularity diffused a general 
complacence through the whole court, and the em- 
peror imagined that he had at last found the secret 
of obtaining an interval of felicity. But as he was 
roving in this careless assembly with equal care-* 
lessness, he overheard one of his courtiers in a 
close arbour murmuring alone : '* What merit has 
Seged above us, that we should thus fear and obey 
him 1 a man whom, whatever he may have former- 
ly performed, his luxury now shows to have the 
same weakness with oursejves !" This charge af- 
fected him the more, as it was uttered by one whom 
he had sdway^ observed among the most abject of 
his flatterers. At first hisindignation prompted him 
to severity ; but reflecting that what was spoken 
without intention to be heard was to be considered 
as only thought, and was, perhaps, but the sudden 
burst of casual and temporary vexation, he invent- 
ed some decent pretence to send him away, that his 
retreat might not be tainted with the breath of envy ; 
•- and, after the struggle of deliberation was past, and 
all desire of revenge utterly suppressed, passed the 
evening not only with tranquillity, but triumph, 
though none but nimself was conscious of the vic- 
tory. 

The remembrance of this clemency cheered the 
beginning of the seventh day, and nothing happened 
to disturb the pleasure of Seged, till, looking on the 
tree that shaded him, be recollected that under a 
tree of the same-kind he had passed the night after 
his defeat in the kingdom of Goiama. The reflec- 
tion on his loss, his dishonour, and the miseries 
which his subjects suffered from the invader, filled 
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irim with sadness. At last he shook off the weight 
of sorrow, and began to solace himself \vith his 
usual pleasure ; when his tranquillity was again dis- 
turbed by jealousies which the late contest for the 
prizes had produced, and which, having in vain tried 
to pacify them by persuasion, he was forced to si- 
lence by command. 

On the eighth morning Seged was awakened ear- 
ly by an unusual hurry in the apartments, and, in- 
quiring the cause, was told that the Princess Balkis 
was seized with sickness. He rose, and, calling the 
physicians, found that they had little hope of her 
recovery. Here was an end of jollity; all his 
thoughts were now upon his daughter, whose eyes 
he closed on the tenth day. 

Such were the days which Seged of Ethiopia 
h^d appropriated to a short respiration from the far 
tigues of war and the cares of government. This 
narrative he has bequeathed to future generations, 
#that no man hereafter may presume to say, " This 
day shall be a day of happiness." 



ON FALSEHOOD. 

" The wretch that often has deceived, 
Though truth he ipeaks, is ne'er beUeved." 

FUMDBVM, 

When Aristotle was once asked what a man 
could gain by uttering falsehoods, he replied, *^ N^t 
to be credited when he shall tell the truth." 

The character of a liar is afonce so hateful and 
contemptible, ths^t even of those who have lost their 
virtue, it might be expected that from the violation 
o^ truth thev should be restrained by their pride. 
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Almost every other vice that disgraces human na* 
tare may be kept in countenance by applause and 
association; the drunkard may easily unite with 
beings, devoted, like himself, to noisy merriments 
or silent insensibility, who will celebrate his victo- . 
lies over the novices of intemperance, boast them- 
selves the companions of his prowess, and tell with 
rapture of the multitudes whom unsuccessful emu- 
lation has hurried to the grave ; even the robber 
and the cutthroat have their followers, who admire 
their address and intrepidity, their stratagems of 
rapine, and their fidelity to the gang. 

The liar, and only the liar, is invariably and uni- 
versally despised, abandoned, and disowned ; he has 
no domestic consolations which he- can oppose to 
the censure of mankind ; he can retire to no fra- 
ternity where his crimes may stand in place of 
virtues; but is given up to the hisses of the multi- 
tude, without friend and without apologist. It is 
the peculiar condition of falsehood to be equally^ 
detested by the good and bad : " The devils," says 
Sir Thomas Brown, " do not tell lies to one anoth- 
or ; for truth is necessary to all societies : nor can 
the society of hell subsist without it.*' 

It is natural to expect, that a crime thus ffenerally 
detested should be generally avoided ; at least that 
none should expose himself to unabated and unpit- 
ied infamy without an adequate temptation; and 
that to guilt so easily detected and so severely 

Eunished, an adequate temptation would not readily 
e found. 

Yet so it is, in defiance of censure and contempt, 
truth is frequently violated ; and scarcely the most 
vigilant and unremitted circumspection will secure 
him that mixes with mankind from being hourly 
deceived by men, of whom it can scarcely be ima- 
gined that they mean any injury to him or profit to 
themselves ; even where the subject of conversa- 
tion could not have been expected to put the paa- 
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•ions in motioB, or to have excited either hope or 
fear, or zeal or malignity, sufficient to induce any 
man to put his reputation in hazard, however little 
he might value it, or to overpower the love of truth, 
however weak might be its influence. 

The casuists have very diligently distinguished 
lies into their several classes, according to their va- 
rious degrees of malignity ; but they have, I think, 
generally omitted that tehich is most common, and, 
perhaps, not least mischievous : which, since the 
moralists have not given it a name, I shall distin- 
guish as the lie qf vanity. 

To vanity may justly be imputed most of the 
falsehoods which every man hears hourly playing 
upon his ear, and, perhaps, most of those that are 
propagated with success. To the lie of commerce 
and the lie of malice, the motive is so apparent, 
that they are seldom negligently or implicitly re- 
ceived ; suspicion xs always watchful over the prac- 
tices of interest ; and whatever the hope of gain 
or desire of mischief can prompt one man to as- 
6ert, another is, by reasons equally cogent, iitcited 
to refute. . But vanity pleases herself with such 
slight gratifications, and looks forward to pleasure 
60 remotely consequential, that her practices raise 
no alarm, and her stratagems are not easily dis- 
covered. 

Vanity^ is, indeed, often suffered to pass unpursu- 
ed by suspicion^ because he that would watch her 
motions can never be at rest ; fraud and matice are 
bounded in their influence; some opportunity of 
time and place is necessary to their agency ; but 
scarce any maii is abstracted one momenl; from his 
vanity ; and he to whom truth aflbrds no gratifica- 
tions, is generally inclined to seek them in false- 
hoods. 

It is remarked by Sir Kenelm Digby, " That eve- 
ry man has a desire to appear superior to others, 
ijrough it were only in having seen what they have 
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not seen.** Sach an accidental advantafe, since il 
neither implies merit nor confers dignity, one wotild 
think should not be desired so much as to be oonn- 
terfeited ; yet eren this iranity, trifling as it is, pro- 
duces innumerable narratives, all equally false, but 
more or less credible in proportion to the skill or 
confidence of the relater. How many may a man 
of diffusire conversation count amonff his acquaint- 
ances, whose lives have been signallied by num- 
berless escapes ; who never cross the river but in 
a storm, or take a journey in the country without 
more adventures than befell the knights^rrant of 
ancient times in pathless forests or enchanted cas- 
tles! How many most he know to whom por- 
tents and pfodigies are of daily occunrence, and 
for whom nature is hourly working wonders invisi* 
ble to every other eye, only to su{^ly them wiUi 
subjects of conversation ! 

Others there are that amuse themselves with the 
dissemination of falsehood,'at greater hazard of d^ 
tection and disgrace; men marked out by some lucky 
planet for universal confidence and friendship, who 
have been consulted in every difficulty, intrusted 
with every secret, and summoned to every transac- 
tion ; it is the supreme felicity of these m^n to stun 
all companies with noisy information ; to stiU doubt 
and overbear opposition with certain knowledge or 
authenttc intelligence. A Mar of this kind, with a 
strong memory or brisk imagination, is often the 
oracle of an obscure chib, and, till time discovers 
his impostures,, dictates to his hearers with uncon- 
trolled authority ; for^ if a public q^stion be start- 
ed, he was present at the debate ; if a new fashion 
be mentioned, he was at court the first day of its 
appearance; if a new performance of literature 
draws the attention of the puUic, he has patronised 
the author, and seen his work in manuscript ; if a 
criminal of eminence be condemned to die, he of- 
ten predicted his Cate^aad endeavoured his reforma- 
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tion: and who that lives at a distance from the 
scene of action will dare to contradict a man who 
reports from his own eyes and ears, and to whom 
all persons and affairs are thus intimately known t 

This kind of falsehood is generally successful for 
a time, because it is practised at first with timidity 
and caution ; but the prosperity of the har is of short 
duration ; the reception of one story is always an 
incitement to the forgery of another less probable ; 
and he goes on to triumph over tacit credulity, till 
pride or reason rise up against him^ and his com- 
panions will no longer endure to see him wiser than 
themselves. 

It is appar^it that the inventors of all these fic- 
tions intend some exaltation of themselves, and are 
led off by their pursuit of honour from their attend- 
ance upon truth: their narratives always imply 
some consequence in favour of their courage, their 
sagacity, or their activity, their familiarity with the 
learned, or their reception among the great ; they 
are always bribed by the present pleasure of seeing 
themselves superior to those that surround them, 
and receiving the homage of silent attention and 
envious admiration. 

But vanity is sometimes excited to fiction by 
less visible gratifications ; the present age abounds 
with a race of liars who are content with the con- 
sciousness of falsehood, and whose pride is to de- 
ceive others without any gain or glory to them* 
selves. Of this tribe it is the supreme pleasure to 
remark a lady in the playhouse or the park, and to 
publish, under the character of a man suddenly en- 
amoured, an advertisement in the news of the next 
day, containing a minute description of her person 
and her dress. From this artifice, however, no 
other effect can be Expected than perturbations 
which the writer can never siee, and conjectures of 
which he can never be informed ; some mischief, 
however, he hopes he has done ; and to have done 
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mischief is of some importance. He sets his inyen* 
tion to work again, and produces a narrative of a 
robbery or a murder, with all the circumstances of 
time and place accurately adjusted. This is a jes^ 
of greater effect and longer duration : if he fixes his 
scene at a proper distance, he may for several days 
keep a wife in terror for her husband, or a mother 
for ner son; and please himself with reflecting, that 
by his abihties and address some addition is made 
to the miseries of hfe. 

There is, I think, an ancient law of Scotland, by 
which leasing-making was capitally punished. 1 
am, indeed, far from desiring to increase in this 
kingdom the number of executions; yet I cannot 
but think that they who destroy the confidence of 
society, weaken the credit of inteUigence, and in- 
terrupt the security of life; harass the delicate 
with shame, and perplex the timorous with alarms, 
might very properly be awakened to a sense of their 
crimes by denunciations of a whipping-post or pillo- 
ry : since many are so insensible of right and wrong 
that they have no standard of action but the law, 
nor feel guilt but as they dread punishment. 



FOLLY OF INDULGING EXTRAVAGANT 
HOPES. 

** Men willingly believe what they wish to be true." 

TuLLY has long ago observed, that no man, how- 
ever weakened by long life, is so conscious of his 
own decrepitude as not to imagine that he may 
yet hold his station in the world for another year. 

Of the truth of this remark every day furnishes 
new confirmation ; there is no time of lite in wluch 
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isien, for the mi>st part, seem less to expect the 
stroke of death, than when every other eye sees it 
impending ; or are more busy in providing for an- 
other year, when it is plain to all but themselves 
that at another year they cannot arrive. Though 
every funeral that passes before their eyes evinces 
the deceitfulness of such expectations, since every 
man who is borne to the grave thought himself 
equally certain of living at least another year, the 
surviver still continues to flatter himself, and is 
never ^t-a loss for some reason why his life should 
be protracted, and the voracity of death continue to 
be pacified with some other prey. 

But this is only one of the innumerable artifices 
practised in the universal conspiracy of mankind 
against themselves; every age and every condition 
indulges some darling fallacy ; every man amuses 
himself with projects which he knows to be im- 
probable, and which, therefore, he resolves to pur- 
sue without daring to .examine them. Whatever 
any man ardently desires, be very readily believes 
that he shall some time attain : he whose intemper- 
ance has overwhelmed him with diseases, while 
he languishes in the spring, expects vigour and re- 
covery from the summer sun ; and whUe he melts 
away in the summer, transfers his hopes to the 
frosts of winter : he that gazes upon elegance or 
pleasure, which want of money hmders him from 
imitating or partaking, comforts himself that the 
time of distress will soon be at an end, and that 
every day brings him nearer to a state of happiness ; 
though he knows it has passed not only without 
acquisition of advantage, but perhaps without en^ 
deavours after it, in the formation of schemes that 
cannot be executed, and in the contemplation of 
prospects which cannot be approached. 

Such is the general dream in which we all slum- 
ber out our time : every man thinks the day coming 
in which he shall be gratified with all his wishes: 
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in which he shall leave all those competttora behind 
who are now rejoicing, like himself, in the es^ect- 
ation of Tictory ; the day is always coming to the 
servile in which they shall be powerful ; to the ob- 
scare in which they shall be eminent ; and to the 
deformed in which they shall be beautiful. 

If any of my readers has looked with so little 
attention on the world about him as to imagine this 
representation exaggerated beyond probability, let 
him reflect a little upon his own life ; let him con- 
sider what were his hopes and prospects ten years 
ago, and what additions. he then expected to be made 
by ten years to his happiness : those years have 
now elapsed; have they made good the promise 
that was extorted from them f have they advanced 
his fortune, enlarged his knowledge, or reformed 
his conduct to the degree that was once expected f 
I An afraid everjr man that recollects his hopes 
must confess his disappointment ; and own that day 
has gUded unprofitably after day, and that he is stiU 
at the same distance from the point of happiness^ 

With what consolations can those who have thus 
miscarried in their chief design, elude the memory 
of their ill success! with what amusements can 
they pacify their discontent, after the loss of so 
large a portion of life ? They can give Uiemselves 
up again to the same delusions ; they can form new 
schemes of airy ffratifieations, and fix another pe- 
riod of felicity ; Uiey can again resolve to trust the 
promise which they know will be broken; they can 
walk in a circle with their eyes shut, and persuade 
themselves to think that they go forward. 

Of every great and complicated event, part de- 
pends upon causes out- of our power, and part must 
be effected by vigour and perseverance. With re- 
gard to that which is styled in common language, 
the work of chance, men will always find reasons 
for confidence or distrust, according to their differ- 
ent tempers or inciinitions ; and he thut hat 1»eea 
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long accustomed to please himself with possilnlities 
of fortuitous happiness, will not easily or willingly 
be reclaimed from his mistake. But the effects of 
human industry and skill are more easily subjected 
to calculation; whatever can be completed in a 
year is divisible into parts, ^f which each can be 
performed in the compass of a day ; he, therefore, 
that has passed the day without attention to the 
task assigned him, may be certain that the lapse of 
life has brought him no nearer to his object ; for 
whatever idleness may expect from time, its ]aro- 
duce will only be in proportion to the diligence with 
which it has been used. He that floats lazily down 
the stream, in pursuit of something borne along by 
the same current, will find himself, indeed, move 
forward ; but, unless he lays his hand to the oar, and 
increases his speed by his own labour, must be al- 
ways at the same distance from that which he is 
following. 

There have happened in every age some contin- 
gencies of unexpected and undeserved success, by 
which those who are determined to believe what- 
ever favours their inclinations, have been encour- 
aged to delight themselves with future advantages ; 
they support confidence by considerations, of which 
the only proper use is to chase away despair ; it is 
equally absurd to sit down in idleness because some 
have been enriched without labour, as to leap a pre- 
cipice because some have fallen and escaped with 
life, or to put to sea in a storm because some have 
been driven fVom a wreck upon the coast to which 
they were bound. 

We are all ready to confess that belief ought to 
be proportioned to evidence or probability ; let any 
man, therefore, compare the number of those who 
have been thus favoured by fortune and of those 
who have failed of their expectations, and he will < 
easily determine with what justness he has regis- 
tered himself in the lucky catalogue. 
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But there is no need on these occasions for deep 
inquiries or laborious calculations: there is a far 
easier method of distinguishing the hopes of folly 
from those of reason, of finding the difierence be- 
tween prospects that exist before the eyes, and those 
that are only painted on a fond imagination. Tom 
Drowsy had accustomed himself to compute the 
profit of a darling project till he had no longer any 
doul)t of its success : it was at last matured by close 
consideration, and all the measures were accurate- 
ly adjusted, and he wanted only five hundred pounds 
to become master of a fortune that might be envied 
by a director of a trading company. Tom was 
generous and grateful, and was resolved to recom- 
pense this small assistance with an ample fortune : 
he therefore deliberated for a time to whom among 
his friends he should declare his necessities; not 
that he suspected a refusal, but because he could 
not suddenly determine which of them would make 
the best use of riches, and was, therefore, most 
worthy of his favour. At last his choice was set- 
tled ; and knowing that, in order to borrow, he must 
show the probability of repayment, he prepared for 
a minute and copious explanatibn of his project. 
But here the golden dream was at an end : he soon 
discovered the impossibility of imposing upon oth- 
ers the notions by which he had so long imposed 
upon himself; which way soever he turned his 
thoughts, impossibility and absurdity arose in op- 
position on -every side ; even crediiity and preju- 
dice were at last forced to give way, and lie gre^^ 
ashamed of crediting himself what shame would not 
suffer him to communicate to another. 

To this test let every man bring his imaginations 
before they have been too long predominant in his 
mind. Whatever is true will bear to be related, 
whatever is rational will endure to be explained ; 
but when we delight to brood in secret over future 
happinesS) and silently to employ our meditations 
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upon schemes of which we are conscious that the 
bare mention would expose us to derision and con 
tempt ; we should then remember that we are 
cheating ourselves by voluntary delusions, and 
giving up to the unreal mockeries of fancy those 
hours in which solid advantages might be attained 
by sober thought and rational assiduity. 

There is, indeed, so little certainty in hunmn af- 
fairs, that the most cautious and severe examiner 
may be allowed to indulge some hopes which he 
cannot prove to be much favoured by probability ; 
since, after his utmost endeavours to ascertain hu- 
man events, he must often leave the issue in the 
hands of chance. And so scanty is our present al- 
lowance of happiness, that in many situations life 
could scarcely be supported if hope were not al- 
lowed to relieve the present hour by pleasures bor- 
rowed from futurity, and reanimate the languor of 
dejection to new efforts by pointing to distant re- 
gions of felicity, which yet no resolution or perse- 
verance shall ever reach. 

But these, like all other cordials, though they 
may invigorate in a small quantity, intoxicate in a 
greater ; these pleasures, like the rest, are lawful 
only in certain circumstances and to certain de- 
grees ; they may be useful in a due subserviency 
to nobler purposes, but become dangerous and de- 
structive when once they gain the ascendant in the 
heart : to sooth the mind to tranquillity by hope, 
even when that hope is likely to deceive us, may 
be sometimes useful ; but to lull our faculties in a 
lethargy is poor and despicable. 

Vices and errors are (fifferently modified, accord- 
ing to the state of the minds to which they are inci- 
dent; to indulge hope beyond the warrant of rea- 
son is the failure alike of mean and elevated under- 
standings ; but its foundation and its effects are to- 
tally different : the man of high courage and great 
abilities is apt to place too much confidence in him- 
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B6lf, and to expect from a Tigoroas exertiou of his 
powers more than spirit or diligence can attain; 
between him and his wish he sees obstacles in- 
deed, bat he expects to overleap or break them ; his 
mistaken ardour hurries him forward ; and though, 
perhaps, he misses his end, he nevertheless obtains 
some collateral good, and performs something use- 
ful to mankind a^ honourable to himself. 

The drone of timidity presumes likewise to hope, 
but without ground and without consequence ; the 
bliss with which he solaces his hours, he always 
expects from others, though very often he knows 
not from whom : he folds his aims about him, and 
uts in expectation of some revolution in the state 
that shall raise him to greatness, or some golden 
shower that shall load lum with wealth ; he dozes 
away the d^ in musing upon the morrow, and at 
the end of life is roused from his dream only to dis- 
cover that the time of action is past, and that he 
can now show his wisdom only by repentance. 



WE SHOULD HAVE A BECOMING CONFI- 
DENCE IN OUR OWN POWERS. 

** Avaunt, despair." 

I H4VK sometimes heard it disputed in conversa- 
tion, whether it be more laudable or desirable, that 
a man should think too highly or too meanly of 
himself; it is on all hands agreeil to be best, that 
he should think rightly ; but since a fallible being 
will always make some deviations from exact rec> 
titude, it is not wholly useless to inquire towards 
which side it is safer to decline. 
« The prejudices of mankind seem to favour him 
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who errs by underrating his own powers; he is 
considered as a modest and harmless member of 
society, not likely to break the peace by compe- 
tition, to endeavour after such splendour 4f reputa- 
tion as may dim the lustre of others, or to interrupt 
any in the enjoyment of themselves; he is no 
man^s rival, and, therefore, may be every man's 
friend. 

The opinion which a man entertains of himself 
ought to be distinguished, in order to an accurate 
discussion of this question as it relates to persons 
or to things. To think highly of ourselves in com- 
parison with others, to assume by our own au- 
thority that precedence which none is willing to 
grant, must be always invidious and offensive ; but 
to rate our powers high in proportion to things, 
and imagine ourselves equal to great undertakings, 
while we leave others in possession of the same 
abilities, cannot with equal justice provoke censure. 

It must be confessed, that self-love may dispose 
us to decide too hastily in our own favour: but 
who is hurt by the mistake ? If we are incited by 
thi^vain opinion to attempt more than we can per- 
form, ours is the labour and ours is the disgrace. 

iBut he that dares to think well of himself will 
not always prove to be mistaken ; and the good 
effects of his confidence will then appear in great 
attempts and great performances : if he should not 
fully complete his design, he will at least advance 
it so far as to leave an easier task for him that suc- 
ceeds him ; and, even though he should wholly fail, 
he will fail with honour. 

But from the opposite error, from torpid despond- 
ency, can come no advantage; it is the frost of 
the soul, which binds up all its powers, and con- 
geals hfe in perpetual sterility. He that has no 
hopes of success will make no attempts ; and where 
nothing is attempted, nothing can be done. 

Every man shotdd therefore endeavour to main- 
II.— S 
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tain in himself a favourable opinion of the powers 
of the human mind ; which are, perhaps, in every 
man, greater than they appear, and might, by diU-' 
gent cultijration» be exalted to a degree beyond what 
their possessor presumes to believe. There is 
scarce any man but has found himself able, at the 
instigation of necessity, to do what, in a state of 
leisure and deliberation, he would have concluded 
impossible ; and some of our species have signal- 
ized themselves by such achievements as prove that 
there are few things above human hope. 

It has been the policy of all nations to preserve 
by some public monuments the memory of those 
who have served their country by great exploits; 
there is the same reason for continuing or reviving 
the name of those whose extensive abilities have 
dignified humanity. An honest emulation may be 
alike excited ; and the philosopher's curiosity may 
be inflamed by a catalogue of the. works of Boyle 
or Bacon, as Themistocles was kept awake by the 
trophies of Miltiades. 

Among the favourites of nature that have from 
time to time appeared in the world, enriched iwth 
various endowments and contrarieties of excellence, 
none seems to have been more exalted above the 
common rate of humanity than the man known 
about two centuries ago by the appellation of the 
Admirable Crichton; of whose history, whatever 
we may suppress as surpassing credibility, yet we 
shall, upon incontestable authority, relate enough to 
rank him among prodigies. 

" Virtue," says Virgil, " is better accepted when 
it comes in a pleasing form:" the person of Crich- 
ton was eminently beautiful; but his beauty was 
^ consistent with such activity and strength, that, in 
fencing, he would spring at one bound the length of 
twenty feet upon his antagonist ; and he us^d the 
sword in either hand with such force and dexterity, 
that scarce any one had courage to engage him. 
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Having studied at St. Andrew's in Scotland, he 
went to Paris in his twenty- first year, and affixed 
on the gate of the College of Navarre a kind of 
challenge to the learned of that university to dis- 
pute with him on a certain day : offering to his op- 
ponents, whoever they should be, the choice of ten 
languages, and of all the faculties and sciences. 
On the day appointed three thousand auditors as- 
sembled, when four doctors of the church and fifty 
masters appeared against him ; and one of his an- 
tagonists confesses that the doctors were defeated 5 
that he gave proofs of knowledge above the reach 
of man ; and that a hundred years, passed without 
food or sleep, would not be sufficient for the attain- 
ment of his learning. After a disputation of nine 
hours, he was presented by the president and pro- 
fessors with a diamond and a pur^e of gold, and dis- 
missed with repeated acclamations. 

From Paris he went away to Rome, where he 
made the same challenge, and had, in the presence 
of the pope and cardinals, the same success. . After- 
ward he contracted at Venice an acquaintance with 
Aldus Manutius, by whom he was introduced to the 
learned of that city : then visited Padua, where he 
engaged in another public disputation, beginning 
his performance with an extemporal poem in praise 
of the city and assembly then present, and con- 
cluding with an oration equally unpremeditated in 
commendation of ignorance;* 

He afterward published another challenge, in 
which he declared himself ready to detect the er- 
rors of Aristotle and all his commentators, either 
in the common forms of logic, or in any which his 
antagonists should propose of a hundred different 
kinds of verse. 

These acquisitions of learning, however stupen^ 
dous, were not gained at the expense of any pleas- 
ure which youth generally indulges, or by the 
omission of any accomplishment in which it be- 
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comes a gentleman to excel. He practised in great 
perfection the arts of drawing and painting, he was 
an eminent performer in both vocal and instrument- 
al music, he danced with uncommon gracefulness, 
and, on the day after his disputation at Paris, ex- 
hibited his skill in horsemanship before the court 
of France, where, at a public match of tilting, he 
bore away the ring upon his lance fifteen times to- 
gether. , . , 

He excelled likewise m domestic games of less 
dignity and reputation : and, in the interval between 
his challange and disputation at Paris, he spent so 
much of his time at cards, dice, and tennis, that a 
lampoon was fixed upon the gate of the Sorbonne, 
directing those that would see this monster of era* 
dition to look for him at the tavern. 

So extensive was bis acquaintance with life 
and manners, that in an Italian comedy composed 
* by himself and exhibited before the court of Man- 
tua, he is said to have personated fifteen diflferent 
characters : in all of which he might succeed with- 
out great difficulty, since-he had such power of re- 
tention, that, once hearing an oration of an hour, 
he would repeat it exactly, and in the recital follow 
the speaker through all his variety of tone and ges- 
ticulation. 

Nor was his skill W arms less than in learning, or 
his courage inferior to his skill : there was a prize- 
fighter at Mantua, who, iTavelling about the world, 
according to the barbarous custom of that age, as a 
general challenger, had defeated the most cele- 
brated masters in many parts of Europe ; and in 
Mantua, where he then resided, had killed three 
that appeared against him. The duke repented 
that he had granted him his protection; when 
Crichton looking on liis sanguinary success with 
indignation, offered to stake fifteen hundred pis- 
toles, and n>ount the stage against him. The 
duke, with some reluctance, consented, and, on the 
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day fixed, the combatants Appeared : their weapon 
seems to have been single rapier, which was then 
newly introduced in Italy. The prize-fighter ad- 
vanced with great violence and fierceness, and Crich- 
ton contented himsel/ calmly to ward his passes, and 
suffered him to exhaust his vigour by his own fury. 
Orichton then became the assailant, and pressed 
upon him with such force and agility, that he thrust 
him thrice through the body and saw him expire ; 
he then divided the prize he had won among the 
widows whose husbands had been killed. 

The death of this wonderful man I should be 
willing to conceal, did I not know that every reader 
will inquire curiously after that fatal hour, which is 
common to all human beings, however distinguish- 
ed from each other by nature or by fortune. 

The Duke of Mantua, having received so many 
proofs of his merit, made him tutor to his son Vi- 
centio di Gozaga, a prince of loose manners and 
turbulent disposition. On this occasion it was that 
he composed the comedy in which he exhibited so 
many different characters with exact propriety. 
But his honour was of short continuance : for as 
he was one night, in the time of Carnival, rambling 
about the streets with his guitar in his hand, he was 
attacked by six men masked. Neither his courage 
nor skill in this exigence deserted him : he opposed 
them with such activity and spirit that he soon dis- 
persed them, and disarmed their leader, who, throw- 
ing: off his mask, discovered himself to be the 
prince his pupil. Crichton, falling on his knees, 
took his own sword by the point and presented it 
to the prince ; who immediately seized it, and in- 
stigated, as some say, by jealousy, according to 
others only by drunken fury and brutal resentment* 
thrust him through the heart. 

Thus was the Admirable Crichton brought into 
that state in which he could excel the meanest of 
mankind only by a few empty honours paid to his 
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memory : the court of Mantua testified their esteem 
by a public moumiug, the contemporary wits were 
profuse of their encomiums, and the palaces of 
Italy were adorned with pictures, representing him 
on horseback, with a lance in one hand and a book 
in the other. 



THE MERIT OF ACTIONS NOT TO BE 
JUDGED BY THEIR EVENT. 

** But in the glorious enterprise he died.'' 

Ovid.— Addison's Trans. 

It has always been the practice of mankind to 
judge of actions by the event. The same attempts, 
conducted in the same manner, but terminated by 
different success, produce different judgments : they 
who attain their wishes never want celebrators of 
their wisdom and their virtue ; and they that mis- 
carry are quickly discovered to have been defect- 
ive, not only in mental, but in moral qualities. The 
world will never be long without some good reason 
to hate the unhappy : their real faults are immedi- 
ately detected ; and, if those are not sufficient to 
sink them into infamy, an additional weight of cal- 
umny will be superadded : he that fails in hi& en- 
deavours after wealth or power will not long retain 
either honesty or courage. 

This species of injustice has so long prevailed in 
universal practice, that it seems likewise to have 
infected speculation : so few minds are able to sep- 
arate the ideas of greatness find prosperity, that 
even Sir William Temple has determined, " that he 
who can deserve the name of a hero must not only 
be virtuous, but fortunate." 
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By this unreasonable distribution of praise and 
blame, none have suffered oftener than projectors, 
whose rapidity of imagination and vastness of de- 
sign raise such envy in their fellow-mortals, that 
every eye watches for their fall, and every heart 
exults at their distresses : yet even a projector may 
gain favour by success ; and the tongue that was 
prepared to hiss, then endeavours to excel others in 
loudness of applause. 

When Corioianus, in Shakspeare, deserted to Au- 
fidius, the Volscian^ servants at first insulted him, 
even while he stood under the protection of the 
household gods : but when they saw that the pro- 
ject took effect^ and the stranger was seated at the 
head of the table, one of them Very judiciously ob- 
serves, " that he always thought there was more in 
him than he could think." 

Machiavel has justly animadverted on the differ- 
ent notice taken by all succeeding times of the 
two great projectors, Catiline and Caesar. Both 
formed the same project, and intended to raise 
themselves to power by subverting the common- 
wealth : they pursued tiieir design, perhaps, with 
equal abilities and with equal virtue ; but Catihne 
perished in the field, and Caesar retuihied from 
Pharsalia with unlimited authority : and from that 
time, every monarch of the earth has thought him- 
self honoured by a comparison with Caesar ; and 
Catiline has been never mentioned but that his 
name might be applied to traitors and incendiaries. 

In an age more remote, Xerxes projected the 
conquest of Greece, and brought down the power 
of Asia against it : but, after the world had been 
^filled with expectation and terror, his army was 
beaten, his fleet was destroyed, and Xerxes has 
never been mentioned without contempt. ' 

A few years afterward, Greece likewise had her 
turn of giving birth to a projector ; who, invading 
Asia wi|)i a small army^ went forth in search of ad- 
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Tantures, and, by his escape from one danger, gained 
only more rashness to rush into another ; he storm- 
ed city after city, overran kingdom after kingdom, 
fought battles only for barren rictory, and invaded 
nations only that he might make his way through 
them to new invasions ; but, having been fortunate 
in the execution of his projects, he died with the 
name of Alexander the Great. 

These are, indeed, events of ancient times ; but 
human nature is always the same, and every age 
will afford us instances of public censures influenced 
by events. The great business of the middle een- 
tiuies was the holy war ; which, undoubtedly, was 
a noble project, and was for a lonff time prosecuted 
with a spirit equal to that with wnich it had been 
contrived ; but the ardour of the European heroes 
only hurried them to destruction ; for a long time 
they could not gain the territories for which they 
fought, and, when at last gained, they could not 
keep them : their expeditions, therefore, have been 
the scoff of idleness and ignorance, their under- 
standing and their virtue have been equally vilified, 
their conduct has been ridiculed, and their cause has 
been defamed. 

When Columbus had engaged King Ferdinand in 
the discovery of the other hemisphere, the sailors 
with whom he embarked in the expedition had so 
little confidence in their commander, that, after hav- 
ing been long at sea, looking for coasts which they 
expected never to find, they raised a general muti- 
ny, and demanded to return. He found means to 
sooth them into a permission to continue the same 
course three days longer, and on the evening of the 
third day descried land. Had the impatience of his 
crew denied him a few hours of the time requested, 
what had been his fate but to have come back with 
the infamy of a vain projector, who had betrayed 
the king's creduhty to useless expenses, and risked 
bis life in seeking countries that had no existence 1 
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How would those that had rejected. his proposals 
have triumphed in their acuteness! And when 
would his name have been mentioned, but with the 
makers of potable gold and malleable glass ? 

The last royal projectors with whom the world 
has been troubled, were Charles of Sweden and the 
Czar of Muscovy. Charles, if any judgment may 
be formed of his designs by his measures and his^ 
inquiries, had purposed first to dethrone the Czar, 
then to lead his army through pathless deserts into 
China, thence to make his way by the sword through 
the whole circuit of Asia, and, by the conquest of 
Turkey, to unite Sweden with his new dominions : 
but this mighty project was crushed at Pultowa; 
and Charles has since been considered as a mad- 
man by those powers who sent their ambassadors 
to solicit his friendship, and their generals 'Ho learn 
under him the art of war." 

The Czar found employment sufficient in his own 
dominions, and amused himself in digging canals 
and building cities ; murdering his subjects with in- 
sufferable fatigues, and transplanting nations from 
one corner of his dominions to another, without re- 
gretting the thousands that perished on the way : 
but he attained his end ; he made his people formida- 
ble, and is numbered by fame among the demigods. 

I am far from intending to vindicate the sangui- 
nary projects of heroes and conquerors, and would 
wish rather to diminish the reputation of their suc- 
cess than the infamy of their miscarriages : for 
I cannot conceive why he that has burned cities, 
wasted nations, and filled the world with horror and 
desolation, should be more kindly regarded by man- 
kind than he who died in the rudiments of wicked- 
ness ; why he that accomplished wickedness should 
be glorious, and he that only endeavoured it should 
be criminal. I would wish Caesar and Catiline, 
Xerxes and Alexander, Charles and Peter, huddled 
together m obscurity or detestation. 
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But there is another species of projectors to 
whom I would willingly conciliate mankind ; whose 
ends are generally laudable, and whose labours are 
innocent ; who are searching out new powers of 
nature, or contriving new works of art ; but who 
are yet persecuted with incessant obloquy, and 
whom the unirersal contempt with which they are 
treated oftens debars from that success which their 
industry would obtain if it were permitted to act 
without opposition. 

They who find themselves inclined to censure new 
undertakings, only because they are new, should 
consider that the folly of projection is very seldom 
the folly of a fool ; it is commonly the ebullition of 
a capacious mind, crowded with variety of knowl- 
edge, and heated with intenseness of thought; it 
proceeds often from the consciousness of uncom* 
mon powers ; from the confidence of those who, 
having already done much, are easily persuaded 
that they can do more. When Rowley had com- 
pleted the orrery, he attempted the perpetual mo- 
tion : when Boyle had exhausted the secrets of vul- 
gar chemistry, he turned his thoughts to the work 
of transmutation. 

A projector generally unites those qualities which 
have the fairest claim to veneration: extent of 
knowledge, and greatness of design. Projectors of 
all kinds agree in their intellects^ though they differ 
in their morals ; they all fail by attempting things be- 
yond their poww ; by despising vulgar attainments, 
and aspiring to performances to which, perhaps, 
nature has not proportioned the force of man; 
When they fail, therefore, they fail not by idleness 
or timidity, but by rash adventure and fruitless ddi^ 
gence. 

That the attempts of such men will often miscar- 
ry, we may reasonably expect ; yet from such men, 
and such only, are we to hope for the cultivation of 
those parts of nature which lie yet waste, and the 
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invention of those arts which are yet wanting to the 
felicity of Ufe. If they are, therefore, universally 
discouraged, art and discovery can make no advan- 
ees. Whatever is attempted without previous cer- 
tainty of success may be considered as a project, 
and among narrow minds may, therefore, expose 
its author to censure and contempt ; and if the lib- 
erty of laughing be once indulged, every man will 
laugh at what he does not understand ; every pro- 
ject will be considered 3S madness, and every great 
or new design will be censured as a project. Men, 
unaccustomed to reason and researches, think ev- 
ery enterprise impracticable which is extended be- 
yond common effects, or comprises many interme- 
diate operations. Many that presume to laugh at 
projectors would consider a flight through the air 
in a winged chariot, and the movement of a mighty 
engine by the steam of water, as equally the dreams 
of mechanic lunacy; and would hear, with equal 
negligence, of the union of the Thames and the 
Severn by a canal, and the scheme of Albuquerque, 
the viceroy of the Indies, who, in the rage of hostil- 
ity, had contrived to make Egypt a barren desert by 
turning the Nile into the Red Sea. 

Those who have attempted much have seldom 
failed to perform more than those who never de- 
viate from the common roads of action: many 
valuable preparations of chemistry are supposed 
to have risen from unsuccessful inquiries after the 
grand elixir; it is, therefore, just to encourage those 
who endeavour to enlarge the power of art, since 
they often succeed beyond expectation ; and, when 
they fail, may sometimes benefit the world eyen by 
their miscarriages. 
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CAUSES WHICH PRODUCE DIVERSITY OF 
OPINION. 

** And of their vain disputing! find no end.'' 

Hoe.— Francis's Tram. 

It has been sometimes asked by those who find 
the appearance of wisdom more easily attained by 
ouestions than solutions, how it comes to pass that 
the world is divided by such difference of opinion -^ 
and why men equally reasonable and equally lovera 
of truth, do not always think in the same manner. 

With regard to simple propositions, where the 
terms are understood and the whole subject is com- 
prehended at once, there is such a uniformity of sen- 
timent among all human beings, that for many ages 
a very numerous set of notions were supposed to 
be innate, or necessarily co-existent with the faculty 
of reason ; it being imagined that universal agree- 
ment dould proceed only from the invariable die 
tates of the universal parent. 

In questions diffuse and compounded, this simi- 
larity of determination is no longer to be expected. 
At our first sally into the intellectual world, we all 
march together along one straight and open road ; 
but, as we proceed further, and wider prospects open 
to our view, every eye fixes upon a different scene ; 
we <iivide into various paths, and, as we move for- 
ward, are still at a greater distance from each other. 
As a question becomes more complicated and in- 
volved, and extends to a greater number of relations, 
disagreement of opinion will always be multiplied ; 
not because we are irrational, but because we are 
finite beings, furnished with different kinds of knowl- 
edge, exerting different degrees of attention; one 
discovering consequences which escape another 
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none taking in the whole concatenation of causep 
and effects, and most comprehending but a very 
small part ; each comparing what he observe with 
a different criterion, and each referring it to a dif- 
ferent purpose. 

Where, then, is the wonder, that they who see 
only a small part should judge erroneously of the 
whole 1 or that they who see different and dissimi- 
lar parts should judge differently from each other ? 

Whatever has various respects must have various 
appearances of good and evil, beauty pr deformity ; 
thus the gardener tears up as a weed the plant which 
the physix;ian gathers as a medicine ; and " a gen- 
eral," says Sir Kenelm Digby, ** will look with pleas- 
ure over a plain, as a fit place on which the fate of 
empires might be decided in battle, which the farm- 
er will despise as bleak and barren, neither fruitful 
of pasturage nor fit for tillage." 

Two men, examining the same question, proceed 
commonly like the physician and gardener in select- 
ing herbs, or the farmer and hero looking on the 
plain; they bring minds impressed with different 
notions, and direct their inquiries to different ends ; 
they form, therefore, contrary conclusions, and each 
wonders at the other's absurdity. 

We have less reason to be surprised or offended 
when we find others differ from us in opinion, be- 
cause we very often differ from ourselves. How 
often we altfer our minds, we do not always remark ; 
because the change is sometimes made impercepti- 
bly and gradually, and the last conviction effaces all 
memory of the former ; yet every man accustomed 
from time to time to take a survey of his own no- 
tions, will, by a slight retrospection, be able to dis- 
cover that his mind has suffered many revolutions ; 
that the same things have, in the several partf of his 
life, been condemned and approved, pursued and 
shunned ; and that, on many occasions, even when 
his oractice has been steady, his mind has been wa- 
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«'ering, and he has persisted in a scheme of action 
rather because he feared the censure of inconstan- 
cy than because he was always pleased with his 
own choice. 

Of the different faces shown by the same objects 
as they are viewed on opposite sides, and of the 
different inclinations which they must constantly 
raise in him that contemplates them, a more striking 
example cannot easily be found than two Greek 
epigrammatists will afford us in their accounts of 
human life, which I shall lay before the reader in 
English prose. 

Posidippus, a comic poet, utters this complaint : 
" Through which of the paths of life is it ehgible to 
pass ? In public assemblies are debates and trouble- 
some affairs : domestic privacies are haunted with 
anxieties: in the country is labour, on the sea is 
terror : in a foreign land, he that has money must 
live in fear, he that wants it must pine in distress : 
are you married 1 you are troubled with suspicions ; 
are you single ? vou languish in solitude : children 
occasion toil, and a childless life is a state of desti- 
tution : the time of youth is a tijne of folly, and gray 
hairs are loaded with infirmity. This choice only, 
therefore, can be made, either never to receive be- 
ing, or immediately to lose it.'^ 

Such and so gloomy is the prospect which Posi- 
dippus has laid before us. But we are not to ac- 
quiesce too hastily in his determination against the 
value of existence : for Metrodorus, a philosopher 
of Athens, has shown, that life has pleasures as well 
as pains ; and having exhibited the present state of 
man in brighter colours, draws, with equal appear 
ance of reason, a contrary conclusion. 

" You may pass well through any of the paths of 
life. In public assemblies are honours and transac- 
tions of wisdom : in domestic privacy is stillness 
and quiet : in the country are the beauties of nature : 
on the sea is the hope of gain : in a foreign land* 
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he that is rich is honoured, he that is poor may 
keep his poverty secret: are you married? you 
have a cheerful house ; are you single ? you are un- 
encumbered : children are objects of affection : to 
be without children is to be without care : the time 
of youth is the time of vigour, and gray hairs are 
made venerable by piety. It will, therefore, never 
be a wise man's choice, either dot to obtain exist- 
ence or to lose it ; for every state of life has its fe- 
licity." 

In these epigrams are included most of the ques- 
tions which have engaged the speculations of the 
inquirers after happiness ; and, though they will not 
much assist our determinations, they may, perhaps, 
equally promote our quiet, by showing that no abso- 
lute determination ever can be formed. 

Whether a public station or private life be desura- 
ble, has always been debated. We see here both 
the allurements and discouragements of civil em- 
ployments ; on one side there is trouble, on the^oth- 
er honour ; the management of affairs is vexatious 
and difficult, but it is the only duty in which wisdom 
can be conspicuously displayed ."- it must, then, still 
be left to every man to choose either ease or glory ; 
nor can any general precept be given, since no man 
can be happy by the prescription of another. 

Thus what is said of children by Posidippus, '* that 
they are occasions of fatigue," and by Metrodorus, 
" that they are objects of affection," is equally cer- 
tain ; but whether they will give most pain or pleas- 
ure must depend on their future conduct and dispo- 
sitions, on many caus^Bs over which the parent can 
have httle influence : there is, therefore, room for 
all the caprices of imagination, and desire must be 
proportioned to the hope or fear that shall happen 
to predominate. 

Such is the uncertainty in which we are always 
likely to remain with regard to questions wherein 
we have most interest, and which every day affords 
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118 fresh opportunity to examine : we may examine, 
indeed, but we never can decide, because our facul- 
ties are unequal to the subject ; we see a little, and 
form an opinion ; we see more, and change it. 

This inconstancy and unsteadiness, to which we 
must so often find ourselves liable, ought certainly 
to teach us moderation and forbearance towards 
those who cannot accommodate themselves to our 
sentiments : if they are deceived, we have no right 
to attribute their mistake to obstinacy or negligence, 
because we likewise have been mistaken ; we may, 
perhaps, again change our opinion : and what ex- 
cuse shall we be able to find for aversion and ma- 
lignity conceived against him whom we shall then 
find to have committed no fault, and who offended 
us only by refusing to foHow us in error ? 

It may likewise contribute to soften that resent- 
ment which pride naturally raises against opposition, 
if we consider that he who differs from us does not 
always contradict us ; he has one view of an object, 
and we have another ; each describes what he sees 
with equal fidelity, and each regulates his steps by 
his OMm eyes : one man, with PosldippuSj look&on 
celibacy as a state of gloomy solitude, without a 
partner in joy or a comforter in sorrow ; the other 
considers it, with Metrodorus.as a state free from 
encumbrances, in which a man is at liberty to choose 
his own gratifications, to remove from place to place 
in quest of pleasure, and^ to think of nothing but 
merriment and diversion : full of these notions, one 
hastens to choose a wife, and the other laughs at 
his rashness or pities his ignorance ; yet it is pos- 
sible that each is right, but that each is right only 
for himself. 

Life is not the object of science ; we see a little, 
very little ; and what is beyond we can only conjec- 
ture. If we inquire of those who have gone before 
us, we receive small satisfaction ; some have trav- 
elled life without observation, and some willingly 
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mislead us. The only thought, therefore, on which 
we can repose with comfort, is that which presents 
to us the care of Providence, whose eye takes in 
the whole of things, and under whose direction all 
involuntary errors will terminate in happiness. 



IMPROVE THE PRESENT HOUR. 

" When once the short-lived mortal dies, 
A night enduring seals his eyes." 

Catullus. — Addison's Trans, 

It may have been observed by every reader, that 
there are certain topics which never are exhausted. 
Of some images and sentiments the mind of man 
may be said to be enamoured ; it meets them, how- 
ever often they occur, with the same ardour which 
a lover feels at the sight of his mistress, and parts 
from them with the same regret when they can no 
longer be enjoyed. 

Of this kind are many descriptions which the po- 
ets have transcribed from each other, and their suc- 
cessors will probably copy to the end of time; which 
will continue to engage, or, as the French term it, 
to flatter, the imagination, as long as human nature 
shall remain the same. 

When a poet mentions the spring, we know that 
the zephyrs are about to whisper, that the groves 
are to recover their verdure, the linnets to warble 
forth their notes of love, and the flocks and herds 
to frisk over vales painted with flowers : yet who is 
there so insensible of the beauties of nature, so little 
delighted with the renovation of the world, as not to 
feel his heart bound at the mention of the spring % 

When night overshadows a romantic scene, all is 
stillness, silence, and quiet ; the poets of the grove 
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cease their melody, the moon towers over the world 
in gentle majesty, men forget their labours and their 
cares, and every passion and pursuit is for a while 
suspended All this we know already, yet we hear 
it repeated without weariness ; because such is gen- 
erally the life of man, that he is pleased to think on 
the time when he shall pause from a sense of his 
condition. 

When a poetical grove invites us to its covert, 
u e know that we shall find what we have already 
seen, a limpid brook murmuring over pebbles, a bank 
diversified with flowers, a green arch that excludes 
the sun, and a natural grot shaded with myrtles ; 
yet who can forbear to enter the pleasing gloom, to 
enjoy coolness and privacy, and gratify himself once 
more by scenes with which nature has formed him 
to be delighted ? 

Many moral sentiments, likewise, are so adapted 
to our state, that they find approbation whenever 
they solicit it, and are seldom read without exciting 
a gentle emotion in the mind : such is the compari- 
son of the life of man with the duration of a flower ; 
a thought which perhaps every nation has heard 
warbled in its own language, from the inspired poets 
of the Hebrews to our own times ; yet this compari- 
son must always please, because every heart feels 
its justness, and every hour confirms it by example. 

Such, likewise, is the precept that directs us to 
use the present hour, and refer nothing to a distant 
time, which we are uncertain whether we shall 
reach : this every moralist may venture to incul- 
cate, because it will alwa3rs be approved, and be- 
cause it is always forgotten. 

This rule is, indeed, every dajr enforced by argu- 
ments more powerful than the dissertations of mor- 
alists : we see men pleasing themselves with future 
happiness, fixing a certam hour for the completion 
of their wishes, and perishing, some at a greater and 
some at a less distance from the ha^^y time; att 
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eomplaining of their disappointments, and lamenting 
that they had suffered the years which Heaven al- 
lowed them to pass without improvement, and de- 
ferred the principal purpose of their lives to the 
time when life itself was to forsake them. 

It is not only uncertain whether, through all the 
casualties and dangers which beset the life of man, 
we shall be aMe to reach the time appointed for 
happiness or wisdom ; but it is likely that whatever 
now hinders us from doing that which our reason 
and conscience declare necessary to be done, will 
equally obstruct us in times to come. It is easy for 
the imagination, operating on things not yet exist- 
ing, to please itself with scenes of unmingled felici- 
ty, or plan out courses of uniform virtue ; but good 
and evil are in real life inseparably united ; habits 
grow stronger by indulgence, and reason loses her 
dignity in proportion as she has oftener yielded 
to temptation : " he that cannot live well to-day," 
says Martial, " will be less qualified to live well to- 
morrow." 

Of the uncertainty of every human good, every 
human being seems to be convinced ; yet this un- 
certainty is voluntarily increased by unnecessary 
delay, whether we respect external causes or con- 
sider the nature of our own minds. He that now 
feels a desire to do right,- and wishes to regulate 
his life according to his reason, is not sure that, at 
any future time assignable, he shall be able to re- 
kindle the same ardour ; he that has now an oppor- 
tunity offered him of breaking loose from vice and 
folly, cannot know but that he shall hereafter be 
more entangled, and struggle for freedom without 
obtaining it. 

We are so unwilling to believe anything to our 
own disadvantage, that we will always imagine the 
perspicacity of our judgment and the strength of 
our resolution more likely to increase than to grow 
less by time and therefore conclude that the will 
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to pursue laudable purposes will be alwajrs second- 
ed by the power. 

But, however we may be deceived in calculating 
the strength of our faculties, we cannot doubt the 
uncertainty of that life in which they must be em- 
ployed ; we see every day the unexpected death of 
our friends and our enemies; we see the graves 
hourly opened for men older and younger than our- 
selves ; for the cautious and the careless, the dis- 
solute and the temperate ; for men who, like us, 
were providing to enjoy or improve hours now irre- 
versibly cut off; we see all this, and yet, instead of 
living, let year glide after year in preparations to 
live. 

Men are so frequently cut off in the midst of 
their projections, that sudden death causes little 
emotion in them that behold it, unless it be impress* 
ed upon the attention by uncommon circumstances. 
I, like every other man, have outlived multitudes ; 
have seen ambition sink in its triumphs, and beauty- 
perish in its bloom ; but have been seldom so much 
affected as by the fate of Euryalus, whom I lately 
lost as I began to love him. 

Euryalus had for some time flourished in a lucra- 
tive profession ; but, having suffered his imagination 
to be fired by unextinguishable curiosity, he grew 
weary of the same dull round of life, resolved to 
harass himself no longer with the drudgery of get- 
ting money, but to quit his business and his profit, 
and enjoy for a few years the pleasures of travel. 
His friends heard him proclaim his resolution with- 
out suspecting that he mtended to pursue it : but he 
was constant to his purpose, and with great expe- 
dition closed his accounts and sold his moveables, 
passed a few days in bidding farewell to his com- 
panions, and, with all the eagerness of romantic 
chivalry, crossed the sea in search of happiness. 
Whatever place was renowned in ancient or mod- 
ern history ; whatever region art or nature had dia- 
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tingnished, he determined to visit ; full of design and 
hope, he landed on the Continent ; his friends ex- 
pected accounts from him of the new scenes that 
opened in his progress, but were informed m a few 
days thatEuryalus was dead. 

Such was the end of Euryalus. He is entered 
that state whence none shall ever return ; and can 
now only benefit his friends by remaining to their 
memories a permanent and efficacious instance of 
the blindness of desire, and the uncertainty of all 
terrestrial good. But perhaps every man has, like me, 
lost an Euryalus ; has known a friend die with hap- 
piness in his grasp ; and yet every man continues 
to think himself secure of life, and defers to some 
future time of leisure what he knows it will be fatal 
to have finally omitted. 

It is, indeed, with this as with other frailties in- 
herent in our nature : the desire of deferring to an- 
other time what cannot be done without the endu- 
rance of some pain or forbearance of some pleasure, 
will, perhaps, never be totally overcome or sup- 
pressed; there will always be something that we 
shall wish to have finished, and be nevertheless un- 
willing to begin; but against this unwillingness it 
is our duty to struggle, and every conquest over 
our passions will make way for an easier conquest : 
custom is equally forcible to bad and good ; nature 
will always be at variance with reason, but will re- 
bel more feebly as she is oftener subdued. 

The common neglect of the present hour is more 
shameful and criminal, as no man is betrayed to it 
by error, but admits it by negligence. Of the in- 
stability of life, the weakest understanding never 
thinks wrong, though the strongest often omits to 
think justly : reason and experience are always ready 
to inform us of our real state ; but we refuse to lis- 
ten to their suggestions, because we feel our hearts 
unwilling to obey them : but, surely, nothing is more 
unworthy of a reasonable being than to shut his 
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eyes when he sees the road which he is command* 
ed to travel, that he may deviate with fewer re- 
proaches from himself: nor could any motive to 
tenderness, except the consciousness that we have 
all been guilty of the same fault, dispose us to pity 
those who thus consign themselves to voluntary 
ruin. 



IMMODERATE DESIRES ALIKE UNPROPI 
TIOUS TO VIRTUE AND HAPPINESS, 

** By virtue's precepts to control 
The thirsty cravings of the soul, 
Is over wider realms to reign 
Unenvied monarch, than if Spain 
You could to distant Libjra jom, 
And both the Garthages were thine." 

HoR,— Fbangib'b Trant, 

When Socrates was asked, "Which of mortal 
men was to be accounted nearest to the gods in 
happiness V he answered, " That man who is in 
want of the fewest things." 

In this answer, Socrates left it to be guessed by 
his auditors whether, by the exemption from want 
which was to constitute happiness, he meant am- 
plitude of possessions or contraction of desire. 
And, indeed, there is so little difference between 
them, that Alexander the Great confessed the in- 
habitant of a tub the next man to the master of 
the world ; and left a declaration to future ages, 
that, if he was not Alexander, he should wish to be 
Diogenes. 

These tWo states, however, though they resem- 
ble each other in their consequence, differ widely 
with respect to the facility with which they may be 
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attained. To make great acquisitions can happen 
to very few ; and in the uncertainty of human af- 
fairs, to many it will be incident to labour without 
reward, and to lose what they already possess by 
endeavours to make it more; some will always 
want abilities, and others opportunities to accumu- 
late wealth. It is therefore happy, that nature has 
allowed us a more certain and easy road to plenty ; 
every man may grow rich by contracting his wishes, 
and, by quiet acquiescence in what has been given 
him, supply the absence of more. 

Yet so far is almost every man^ from emulating 
the happiness of the gods, by any other means than 
grasping at their power, that it seems to be the 
great business of life to create wants as fast as 
they are satisfied. It has been long observed by 
moralists, that every man squanders or loses a 
great part of that life, of which every man knows 
and deplores the shortness : and it may be remark- 
ed with equal justness, that though every man la- 
ments his own insufficiency to his happmess, and 
knows himself a necessitous and precarious being, 
incessantly soliciting the assistance of others, and 
feeling wants which his own art or strength cannot 
supply, yet there is no man who does not, by the 
superaddition of unnatural cares, render himself 
still more dependant ; who does not create an arti- 
ficial poverty, and suffer himself to feel pain for the 
want of that, of which, when it is gained, he can 
have no enjoyment. 

It must, indeed, be allowed, that as we lose part 
of our time because it steals away silent arid invis- 
ible, and many an hour is passed before we recol- 
lect that it is passing, so unnatural desires insinu- 
ate themselves unobserved in the mind, and we do 
not perceive that they are gaining upon us till 
the pain which they give us awakens us to notice. 
No man is sufficiently vigilant to take account of 
every minute of his life, or to watch every motion 
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of his heart. Much of our time, likewise, is sacri- 
ficed to custom: we trifle because we see others 
trifle ; in the same manner we catch from example 
the contagion of desire ; we see all about us busied 
in pursuit of imaginary good, and begin to bustle in 
the same chase, lest greater activity should triumph 
over us. 

It is true that to a man, as a member of society, 
many things become necessary, which, perhaps, m 
a state of nature, are superfluous ; and that many- 
things not absolutely necessary are yet so useful 
and convenient that they cannot easily be spared. 
I will make yet a more ample and liberal conces- 
sion. In opulent states and regular governments, 
the temptations to wealth and rank, and to the dis- 
tinctions that follow them, are such as no force of 
understanding finds it easy to resist. 

If, therefore, I saw thoN quiet of life disturbed 
only by endeavours after wealth and honour; by 
solicitude, which the world, whether justly or not, 
considered as important, L should scarcely have 
had courage to inculcate any precepts of modera- 
tion and forbearance. He that is engaged in a pur- 
suit in which all mankind profess to be his rivals, 
is supported by the authority of all mankind in 
the prosecution of his design, and will, therefore, 
scarcely stop to hear the lectures of a solitary- 
philosopher. Nor am I certain that the accumu- 
lation of honest gain ought to be hindered, or the 
ambition of just honours always to be repressed. 
Whatever can enable the possessor to confer any 
benefits upon others, may be desired upon virtuous 
principles ; and we ought not too rashly to accuse 
any man of intending to confine the infiuence of his 
acquisitions to himself. 

But, if we look round upon mankind, whom shall 
we find, among those that fortune permits to form 
their own manners, that is not tormenting himself 
with a wish for something, of which all the pleas ' 
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lire and all the benefit will cease at the moment 
of attainment ? One man is beggaring his posterity 
to build a house, which, when finished, he never 
will inhabit ; another is levelling mountains to open 
a prospect, which, when he has enjoyed it, he can 
enjoy no more ; another is painting ceilings, carv- 
ing wainscots, and filling his apartments with costly 
furniture, only that some neighbouring house may 
not be richer or finer than his own. 

That splendour and elegance are not desirable, I 
am not so abstracted from life as to inculcate ; but 
if we inquire closely into the reason for which they 
are esteemed, we shall find them valued principally 
as evidences of wealth. Nothing, therefore, can 
show greater depravity of understanding than to 
delight in the show when the reality is wanting ; or 
voluntarily to become ^oor, that strangers may for 
a time imagine us to be rich. 

But there are yet minuter objects and more tri- 
fling anxieties. Men may be found who are kept 
from sleep by the want of a shell particularly vari- 
egated ; who are wasting their lives in stratagems 
to obtain a book in a language which they do not 
understand ; who pine with envy at the flowers of 
another man's parterre; who hover like vultures 
round the owner of a fossil, in hopes to plunder his 
cabinet at his' death ; and who would not much re- 
gret to see a street in flames, if a box of medals 
might be scattered in the tumult. 

He that imagines me to speak of these sages in 
terms exaggerated and hyperbolical, has conversed 
but little with the race of virtuosos. A slight ac- 

Snaintance with their studies, and a few visits to 
leir assemblies, would inform him that nothing is 
so worthless but that prejudice and caprice can 
give it value ; nor anything of so little use but that, 
by indulging an idle competition or unreasonable 
pride, a man may make it to himself one of the 
necessaries of life. 
II-U 
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Desil^s like these I may surely, without incur- 
ring the censure of moroseness, advise every- man 
to repel when they invade his mind ; or, if he ad- 
mits them, never to allow them any greater influ- 
ence than is necessary to give petty employments 
the power of pleasing, and diversify the day with 
slight amusements. 

An ardent wish, whatever be its object, will al- 
ways be able to interrupt tranquillity. What we 
believe ourselves to want, torments us not in pro- 
portion to its real value, but according to the esti- 
mation by which we have rated it in our own 
minds ; in some diseases, the patient has been ob- 
served to long for food, which scarce any extremity 
of hunger would in health have compelled him to 
swallow ; but, while his organs were thus depraved, 
the craving was irresistible, 4ior could any rest be 
obtained till it was appeased by comphance. Of 
the same nature are the irregular appetites of the 
mind ; though they are often excited by trifles, they 
are equally disquieting with real wants; the Ro- 
man, who wept at the death of his lamprey, felt 
the same degree of sorrow that extorts tears on 
other occasions. 

Inordinate desires, of whatever kind, ought to be 
repressed upon a yet higher consideration; they 
must be considered as enemies not only to happiness, 
but to virtue. There are men among those com- 
monly reckoned the learned and the wise, who spare 
no stratagems to remove a competitor at an auction, 
who will sink the price of a rarity at the expense 
of truth, and whom it is not safe to trust alone in 
a library or cabinet. These are faults which the 
fraternity seem to look upon as jocular mischiefs, 
or to think excused by the violence of tempta- 
tion: but I shall always fear that he who accus- 
toms himself to fraud in httle things, wants only 
opportunity to practise it in greater ; " he that has 
Hardened himself by killing a sheep," says Pythag- 
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Oras, ^' will with less reluctance shed the blood of 
a man." 

To prize everything according to its real use 
ought to be the aim of a rational being. There are 
few things which can much conduce to happiness, 
and, therefore, few things to be ardently desired. 
He that looks upon the business and bustle of the 
world with the philosophy with which Socrates 
surveyed the fair at Athens, will turn away at last 
with his exclamation, " How many things are here 
which I do not want !" 



THE VARIOUS OCCUPATIONS OF LIFE 

** When in a wood we leave the certain way. 
One error fools us, though we various stray, 
Some to the left, and some to t'other side." 

Hob.— Fbancis's Drtmt 

It is common among all classes of mankind to 
charge each other with trifling away life: every 
man looks on the occupation or amusement of his 
neighbour as something below the dignity of our 
nature, and unworthy of the attention of a rational 
being. 

A man who considers the paucity of the wants of 
nature, and who, being acquainted with the various 
means by which all manual occupations are now 
facilitated, observes what numbers are supported 
by the labour of a few, would, indeed, be inclined 
to wonder how the multitudes who are exempted 
from the necessity of working, either for themselves 
or others, find business to fill up the vacuities of 
life. The greater part of mankind neither card tha 
fleece, dig the mine, fell the wood, nor gather in the 
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harrest ; they neither tend herds nor build houses ; 
io what, then, are they employed ? 

This is certainly a question which a distant pros- 
pect of the world will not enable us to answer 
\Ve find all ranks and ages mingled together in a 
tumultuous confusion, with haste in their motions 
and eagerness in their looks ; but what they have 
to pursue or avoid, a more minute observation must 
inform us. 

When we analyze the crowd into individuals, it 
soon appears that the passions and imaginations of 
men wiU not suffer them to be idle ; we see things 
coveted merely because they are rare, and pursued 
because they are fugitive ; we see men conspire to 
fix an arbitrary value on that which is worthless in 
itself, and then contend for the possession. One is 
a collector of fossils, of which he knows no other 
use than to show them ; and, when he has stocked 
his own repository, grieves that the stones which 
he has left behind him should be picked up by an- 
other. The florist nurses a tulip, and repines that 
his rival^s beds enjoy the same showers and syn 
shine with his own. This man is hurrying to a 
concert, only lest others should have heard the new 
musician before him ; another bursts from his com- 
pany to the play, because he fancies' himself the 
patron of an actress ; some spend the morning in 
consultations with their tailor, and some in direc- 
tions to their cook; some are forming parties for 
cards, and some laying wagers at a horse-race. 

It cannot, I think, be denied, that some of these 
lives are passed in trifles : in occupations by which 
the busy neither benefit themselves nor others, and 
by which no man could be long engaged who seri- 
ously considered what he was doing, or had knowl- 
edge enough* to compare what he is with what he 
might be made. However, as people who have the 
«ame inclination generally flock together, every tri 
"fler is kept in countenance by the sight of others as 
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mprofitably active as himself ; by kindling the heat 
of competition, he in time thinks himself important ; 
and by having his mind intensely engaged, he is se-* 
cured from weariness of himself. 

Some degree of self- approbation is always the 
reward of diligence ; and I cannot, therefore, but 
consider the laborious cultivation of petty pleasures 
as a more happy and more virtuous disposition 
than that universal contempt and haughty negli- 
gence which is sometimes associated with powerful 
faculties, but is often assumed by indolence when 
it disowns its name, and aspires to the appellation 
of greatness of mind. 

It has been long observed, that drollery and ridi- 
cule is the most easy kind of wit : let it' be added, 
that contempt and arrogance is the easiest philoso* 
phy. To find some objection to everything, and 
to dissolve in perpetual laziness under pretence that 
occasions are wanting to call forth activity ; to laugh 
at those who are ridiculously busy, without setting 
an example of more rational industry^ is no less in 
the power of the meanest than of the highest in- 
tellects. 

Our present state has placed us at once in such 
different relations, that every human employment 
which is not a visible and immediate act of good- 
ness, will be in some respect or other subject to 
contempt : but it is true, likewise, that almost every 
act which is not directly vicious, is in some respect 
beneficial and laudable. " 1 often," says BruySre, 
** observe from my window two beings of erect form 
and amiable countenance, endowed with the powers 
of reason, able to clothe their thoughts in language, 
and convey their notions to each other. They rise 
early in the morning, and are every day employed 
till sunset in rubbing two smooth stones together, 
or, in other terms, in polishing marble." 

"If Uons could pamt," says the fable, "in the 
foom of those pictures which exhibit men vuiquiili* 
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ing lions, we should see lions feeding upon men.** 
If the stonecutter could have written like Bruyere, 
what would he have replied ? 

" I look up," says he, ** every day from my shop 
upon a man whom the idlers, who stand still to gaze 
upon my work, often celebrate as a wit and a phi- ^ 
losopher. I often perceive his face clouded with 
care, and am told that his taper is sometimes burn- 
ing at midnight. The sight of a man who works 
so much harder than myself excited my curiosity. 
I heard no sound of tools in his apartment, and, 
therefore, could not imagine what he was doing ; 
but was told at last that he was writing descriptions 
of mankind, who, when he had described them, 
would live just as they had lived before ; that he 
sat up whole nights to change a sentence, because 
the sound of a, letter was too often repeated : that 
he was often disquieted with doubts about the pro- 

griety of a word which everybody understood ; that 
e would hesitate between two expressions equally 
proper, till he could not fix his choice but by con- 
sulting his friends ; that he will run from one end 
of Paris to the other for an opportunity of reading^ 
a period to a nice ear ; that, if a single line is heard 
with coldness and inattention, he returns home de- 
jected and disconsolate ; and that by all this care 
and labour he hopes only to make a little book, 
which at last will teach no useful art, and which 
none who has it not will perceive himself to want. 
I have olten wondered for what end such a being 
as this was sent into the world ; and should be glad 
to see those who live thus foolishly seized by an 
order of the government, and obliged to labour at 
some useful occupation." 

Thus, by a partial and imperfect representation^ 
may everything be made equally ridiculous. He 
that gazed with contempt on human beings rubbing^ 
stones together, might have prolonged the same 
amusement by walking through the city, and seeiii|^ 
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Others, with looks of importance, heaping one brick 
upon another; or by rambling into the country, 
where he might observe other creatures of the 
same kind driving pieces of sharp iron into the 
clay, or, in the language of men less enlightened, 
ploughing the field. 

As it is thus easy, by a detail of minute circum 
stances, to make everything little, so it is not diffi- 
cult, by an aggregation of effects, to make every- 
thing great. The pohsher of marble may be form- 
ing ornaments for the palaces of virtue and the 
schools of science; or providing tables on which 
the actions of heroes and the discoveries of sages 
shall be recorded for the incitement and instruction 
of future generations. The mason is exercising one 
of the principal arts by which reasoning beings are 
distinguished from the brute ; the art to which life 
owes much of its safety and all its convenience, by 
which we are secured from the inclemency of the 
seasons, and fortified against the ravages of hostil- 
ity ; and the ploughman is changing the face of na- 
ture, diffusing plenty and happiness over kingdoms, 
and compeUing the earth to give food to her inhab- 
itants. 

Greatness and littleness are terms merely com- 
parative ; and we err in our estimation of things, be- 
cause we measure them by some wrong standard. 
The trifler proposes to himself only to equal or ex- 
cel some other trifler, and is happy or miserable as 
he succeeds or miscarries : the man of sedentary 
desire and unactive ambition sits comparing his 
power with his wishes, and makes his inabihty to 
perform things impossible, an excuse to himself for 
performing nothing. Man can only form a just es- 
timate of his own actions by making his power the 
test of his performance, by comparing what he does 
with what he can do. Whoever steadily perseveres 
in the exertion of all his faculties, does what ia 
great with respect to himself, and what will not be 
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d#8pi8ed by Him who has given all created beings 
their different abilities : he faithfully performs the 
task of life, within whatever limits his labours may 
be confined, or how soon soever they may be for- 
gotten. 

We can conceive so much more than we can ac« 
complish, that whoever tries his own actions by his 
imagination may appear despicable in his own eyes. 
He that despises for its littleness anything really 
useful, has no pretension to applaud the grandeur 
of his conceptions ; since nothing but narrowness 
of mind hinders him from seeing that, by pursuing 
the same principles, everything limited wiU appear 
contemptible. 

He that neglects the care of his family, while his 
benevolence expands itself in scheming the lu^pi- 
ness of imaginary kingdoms, might with equal rea- 
son sit on a throne dreaming Of universal empire, 
and of the diffusion of blessings over all the globe : 
3ret even this globe is little compared with the sys- 
tem of matter within our view ; and that system 
barely something more than nonentity compared 
with the boundless regions of space, to which nei- 
ther eye nor imagination can extend. 

From conceptions, therefore, of what we might 
have been, and from wishes to be what we are not, 
conceptions that we know to be foolish, and wishes 
which we feel to be vain, we must necessarily de- 
scend to the consideration of what we are. We 
have powers very scanty in their utmost extent, but 
which, in different men, are differently proportioned. 
Suitably to these powers we have duties prescribed, 
which we must neither decline for the sake of de- 
lighting ourselves with easier amusements, nor over- 
look in idle contemplation of greater excellence or 
more extensive comprehension. 

In order to the right conduct of our lives, we must 
remember that we are not born to please ourselves. 
He that studii^s simidy his own satisfaction, will al«s 
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ways find the proper business of his station too 
hard or too easy for him. But if we bear continu- 
ally in mind our relation to the Father of Being, 
by whom vne are placed in the world, and who has 
allotted us the part which we are to bear in the 
general system of life, we shall be easily persuaded 
to resign our own inclinations to Unerring Wisdom, 
and do the work decreed for us with cheerfulness 
and diligence. 



THE PRIDE OP SINGULARITY. 

" And mingle something of our times to please." 

Juv.— Dbydin's Trans. 

FoNTBNSLLE, in his panegyric on Sir Isaac New- 
ton, closes a long enumeration of that great philos- 
opher's virtues and attainments with an observation 
that "he was not distinguished from other men by 
any singularity either natural or affected." 

It is an eminent instance of Newton's superiori- 
ty to the rest of mankind, that he was able to sep- 
arate knowledge from those weaknesses by which 
knowledge is generally disgraced ; that he was abl^ 
to excel in science and wisdom without purchasing 
them by the neglect of little things ; and that he 
Btood alone, merely because he had left the rest of 
mankind behind him, not because he deviated from 
the beaten track. 

Whoever, after the example of ^Plutarch, should 
compare the lives of illustrious men, might set this 
part of Newton's character to view with great ad- 
vantage by opposing it to that of £acon, perhaps the 
only man of latter agfes who has any pretensions to 
dispute with him the palm of genius or science. 
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Bacon, after he had added to a long and careful 
contemplation of almost every other object of 
knowledge a curious inspection into common life, 
and, after having surveyed nature as a {ihilosopher, 
had examined '* men's business and bosoms" as a 
statesman, yet failed so much in the conduct of do- 
mestic affairs, that, in the most lucrative post to 
which a great and wealthy kingdom could advance 
him, he felt all the miseries of distressful poverty, 
and committed all the crimes to which poverty in- 
cites. Such were at once his negligence and rapa- < 
city, that, as it is said, he would gain by unworthy 
practices that money which, when so acquired, his 
servants might steal from one end of the table, 
while he sat studious and abstracted at the other. 

As scarcely any man has reached the excellence, 
very few have sunk to the weakness of Bacon : but 
almost all the studious tribe, as they obtain any par- 
ticipation of his knowledge, feel likewise some con- 
tagion of his defects, and obstruct the veneration 
which learning would procure by follies, greater or 
less, to which only learning could betray them. 

It has been formerly remarked by The Guardian, 
that the world punishes with too great severity the 
error^ of those who imagine that the ignorance of 
little 'things may be compensated by the knowledge 
of great ; for so it is, that as more can delect petty 
Dailings than can distinguish or esteem great qualifi- 
cations, and as mankind is in general more easily 
disposed to censure than to admiration, contempt is 
often incurred by slight mistakes, which real virtue 
or usefulness cannot counterbalance. 

Yet such mistakes and inadvertences it is not 
easy for a man deeply immersed in study to avoid ; 
no man can become qualified for the common inter- 
course of life by private meditation ; the manners 
of the world are not a regular system, planned by 
philosophers upon settled principles, in which every 
cause has a congruous effect, and one part has a 
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hist reference to another. Of the fashions preva* 
lent in every country, a few have arisen, perhaps, 
from particular temperatures of the climate ; a few 
more from the constitution of the government; but 
the greater part have grown up by chance ; been 
started by caprice, been contrived by affectation, or 
borrowed without any just motives of choice from 
other countries. 

Of all these, the savage that hunts his prey upon 
the mountains, and the sage that speculates fn his 
closet, must necessarily live in equftl ignorance; 
yet by the observation of these trifles it is that the 
ranks of mankind are kept in order ; that the ad- 
dress of one to another is regulated, and the general 
business of the world carried on with facility and 
method. 

These things, therefore, though small in them- 
selves, become great by their frequency^ and he 
very much mistakes his own interest, who, to the 
unavoidable unskilfulness of abstraction and retire- 
ment, adds a voluntary neglect of common forms, 
and increases the disadvantages of a studious course 
of life by an arrogant contempt of those practices 
by which others endeavour to gain favour and mul- 
tiply friendships. 

A real and interior disdain of fashion and cere- 
mony is, indeed, not very often to be found ; much 
the greater part of those who pretend to laugh at 
foppery and formality secretly wish to have pos- 
sessed those qualifications which they pretend to 
despise ; and because they find it difficult to wash 
away the tincture which they have so deeply im- 
bibed, endeavour to harden themselves in a sullen 
approbation of their own colour. Neutrality is a 
state into which the busy passions of man cannot 
easily subside ; and he who is in danger of the pangs 
of envy is generally forced to recreate his imagina- 
tion with an effort of comfort. 

Some, however, may be found, who, supported by 
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the conscuHisness of great abilities, and elevated bj 
A long course of reputation and applause, voluntari- 
ly consign themselves to singularity, affect to cross 
the roads of life because they know that they shall 
not be josUed, and indulge a boundless gratifica- 
tion of will because they perceive that they shall 
be quietly obeyed. Men of this kind are generally 
known by the name of Hiimorists, an appellation 
by which he that has obtained it, and can be con- 
tented to keep it, is set free at once from the 
9hackle8 of iashion; and can go in or out, sit or 
stand, be talkative or silent, gloomy or merry, ad- 
vance absurdities or oppose demonstration, without 
any other reprehension from mankind than that it 
is his way, that he is an odd fellow, and must be let 
alone. 

This seems to many an easy passport through 
the various factions of mankind; and those on 
whom it is bestowed appear too frequentl3r to con- 
sider the patience witn which their caprices are 
suffered as an undoubted evidence of their own im- 
portance, of a ffenius to which submission is univer- 
sally paid, and whose irregularities are only con- 
sidered as consequences of its vigour. These pe- 
culiarities, however, are always found to spot a 
character, though they may not totally obscure it ; 
and he who expecU from mankind that they should 
give up established customs in compliance with his 
single will, and exacts that deference which he does 
not pay, may be endured, but can never be approved. 

Singularity is, I think, in its own nature univer- 
sally and invariably displeasing. In whatever re- 
spect a man differs from others, he must be consid- 
ered by them as either worse or better ; by being 
better, it is well known that a man gains admira- 
tion oftener than love, since all approbation of his 
practice must necessarily condemn him that gives 
It ; and though a man often pleases by inferiority, 
*ere are few who desire to give such pleasure. Yet 
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the troth is, that singularity is almost always regard- 
ed as a brand of slight reproach ; and, where it i« 
associated with acknowledged merit, serves as an 
abatement or an allay of excellence, by which weak 
eyes are reconciled to its lustre, and by which, though 
kindness is not gained, at least envy is averted. 

But let no man be in haste to conclude his own 
merit so great or conspicuous as to require or jus- 
tify singularity ; it is as hazardous for a moderate 
understanding to usurp the prerogatives of genius, 
as for a common form to play over the airs of un- 
contested beauty. The pride of men will not pa- 
tiently endure to see one whose understanding or 
attainments are but level with their own, break the 
rules by which they have consented to be bound, or 
forsake the direction which they submissively fol- 
low. All violation of established practice implies 
in its own nature a rejection of the common opin- 
ion, a defiance of common censure, and an appeal 
from general laws to private judgment : he, there- 
fore, who differs from others without apparent ad- 
vantage, ought not to be angry if his arrogance is 
punished with ridicule ; if those whose example he 
superciliously overlooks point him out to derision, 
and hoot him back again into the common road. 

The pride of singularity is often exerted in little 
things, where right and wrong are indeterminable, 
and where, therefore, vanity is without excuse. 
But there are occasions on which it is noble to 
dare to stand alone. To be pious among infidels, 
to be disinterested in a time of general venahty, to 
lead a life of virtue and reason in the midst of sen- 
sualists, is a proof of a mind intent on nobler things 
than the praise or blame of men ; of a soul fixed in 
the contemplation of the highest good, and superior 
to the tyranny of custom and example. 

In moral and religious questions only, a wise man 
will hold no consultations with fashion, because 
these duties are constant and immutable, and de- 
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pend not on the notions of men, but tne commands 
of Heaven ; yet even of these, the external mode is 
to be in some measure regulated by the prevailing 
taste of the age in which we live ; for he is certain- 
ly no friend to virtue who neglects to give it any 
lawful attraction, or suffers it to deceive the eye or 
alienate the affections for want of innocent compli- 
ance with fashionable decorations. 

It is yet remembered of the learned and pious 
Nelson, that he was remarkably elegant in his man- 
ners and splendid in his dress. He knew that the 
eminence of his character drew many eyes upon 
him, and he was careful not to drive the young or 
the gay away from religion by representing it as an 
enemy to any distinction or enjoyment in which 
human nature may innocently delight. 

In this censure of singularity I have, therefore, 
no intention to subject reason or conscience to cus- 
tom or example. To comply with the degree and 
practices of mankind is in some notions the duty 
of a social being ; because by compliance only he 
can please, and by pleasing only he can become 
useful : but as the end is not to be lost for the sake 
of the means, we are not to give up virtue to com- 
plaisance ; for the end of complaisance is only to 
gain the kindness of our fellow-beings, whose kind- 
ness is desirable only as instrumental to happiness, 
and happiness must be always lost in departing 
from virtue. 



INJUSTICE OF FRIVOLOUSLY ENCROACH 
ING ON THE TIME OF OTHERS. 

When Diogenes received a visit in his tub from 
Alexander the Great, and was asked, according to 
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the ancient lorms of royal courtesy, what petition 
he had to offer : " I have nothing," said he, " to ask, 
but that you would remove to the other side, that 
you may not, by intercepting the sunshine^ take 
from me what you cannot give." 

Such was the demand of Diogenes from the great- 
est monarch of the earth, which those who have 
less power than Alexander may, with yet more pro- 
priety, apply to themselves. He that does much 
good may be allowed sometimes to do a little harm. 
But if the opportunities of beneficence be denied 
by fortune, innocence should at least be vigilantly 
observed. 

It is well known that time once past never re- 
turns, and that the moment which is lost is lost for . 
ever. Time, therefore, ought, above all other kinds 
of property, to be free from invasion ; and yet there 
is no man who does not claim the power of wasting 
that time which is the right of others. 

This usurpation is so general, that a very small 
part of the year is spent by choice ; scarcely any- 
thing is done whei^it is intended, or obtained when 
it is desired. Life is continually ravaged by inva- 
ders ; one steals away an hour, and another a day ; 
one conceals the robbery by hurrying us into busi- 
ness, another by lulling us with amusement; the 
depredation is continued through a thousand vicis- 
situdes of tumult and tranquillity, till, having lost 
all, we can lose no more. 

This waste of the lives of men has been very 
frequently charged upon the great, whose followers 
linger from year to year in expectations, and die at 
last with petitions in their hands. Those who raise 
envy will easily incur censure. I know not wheth- 
er statesmen and patrons do not suffer more re- 
proaches than they deserve, and may not rather 
themselves complain, that they are given up a prey 
to pretensions without merit, and to importunity 
withoit( shame. 
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The troth ts, thmt the inooiiTeiueiices of attend* 
ance are more lamented than felt. To the greater 
anniber solicitation is iu own reward. To be seen 
in good company, to talk of familiarities with men 
of power, to be aible to tell the freshest news, to 
gratify inferior circles with predictions of increase 
or decline of faTOor, and to be regarded as a can- 
didate for high offices, are compensations more than 
equivalent to the delay of faTonrs which, perhaps, 
he that begs them has hardly confidence to expect. 

A roan, conspicuous in a high station, who multi- 
plies hopes that he may multiply dependants, may 
be considered as a beast of prey, justly dreaded but 
easily avoided ; his den is known, and they who 
would not be devoared need not approach it. The 
great danger of the waste of time is from caterpil- 
lars and moths, who are not resisted because they 
are not feared, and who work on with onheed^ 
mischiefs and invisible encroachments. 

He whose rank or merit procures him the notice 
of mankind, must give up himself, in a great roea$u 
ore, to the convenience or humour of those who 
surround him. Every man who is sick of himself 
will fly to him for relief; he that wants to speak 
will require him to hear; and he that wants to hear 
will expect him to speak. Hour passes after hour, 
the noon succeeds to morning, and the evening to 
noon, while a thousand objects are forced upon his 
attention, which he rejects as fast as they are offer- 
ed, but which the custom of the world requires to 
be received with appearance of regard. 

If we will have the kindness of others, we must 
endure their follies. He who cannot persuade him- 
self to withdraw from society, must be content to 
pay a tribute of his time to a multitude of tjnrants ; 
to the loiterer, who makes appointments which he 
never keeps; to the consulter, i who asks advice 
which he never takes ; to the boaster, who blusters 
only to be praised; to the complainer, who whines 
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only to be pitied ; to the projector, \( hose happiness 
is to entertain his friends with expectations, which 
all but himself know to be vain ; to the economist, 
who tells of bargains and settlements ; to the poli- 
tician, who predicts the fate of battles and bteach 
. of alliances ; to the usurer, who compares the dif- 
ferent funds; and to the. talker, who talks only be- 
cause he loves to be talking. 

To put every man in possession of his own time, 
and to rescue the day from the succession of usurp- 
ers, is beyond my power and beyond my hope. 
Yet perhaps some stop might be put to this un- 
merciful persecution, if all would seriously reflect, 
that whoever pays a visit that is not desired, or talks 
longer than the hearer is willing to attend, is guilty 
of an injury which he cannot repair, and takes away 
that which he cannot give. 



ALWAYS IN A BUSTLE, AND BRINGING 
NOTHING TO PASS. 

Some of those ancient sag^s that have exercised 
their abilities in the inquiry after the supreme good^ 
have been of opinion that the highest degree of 
earthly happiness is quiet ; a calm repose both of 
liiind and body, undisturbed by the sight of folly or 
the noise of business, the tumults of public com- 
motion or the agitations of private interest ; a state 
in which the mind has no other employment but to 
observe and regulate her own motions, to trace 
thought from thought, combine one image with an- 
other, raise systems of science, and form theories 
of virtue. 

To the schemes of these solitary speculatists it 
has been justly o})jected, that if they are happy, 
they are happy only by being useless. That man- 
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kind is one vast republic, where every individual 
receives many benefits from the labours of oth- 
ers, which, by labouring in his turn for others, he is 
obliged to repay ; and that, where the united efforts 
of all are not able to exempt all from misery, none 
have a right to withdraw from their task of vigil- 
ance, or to be indulged in idle wisdom or solitary 
pleasures. 

It is common for controvertists, in the heat of dis- 
putatioix, to add one position to another till they 
reach the extremities of knowledge, where truth 
and falsehood lose their distinction. Tlieir admi- 
rers follow them to the brink of absurdity, and then 
start back from each side towards the middle point. 
So it has happened in this CTeat disquisition. Many 
perceive alike the force of the contrary arguments ; 
find quiet shameful, and business dangerous ; and 
therefore pass their lives between them : in bustie 
without business, and negligence without quiet. 

Among the principal names of this moderate set 
is that great philosopher Jack Whirler, whose busi- 
ness keeps him in perpetual motion, and whose mo- 
tion always eludes his business ; who is always to 
do what he never does, who cannot stand still be- 
cause he is wanted in another place, and who is 
wanted in many places because he stays in none. 

Jack has more business thaahe can conveniently^ 
transact in one house ; he has, therefore, one habi- 
tation near Bow-Church, and another about a mile 
distant. By this ingenious distribution of himself 
between two houses, Jack has contrived to be found 
at neither. Jack's trade is extensive, and he has 
many dealers ; his conversation is sprightly, and he 
has many companions ; his disposition is kind, and 
he has many friends. Jack neither forbears pleas> 
ure for business, nor omits business for pleasure, but 
is equally invisible to his friends and his customers ; 
to him that comes with an invitation to a club, and 
to him that waits to settle an account. 
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When you call at his house, his clerk tells you 
that Mr. Whirler has just stepped out, but will be at 
home exactly at two ; you wait at a coffee-house 
till two, and then find that he has been at home and 
is gone out again, but left word that he should be at 
the Half-moon tavern at seven, where he hopes to 
meet you. At seven you go to the tavern. At 
eight, in comes Mr. Whirler, to tell you that he is 
glad to see you, and only begs leave to run for t 
few minutes to a gentleman that lives near the Ex- 
change, from whom he will return before supper 
can be ready. Away he runs to the Exchange, to 
tell those who are waiting for him that he must beg 
them to defer the business till to-morrow, because 
his time is come at the Half-moon. 

Jack's cheerfulness and civility rank him among 
those whose presence never gives pain, and whom 
all receive with fondness and caresses. He calk 
often on his friends to tell them that he will come 
again to-morrow ; on the morrow he comes again 
to tdl them how an unexpected summons hurries 
him away. When he enters a house, his first dec- 
laration is that he cannot sit down ; and, so short 
are his visits,"^ that he seldom appears to have come 
for any other reason but to say he must go. 

The^ dogs of Egypt, when thirst brings them to 
the Nile, are said to run as they drink for fear of 
the crocodiles. Jack Whirler always dines at full 
speed. He enters, finds the family at table, sits fa* 
miliarly down, and fills his plate ; but, while the first 
morsel is in his mouth, hears the clock strike, atad 
rises ; then goes to another house, sits down again, 
recollects another engagement ; has only time to 
taste the soup, makes a short excuse to the com- 
pany, and continues through another street his des- 
ultory dinner. 

But, overwhelmed as he is with business, his chief 
desire is to have still more. Every new proposal 
takes possession of his thoughts ; he soon balance 
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probabilities, engages in the project^ brings it almost 
to completion, and then forsakes it for another, 
which he catches with some alacrity, urges with 
Uie same vehemence, and abandons with the same 
coldness. 

Every man may be observed to have a certain 
strain of lamentation, some peculiar theme of com 
plaint on which he dwells in his moments of dejec 
tion. Jack's topic of sorrow is his want of time. 
Many an excellent design languishes in empty the- 
ory for want of time. For the omission of any ci- 
TiUties, want of time is his plea to others ; for the 
neglect of any affairs, want of time is his excuse 
to himself. That he wants time he sincerely be- 
lieves ; for he once pined away many months with 
a lingering distemper, for want of time to attend 
to his health. 

Thus Jack Whirler lives in perpetual fatigues 
without proportionate advantage, because he does 
not consider that no man can see all with his own 
eyes, or do all with his own hands ; that whoever 
is engaged in a multiplicity of business, must trans- 
act much by substitution, and leave spmething to 
hazard; and that he who attempts to do all will 
waste his life in doing little. 



BARBARITY, INJUSTICE, AND IMPOLICY OF 
IMPRISONMENT FOR DEBT. 

As I was passing lately under one of the gates of 
this city, I was struck with horror by a rueful cry, 
which summoned me to remember the poor debtors. 

The wisdom and justice of the English laws are, by 
EngUshmen at least, loudly celebrated ; but scarcely 
the most zealous admirers of these institutions can 
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think that law wise, which, when men are capable 
of work, oWiges them to beg; or just, which ex- 
poses the hberty of one to the passions of another. 

The prosperity of a people is proportionate to the 
number of hands and minds usefully employed. 
To the community sedition is a fever, corruption is 
a gangrene, and idleness is an airophy. Whatever 
body and whatever society wastes more than it ac- 
quires, must gradually decay ; and every being that 
continues to be fed and ceases to labour, takes away 
something from the public stock. 

The confinement, therefore, of any man in the 
sloth and darkness of a prison, is a loss to the na- 
tion and no gain to the creditor. For of the multi- 
tudes who are pining in those cells of misery, a very 
small part is suspected of any fraudulent act, by 
which they retain what belongs to others. The rest 
are imprisoned by the wantonness of pride, the ma- 
lignity of revenge, or the acrimony of disappointed 
expectation. 

If those who thus rigorously exercise the power 
which the law has put into their hands be asked 
'why they continue to imprison those whom they 
know to be unable to pay them, one will answer, 
that his debtor once lived better than himself; an- 
other, that his wife looked above her neighbours, 
and his children went in silk clothes to the dancing- 
school ; and another, that he pretended to be a jo- 
ker and a wit. Some will reply, that if they were 
in debt they should meet with the same treatment ; 
some, that they owe no more than they can pay, and 
need, therefore, give no account of their actions. 
Some will confess their resolution that their debtors 
shall rot in jail; and some will discover that they 
hope, by cruelty, to wring the payment from theuf 
friends. 

The end of all civil regulations is to secure pri- 
vate happiness from private malignity ; to keep in- 
dividuaw from the power of one another; but this 
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caid i» apparently neglected when a n^^, irritated 
with loss, is allowed to be the judge of his own 
caose, ami to assign the punishment of his own 
piun; when the distinction between guilt and happi- 
ness, between casualty and design, is intrusted to 
eyes Mind with interest, to understandings depraved 
by resentment. » 

Since poverty is thus punished as a crime, it ought, 
at least, to be treated with the same lenity as other 
crimes : the offender ought not to languish at the 
will of him whom he has offended, but to be allowed 
some appeal to the justice of his country. There 
can be no reason why any debtor should be impris- 
oned but that he may be compelled to payment; 
and a term should therefore be fixed, in which the 
creditor should exhibit his accusation of concealed 
property. If such property can be discovered, let 
it be given to the creditor ; if the ch^ge is not of- 
fered or cannot be proved, let the prisoner be dis- 
missed. 

Those who made the laws have apparently sup- 
posed that every deficiency of payment is the crime 
of the debtor. But the truth is, that the creditor 
always shares the act, and often more than shares 
the guilt of improper trust. It seldom happens that 
any man imprisons another but for debts which he 
suffered to be contracted in hope of advantage to 
himself, and for bargains in which he proportioned 
his profit to his own opinion of the hazard; and 
there is no reason why one should punish the other 
for a contract in which both concurred. 

Many of the inhabitants of prisons may justly 
complsun of harder treatment. He that once owes 
more than he can pay, is often obliged to bribe his 
creditor to patience by increasing his debt. Worse 
and worse commodities, at a higher and higher price, 
are forced upon him ; he is impoverished by com- 
pulsive traffic, and at last overwhelmed in the com- 
mon receptacles of misery, by debts which> withoai 
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his own consent, were accumulated or his head 
To the relief of this distress no other objection cat 
be made, but that, by an easy dissolution of debts 
fraud will be left without punishment, and impru 
dence without awe; and that, when insolvency 
should be no longer punishable, credit will cease. 

The motive to credit is the hope of advantage. 
Commerce can never be at a stop while one man 
wants what another can supply; and credit will 
never be denied while it is likely to be repaid with 
pofit. He that trusts one whom he designs to sue^ 
IS criminal by the act of trust : the cessation of such 
insidious traJSic is to be desired, and no reason can 
be given why a change of the law should impaif 
any other. 

We see nation trade with nation, where no pay- 
ment can be compelled. Mutual convenience pro- 
duces mutual confidence ; and the merchants con- 
tinue to satisfy the demands of each other, though 
they have nothing to dread but the loss of trade. 

An inquiry is said to have been recently made, 
by which it appears that more than twenty thousand 
are at this time prisoners for debt • 

We often look with indifference on the successive 
parts of that which, if the whole were seen togeth- 
er, would shake us with emotion. A debtor is drag- 
ged to prison, pitied for a moment, and then forgot- 
ten ; another follows him, and is lost alike in the 
caverns of oblivion ; but when the whole mass of ca- 
lamity rises up at once, when twenty thousand rea- 
sonable beingis are heard, all groanmg in unneces- 
sary misery, not by the infirmity of nature, but the 
mistake or negligence of policy, who can forbear 
to pity and lament, to wonder and abhor ! 

There is here no need <5f declamatory vehemence : 
we live in an age of commerce and computation ; 
let us, therefore, coolly inquire what is the sum of 

* In 1759, in Englsrd. 
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evil which the imprisonment of debt(/rs brings upon 
the country. 

It seems to be the opinion of the later computists, 
that the inhabitants of England do not exceed six 
millions,* of which twenty thousand is the three 
hundredth part. What shall we say of the humanity 
or the wisdom of a nation that voluntarily sacri* 
fices one in every three hundred to lingering de- 
struction! 

The misfortunes of an individual do not extend 
their influence to many ; yet if we consider the ef- 
fects of consanguinity and friendship, and the gen- 
eral reciprocation of wants and benefits, which make 
one man dear or necessary to another, it may rea^ 
sonably be supposed, that every man languishing in 
prison gives trouble of some kind to two otl^rs 
who love or need him. By this> multiplication of 
misery, we see distress extended to the hundredth 
part of the whole society. 

If we estimate at a shilling a day what is lost by 
the inaction, and consumed in the support of ^ each 
man thus chained down to involuntary idleness, the 
public loss will rise in one year to three hundred 
thousand pounds ; in ten years to more than a sixth 
part of the circulating coin of the country. 

I am afraid that those who are best acquainted with 
the state of the prisons will confess that my con- 
jecture is too near the truth, when I suppose that 
the corrosion of resentment, the heaviness of sor- 
row, the corruption of confined air, the want of ex- 
ercise, and sometimes of food ; the contagion of dis- 
eases, from which there is no retreat ; and the se- 
verity of tyrants, against whom there can be no 
resistance, and all the complicated horrors of a pris- 
on, put an end every year to the life of one in four 
of those that are shut up from the common cooifortfi 
of humsm life. 

* In 1759. 
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Thus perish yearly five thousand men overborne 
with sorrow, consumed by famine, or putrified by 
filth : many of them in the most vigorous and use- 
ful part of life ; for the thoughtless and imprudent 
are commonly young, and the active and busy are 
seldom old. 

According to the rule genei-ally received, which 
supposes that one in thirty dies yearly, the race of 
man may be said to be renewed at the end of thirty 
years. Who would have believed, till now, that of 
every English generation, a hundred and fifty thou- 
sand perish in jails T that in every century, a nation 
eminent for science, studious of commerce, ambi- 
tious of empire, should willingly lose in noisome 
dungeons, five hundred thousand of its inhabitants ; 
a number greater than has ever been destroyed in 
the same time by the pestilence and sword ! 

A very late occurrence may show the value of the 
number thus condemned to be useless ; in the re- 
establishment of the trained bands, thirty thousand 
are considered as a force sufficient against all exi- 
gences. While, therefore, we detain twenty thou- 
sand in prison, we shut up in darkness and useless- 
ness two thirds of an army judged equal to the de- 
fence of the country. 

The monastic institutions have been often blamed 
as tending to retard the increase of mankind. And 
perhaps retirement ought rarely to be permitted, ex- 
cept to those whose employment is consistent with 
abstraction, and who, though solitary, will not be 
idle : to those whom infirmity makes useless to the 
commonwealth, or to those who have paid their due 
proportion to society, and who, havmg lived for 
others, may be honourably dismissed to live for 
themselves. But, whatever be the evil or the folly 
of these retreats, those have no right to censure 
them whose prisons contain greater numbers than 
the monasteries of other countries. It is surely 
less foolish and less criminal to permit inaction than 
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compel it ; to comply with doubtful opinicos of hap- 
piness, than condemn to certain and apparent mis- 
ery; to indulge the extravagances of erroneous 
piety, than to multiply and enforce temptations to 
wickedness. 

The misery of jails is not half their evil : they 
are filled with every corruption which poverty and 
wickedness can generate between them ; with all 
the shameless and profligate enonnities that can be 
produced by the impudence of ignominy, the rage 
of want, and the malignity of despair. In a prison 
the awe of the public eye is lost, and the power of 
the law is spent ; there are few fears, there are no 
blushes. The lewd inflame the lewd, the audacious 
harden the audacious. Every one fortifies himself 
as he can against his own sensibility, endeavours to 

Practise on others the arts which are practised on 
imself ; and gains the kindness of his associates by 
similitude of manners. 

Thus some sink amid their misery, and others 
survive only to propagate villany. It may be hoped 
that lawgivers will at length take away this power 
of starving and depraving one another ; but if there 
be any reason why this inveterate evil should 
not be removed in our age, which true policy has 
enlightened beyond any former time, let those whose 
writings form the opinions and the practices of 
their contemporaries, endeavour to transfer the re- 
proach of such imprisonment from the debtor to 
the creditor, till universal infamy shall pursue the 
wretch whose wantonness of power or revenge of 
disappointment condemns another to torture and to 
ruin, till he shall be hunted through the world as 
an enemy to man, and find in riches no shelter from 
contempt. 

Surely he whose debtor has perished in prison, 
although he may acquit himself of deliberate mur- 
der, must at least have his mind clouded with dis- 
content when he considers how much another has 
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suffered from him ; when he thinks on the wife be- 
wailing her husband, or the children begging the 
bread which their father would have earned. If 
there are any made so obdurate by avarice or cru- 
elty as to revolve these consequences without dread 
or pity, I must leave them to be awakened by some 
other power, for I write only to human beings.* 



ON FRIENDSHIP. 

LiFip has no pleasure higher or nobler than that 
of friendship. It is painful to consider that this 
sublime enjoyment may be impaired or destroyed 
by innumerable causes, and that there is no human 
possession of which the duration is less certain. 

Many have talked, in very exalted language, of 
the perpetuity of friendship, of invincible constancy, 
and unalienable kindness ; and some examples have 
been seen of men who have continued faithful to 
their earliest choice, and whose affection has pre- 
dominated over changes of fortune and contrariety 
of opinion. 

But these instances are memorable because they 
are rare. The friendship which is to be practised 
or expected by common moitals, must take its rise 
from mutual pleasure,. and must end when power 
ceases of delighting each other. 

* The writer of this admirable Essay was greatly in advance 
of the common sentiment of his age in relation to the savage 
laws which he here so feelingly and ' indignantly condemns. 
As Americans, we have reason to rejoice that this vile relict of 
barbarism no longer disgraces many portions of our country, 
and that the tim^ is not distant when, in the remaining portions, 
it munt inevitably yield to the irresistible power of enlightened 
public sentiment. 
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Many accidents, therefore, may happen, by ivhich 
the ardour of kindness will be abated, without crim- 
inal baseness or contemp ible inconstancy on either 
part. To give pleasure is not always in our power ; 
and little dbes he know himself who believes that 
he can be always able to receive it. 

Those who would gladly pass their days together 
may be separated by the different course of their 
affairs: and friendship, like love, is destroyed by 
long absence, though it may be increased by short 
intermissions. What we have missed long enough 
to want it, we value more when it is regained ; but 
that which has been lost till it is forgotten, will be 
found at last with little gladness, and with still less 
if a substitute has supplied the place. A man de- 
prived of the compamon to whom he used to open 
his bosom, and with whom he shared the hours of 
leisure and merriment, feels the day at first hang- 
ing heavy on him ; his difficulties oppress, and his 
doubts distract him; he sees, time come and go 
without his wonted gratification, and all is sadness 
within and solitude about him. But this uneasiness 
never lasts long; necessity produces expedients, 
new amusements are discovered, and new conver- 
sation is admitted. 

No eicpectation is more frequently disappointed 
than that which naturally arises in the mind from 
the prospect of meeting an old friend after long 
separation. We expect the attraction to be re- 
vived, and the coalition to be renewed; no man 
considers how much alteration time has made in 
himself, and very few inquire what effect it has 
had upon others. The first hour convinces them 
that the pleasure which they have formerly en- 
joyed is for ever at an end ; different scenes have 
made different impressions; the opinions of both 
are changed; and that similitude of manners and 
sentiment is lost which confirmed them both in the 
approbation of themselves. 
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Friendship is often destroyed by opposition of in* 
-terest ; not on)y by the ponderous and visible in- 
terest which the desire of wealth and greatness 
forms and maintains, but by a thousand secret and 
slight competitions, scarcely known to the mind 
upon which they operate. There is scarcely any 
man without some favourite trifle which lie values 
above greater attainments ; some desire of petty 
praise which he cannot patiently suffer to be frus- 
trated. This minute ambition is sometimes crossed 
before it is known, and sometimes defeated by 
wanton petulance ; but such attacks are seldom 
made without the loss of friendship; for whoever 
has once found the vulnerable part will always be 
feared, and the resentment will bum on in secret, 
of which shame hinders the discovery. 

This, however, is a slow malignity, which a wise 
man will obviate as inconsistent with quiet, and a 
good man will repress as contrary to virtue; but 
human happiness is sometimes violated by some 
more sudden strokes. 

A dispute, begun in jest, upon a subject which a 
moment before was on both parts regarded with 
careless indifference, is continued by the desire of 
conquest, till vanity kindles into rage, and oppo- 
sition rankles into enmity. Against this hasty mis- 
chief I know not what security can be obtained ; 
men will be sometimes surprised into quarrels ; and 
though they might both hasten to reconciliation 
as soon as their tumult had subsided, yet two minds 
will seldom be found together which can at once 
subdue their discontent or immediately enjoy the 
sweets of peace, without remembering the wounds 
of the conflict. 

Friendship has other enemies. Suspicion is al- 
ways hardening the cautious, and disgust repelling 
the delicate. Very slender differences will some- 
times part those whom long reciprocation of civility 
or benefioence has united. Lonelove and Ranger 
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retired into the country to enjoy the coaipatiy of 
each other, and returned in six weeks cold and pet- 
ulant : Rang:er's pleasure was to walk in the fields, 
and Lonelove's to sit in a bower ; each had com- 
plied with the other in his turn, and each was an- 
gry that compliance had been exacted. 

The most fatal disease of friendship is gradual 
decay, or dislike hourly increased by causes too 
slender for complaint and too numerous for re-^ 
moval. Those who are angry may be reconciled ; 
those who have been injured mav receive a recom- 
pense ; but when the desire of pleasing and willing- 
ness to be pleased is silently diminished, the reno- 
vation of friendship is hopeless ; as, when the vital 
powers sink into languor, there is no longer any use 
of the physician. 



MENTAL INANITY THE CAUSE WHY SO 
MANY LIVE WITHOUT THINKING. 

When man sees one of the inferior creatures 
perched upon a tree or basking in the sunshine, 
without an}r apparent endeavour or pursuit, he 
often asks himself or his companion, On what that 
animal can he supposed to be thinking" ? 

Of this question, since neither bird nor beast can 
answer it, we must be content to live without the 
resolution. We know not how much the brutes 
recollect of the past or anticipate of ^the future ; 
what power they nave of comparing and preferring ; 
or whether their faculties may not rest in motion- 
less indifference, till they are moved by the pres- 
ence of their proper object, or stimulated to act by 
corporeal sensations. 

I am the "ess inclined to these superfluous inqui<- 
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nes, because I have always been able to find suffi- 
cient matter (oi curiosity in my own species. It is 
useless to go far in quest of that which may be 
foun<1 at home ; a very narrow circle of observation 
will supply a sufficient number of men and women, 
who might be asked, with equal propriety, On what 
they can be thinking ? 

It is reasonable to believe that thought, like every- 
thing else, has its causes and effects ; that it must 
proceed from something known, done, or suffered ; 
and must produce some action or event. Yet how 
great is the number of those in whose minds no 
source of thought has ever been opened, in whose 
life no thought of consequence is ever discovered ; 
who have learned nothing upon which they can re- 
flect ; who have neither seen nor felt anything which 
could leave its traces on the memory ; who neither 
foresee nor desire any change of their condition, 
and have therefore neither fear, hope, nor design, 
and yet ate supposed to be thinking beings. 

Life is commonly considered ^s either active Oir 
contemplative ; but surely this division, how long 
soever it has bsen received, is inadequate and falla- 
cious. There are mortals whose life is certainly not 
active, for they do neither good nor evil ; and whose 
Hfe cannot properly be called contemplative, for 
they never attend either to the conduct of men or 
the woiks of nature, but rise in the morning, look 
round them till night in careless stupidity, go to bed 
and sleep, and rise again in the morning. 

It has been lately a celebrated question in the 
schools of philosophy. Whether the soul always thinks. 
Some have defined the soul to be the power of think- 
ing; concluded that its essence consists in acts ; that 
if it should cease to act it would cease to be ; and 
that cessation of thought is but another name for 
extinction of mind. This argument is subtile, but 
not conclusive ; because it supposes what cannot be 
proved, th9t the nature of^onind is properly defined. 
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Others affect to disdain subtilty when snbtiky wM 
not serve their purpose, and appeal to daily experi- 
ence. We spend many hours, they say, in sleep 
without the least remembrance of any thoughts 
which then passed in our minds ; and, since we can 
only, by our own consciousness, be sure that we 
think, why should we imagine that we have had 
thought of wk;t'h no consciousness remains 1 

Tins argument, which appeals to experience, may 
from experience be confuted. We every day do 
something which we forget when it is done, and 
know to have been done only by consequence. The 
wsJcing hours are not denied to have been passed 
in thought ; yet he that shall endeavour to recollect 
on one day the ideas of a former, will only turn the 
eye of reflection upon vacancy ; he will find that the 
greater part is irrevocably vanished, and wonder 
now the moments could come and go, and leave so 
little behind them. 

To discover only that the arguments on both sides 
are defective, and to throw back the tenet into its 
former uncertainty, is the sport of wanton or ma- 
levolent skepticism, deligh^mg to see the sons of 
philosophy at work upon a task which never can be 
decided. 1 shall suggest an argument hitherto over- 
looked, which may, perhaps, determine the contro - 
versy. 

If it be impossible to think without materials, 
there must necessarily be minds that do not always 
think ; and whence shall we furnish materials for 
the meditation of the glutton between his meals, 
of the sportsman in a rainy month, of the annui- 
tant between the days of quarterly payment, of the 
politician wjien the mails are detained by contrary 
winds ? 

But how frequent soever may be the examples o! 
existence without thought, it is certainly a state not 
much to be desired. He that lives in torpid insen- 
sibility, wants nothing of a carcass but putrefaction 
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It is the part of every inhabitant of the earth to 
partake the pains and pleasures of his fellow-beings ; 
and, as in a road through a country desert and uni- 
form, the traveller languishes for want of amuse- 
ment, so the passage of life will be tedious and irk- 
some to him who does not beguile it by diversified 
ideas. 



Weakness of human resolutions. 

It has been the endeavour of all those whom the 
world has reverenced for superior wisdom, to per- 
suade man to be acquainted with himself, to learn 
his own powers and his own weakness, to observe 
by what evil he is most dangerously beset, and by 
what temptations most easily overcome. 

This counsel has been often given with serious 
dignity, and often received with appearance of con- 
viction ; but, as very few can search deep into their 
own minds without meeting what they wish to hide 
from themselves, scarcely any man persists in culti- 
vating such disagreeable acquaintance, but draws 
the veil again between his eyes and his heart, leaves 
his passions and appetites as he found them, and 
advises others to look into themselves. 

This is the common result of inquiry even among 
those that endeavour to grow wiser or better; but 
this endeavour is far enough from frequency ; the 
greater part of the multitudes that swarm upon the 
earth have never been disturbed by such uneasy 
curiosity, but deliver themselves up to business or 
to pleasure, plunge into the current of life whether 
placid or turbulent, and pass on from one point of 
prospect to another, attentive rather to anything 
than the state of their minds ; satisfied at an easy 
II.-Y 
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rate with an opinion that they are no worse than 
others, that every man must mind his ovc interest, 
or that their pleasures hurt only themseives, and 
are therefore no proper subjects of censure. 

Some, however, there are whom the intrusion of 
scruples, the recollection of better notions, or the 
latent reprehension of good examples, will not suf- 
fer to live entirely contented with their own con- 
duct ; these are forced to pacify the mutiny of rea- 
son with fair promises, and quiet their thoughts with 
designs of calling all their actions to review, and 
planning a new scheme for the time to come. 

There is nothing which we estimate so fallacious- 
ly as the force of our own resolutions, nor any fal- 
- lacy which we so unwillingly and tardily detect. 
He that has resolved a thousand times, and a thou- 
sand times deserted his own purpose, suffers no 
abatement of his confidence, but still believes him- 
self his own master, and able, by innate vigour of 
soul, to press forward to his end through all the ob- 
structions that inconveniences or delights can put 
in his way. 

That this mistake should prevail for a time is very 
natural. When conviction is present and tempt- 
ation out of sight, we do not easily conceive how 
any reasonable being can deviate from his true in- 
terest. What ought to be done while it yet hangs 
only in speculation, is so plain and certain that there 
is no place for doubt; the whole soul yields itself 
to the predominance of truth, and readily determines 
to do what, when the time of action comes, will be 
at last omitted. 

I believe most men may review all the lives that 
have passed within their observation without re- 
membering one efficacious resolution, or being able 
to tell a single instance of a course of practice sud- 
denly changed in consequence of a change of opin^ 
Dn or an establishment of determination. Many, 
indeed, alter their conduct, and are not at fiAy what 
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they were at thirty ; but they commonly varied im- 
perceptibly from themselves, followed the train of 
external causes, and rather suffered reformation than 
made it. 

It is not uncommon to charge the difference be- 
tween promise and performance,, between profes- 
sion and reality, upon deep design and studied deceit; 
but the truth is, that. there is very little hypocrisy 
in the world : we do not so often endeavour or wish 
to impose on others as on ourselves ; we resolve to 
do right, we hope to keep our resolutions, we de- 
clare them to confirm our hope, and fix our own 
inconstancy by c^Ung witnesses of our actions ; 
but at last habit prevails, and those whom we invi- 
, ted to our triumph laugh at our defeat. 

Custom is commonly too strong for the most res- 
olute jesolver, though furnished for the assault with 
all the weapons of philosophy. " He that endeav- 
ours to free himself from an ill habit," says Bacon, 
'* must not change too much at a time, lest he should 
be discouraged by difficulty ; nor too little, for then 
he will make but slow advances." This is a pre- 
cept which may be applauded in a book, but will fail 
in the trials in which every change will be found too 
great or too little. '^ Those who have been able to 
conquer habit, are hke those that are fabled to have 
returned f^om the realms of Pluto : 

" To few impartial Jove extends his love, 
And virtue only lifts the soai above." 

They are sufficient to give hope, but not security ; 
to animate the contest, but not to promise victory. 

Those who are in the power oi evil habits must 
conquer them as they can ; and conquered they must 
be, or neither wisdom nor happiness can be attain- 
ed ; but those who are not yet subject to their in- 
fluence may, by timely caution, preserve their free- 
dom; they may effectually resolve to escape the 
tyrant, whom they will very vainly resolve to con* 
quer. 
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THE VARIOUS KINDS OF IDLENESS. 

Many moralists have remarked that pride has, of 
all human vices, the widest dominion, appears in the 
greatest multiplicity of forms, and lies hid under the 
greatest variety of disguises ; of disguises which, 
Rke the moon's veil of bri^htnessy are holh its Itistre 
and its shade, and betray it to others, though they 
hide it from ourselves. 

It is not my intention to degrade pride from this 
pre-eminence of mischief ; yet I know not whether 
idleness may not maintain a very doubtful and ob- 
stinate competition. 

There are some that profess idleness in its full 
dignity, who call themselves the Idle, as Busiris in 
the play calls himself the Proud; who boast that 
they can do nothing, and thank their stars that they 
have nothing to do ; who sleep every night till they 
can sleep no longer, and rise only that exercise may 
enable them to sleep again ; who prolong the reign 
of darkness by double curtains ; and never see the 
sun but to tell him how they hate his beams ; whose 
whole labour is to vary the posture of indulgence, 
and whose day differs from their night but as a couch 
or chair differs from a bed. 

These are the true and open votaries of idleness, 
for whoto she weaves the garlands of poppies, and 
into whose cup she pours the waters of oblivion ; 
who exist in a state of unruffled stupidity, forgetting 
and forgotten ; who have long ceased to live, and 
at whose death the survivers can only say that they 
have ceased to breathe. 

fiut idleness predominates in many lives where it 
is not suspected ; for, being a vice which terminates 
in itself, it may be enjoyed without injury to others ; 
and it is therefore not watched like fraud, which 
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endangers properly ; or like pride, which naturally 
seeks its gratification in another's inferiority. Idle- 
ness is a silent and peaceAil quality, that neither 
raises envy by ostentation nor hatred by opposition ; 
and therefore nobody is busy to censure or detect it. 

As pride sometimes is hid under humility, idleness 
is often covered by turbulence and hurry. He that 
neglects his known duty and real employment, natu- 
rally endeavours to crowd his mind witn something 
that may bar out the remembrance of his own folly, 
and does anything but what he ought to do with 
eager diligence, that he may keep himself in his 
own favour 

Some are always in a state of preparation, occu- 

f)ied in previous measures, forming plans, accumu- 
ating materials, and providing for the main affair. 
These are certainly under the secret power of idle- 
ness. Nothing is to be expected from the workman 
whose tools are for ever to be sought. J was once 
told by a great master that no man ever excelled in 
painting who was eminently curious about pencils 
and colours. 

There are others to whom idleness dictates an- 
other expedient, by which life may be passed un- 
profitably away without the tediousness of many 
vacant hours. The art is to fill the day with petty 
business, to have always something in hand which 
may raise curiosity but not solicitude, and keep the 
mind in a state of action but not of labour. 

This art has for many years been practised by my 
old friend Sober with wonderful success. Sober is 
a man of strong desires and quick imagination, so 
exactly balanced by the love of ease that they can 
seldom stimulate him to any difficult undertaking ; 
they have, however, so much power, that they will 
not suffer him to lie quite at rest ; and, though they 
do not make him sufficiently useful to others, they 
make him, at least, weary of himself. 

Mr.Sober's chief pleasure is conversation ; there 
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it no end of his talk or his attention; to speak or 
to hear is equally pleasing ; for he still fancies that 
he is teaching or learning something, and is free for 
the time from his own reproaches. 

But there is one time at night when he must go 
home, that his friends may sleep ; and another time 
in the morning when all the world agrees to shut out 
interruption. These are the moments of which poor 
Sober trembles at the thought. But the misery of 
these irksome intervals he has many means of alle- 
viating. He has persuaded himself that the manual 
arts are undeservedly overlooked ; ne has observed 
in many trades the effects of close thought and just 
ratiocination. From speculation he proceeded to 
practice, and supplied himself with the tools of a 
carpenter, with which he mended his coalbox very 
successfully, and which he still continues to employ 
as he finds occasion. 

He has attempted, at other times, the crafts of 
shoemaker, tinman, plumber, and potter ; in all these 
arts he has failed, and resolves to qualify himself for 
them by better information. But his daily amuse- 
ment is chemistry. He has a small furnace which 
he employs in distillation, and which has long been 
the solace of his life. He draws oils and waters, 
and essences and spirits, which he knows to be of 
no use, sits and counts the drops as they come from 
his retort, and forgets that while a drop is falling a 
moment flies away. 

Poor Sober ! I have often teased him with reproof, 
and he has often promised reformation ; for no man 
is so much open to conviction as the Idler, but there 
is none on which it operates so little. What will 
be the effect of this paper I know not ; perhaps he 
will read it and laugh, and light the fire in his fur- 
nace ; but my hope is that he will quit his trifles, 
and betake himself to rational and useful diligence. 
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THOUGHTS ON SLEEP. 

Among tbe innumerable mortifications that way- 
lay human arrogance on every side, may well be 
reckoned our ignorance of the most common objects 
and effects, a defect of which we become more sen- 
sible by every attempt to supply it. Vulgar and in- 
active minds confound familiarity with Imowledge, 
and conceive themselves informed of the whole na- 
ture of things when they are shown their form or 
told their use ; but the speculatist, who is not con- 
tent with superficial views, harasses himself with 
fruitless curiosity, and still, as he acquires more, per- 
ceives only that he knows less. 

Sleep is a state in which a great part of every 
life is passed. No animal has yet been discovered 
whose existence is not varied with intervals of in- 
sensibihty; and some late philosophers have ex- 
tended the empireof sleep over the vegetable world. 

Yet of this change, so frequent, so great, so gen- 
eral, and so necessary, no searcher has yet found 
either the efficient or final cause ; or can tell by 
what power the mind and body are thus chained 
down m irresistible stupefaction ; or what benefits 
the animal receives from this alternate suspension 
of its active powers. 

Whatever may be the multiplicity or contrariety 
of opinions upon this subject. Nature has taken 
sufficient care that theory shall have little influence 
on practice. The most diligent inquirer is not able 
long to keep his eyes open ; the most eager dis- 
putant will begin about midnight to desert lus argu- 
ment ; and once in four-and-twenty hours, the gay 
and the gloomy, the witty and the dull, the clam- 
orous and the silent, the busy and the idle, are all 
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OYerpowered by the gentle tyrant, and all lie down 
in the equality of sleep. 

Philosophy has often attempted to repress inso- 
lence, by asserting that all conditions are levelled 
by death ; a position which, however it may deject 
the happv, will seldom afford much comfort to the 
wretched, it is far more pleasing to consider that 
sleep is equally a leveller with death; that the 
time is never at a great distance when the balm of 
rest shall be diffused alike on every head, when the 
diversities of life shall stop their operation, and the 
high and low shall lie down together. 

It is somewhere recorded of Alexander, that in 
the pride of conquest and intoxication of flattery, 
he declared that he only perceived himself to be a 
man bv the necessity of sleep. Whether he con- 
sidered sleep as necessary to his mind or body, it 
was, indeed, a sufficient evidence of human infir- 
mity ; the body, which required such frequency of 
renovation, gave but faint promise of immortality ; 
and the mind, which from time to time sunk gladly 
into insensibility, had made no very near approaches 
to the felicity of the supreme and self-sufficient 
nature. 

I know not what can tend more to repress all 
the passions that disturb the peace of the world, 
than the consideration that there is no height of 
happiness or honour from which man does not 
eagerly descend to a state of unconscious reposd ; 
that the best condition of life is such, that we con- 
tentedly quit its good to be disentangled from its 
evils ; that in a few hours splendour fades before 
the eye, and praise itself deadens in the ear : the 
senses withdraw from their objects, and reason 
favours the retreat. . 

What, then, are the hopes and prospects of covet- 
ousness, ambition, and rapacity ? Let him that de- 
sires most have all his desires gratified, he never 
shall attain a state which he can for a day and a 
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night contemplate with satisfaction, or from which^ 
if he had the power of perpetual vigilance, he would 
not long for periodical separations. 

All envy would be extinguished if it were uni- 
versally known that there are none to be envied, 
and surely none can be much envied who are not 
pleased with themselves. There is reason to sus- 
pect that the distinctions of mankind have more 
show thaa value, when it is found that all agree to 
be weary alike of pleasures' and of cares; that the 
powerful and the weak, the celebrated and obscure^ 
join in one common wish, and implore from na- 
ture's hand the nectar of oblivion. 

Such is our desire of abstraction from ourselves, 
that very few are satisfied with the quantity of stu- 
pefaction which the needs of the body force upon 
the mind. Alexander himself added intemperance 
to sleep, and solaced with the fumes of wine th« 
sovereignty of the world ; and almost every mau 
has some art by which he steals his thoughts away 
from his present state. 

It is not much of life that is spent in close atten- 
tion to any important duty. Many hours of every 
day are suffered to fly away without any traces left 
upon the intellect. We suffer phantoms to rise up 
before us, and amuse ourselves with the dance of 
airy images, which, after a time, we dismiss for 
ever, and know not how we have been busied. 

Many have no happier moments than those that 
they pass in solitude, abandoned to their own ima- 
gination, which sometimes puts sceptres in their 
hands or mitres on their heads, shifts the scene 
of pleasure with endless variety, bids all the forms 
of beauty sparkle before them, and gluts them with 
every change of visionary luxury. 

It is easy in these semi-slumbers to collect all 

the possibilities of happiness, to alter the course of 

the sun, to bring back the past, and anticipate the 

future ; to unite all the beauties of all seasons, and 

II.— Z 
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all the blessings of all climates, to receive and be 
stow felicity, and forget that misery is the lot of 
man. All this is a voluntary dream, a temporary 
recession from the realities of Ufe to airy fiction; 
an habitual subjection of reason to fancy. 

Others are afraid to be alone, and amuse them- 
selves by a perpetual succession of companions; 
but the difference is not great : in solitude we have 
our dreams to ourselves, and in company we agree 
to dream in concert. The end sought in both is 
forgetfulness of ourselves. 



THE BUYING HOUSEWIFE. 

Ir it be difficult to persuade the idle to be busy, 
it is likewise, as experience has taught me, not easy 
to convince the busy that it is better to be idle. , 

I am the unfortunate husband of a buyer of bar^ 

fains. My wife has somewhere heard that a good 
ousewife never has anything to purchase when it is 
wanted. This maxim is often in her mouth and al- 
ways in her head. She is not one of those philo- 
sophical talkers that speculate without practice, and 
learn sentences of wisdom only to repeat them ; 
she is always making additions to her stores ; she 
never looks into a broker^s shop but she spies 
something that may be wanted -some time ; and it 
is impossible to make her pass the door of a house 
where she hears goods selling by auction. 

Whatever she thinks cheap she holds it the duty 
of an economist to buy ; in consequence of this 
maxim, we are encumbered on every side with use- 
less lumber. The servants can scarcely creep to 
their beds through the chests and boxes that sur- 
round them. The carpenter is employed once a 
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w«ek in building closets, fixing cupboards, iix^d fast- 
ening shelves ; and my house has the appearance 
of a ship stored for a voyage to the colonies. 

I had often observed that advertisements set her 
on fire ; and, therefore, pretending to emulate her 
laudable frugality, I forbade the newspaper to be 
taken any longer; but my precaution is vain; I 
know not by what fatality or by what confederacy 
every catalogue of genuine furniture com€s to her 
hand, every advertisement of a newspaper newly 
opened is in her pocket-book, and she knows, be- 
fore any of her neighbours, when the stock of any 
man leaving off trade is to be sold, cheap for ready 
money. 

Such intelligence is to my dear one the Siren's 
song. No engagement, no duty, no interest can with- 
hold her from a sale, from which she always re- 
turns congratulating herself upon her dexterity at a 
bargain ; the porter lays down his burden in the hall ; 
she displays her new acquisitions, and spends the 
rest of the day in contriving where they shall be put. 

As she cannot bear to have anything incomplete, 
one purchase necessitates another ; she has twenty 
feather-beds more than she can use, and a late sale 
has supplied her with a proportionable number of 
Whitney blankets, a large roll of linen for sheets, 
and five quilts for every bed, which she bought be- 
cause the seller told her that, if she would clear his 
hands, he would let her have a bargain. 

Thus, by hourly encroachments, my habitation is 
made narrower and narrower; the dining-room is 
so crowded with tables that dinner can scarcely be 
served ; the parlour is decorated with so many piles 
of china, that I dare not step within the door; at 
every turn of the stairs I have a clock, and half the 
windows of the upper floors are darkened, that 
shelves may be set before them. 

This, however, might be borne if she would grat- 
ify her own inclinations without opposing miuM 
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But I, who am idle, am luxurious, and she con- 
demns me to live upon salt provision. She knows 
the loss of buying in small quantities; we have, 
therefore, whole hogs and quarters of oxen. Part 
of our meat is tainted before it is eaten, and part 
is thrown away because it is spoiled ; but she per- 
sists in her system, and will never buy anything by 
single pennyworths. 

The common vice of those who are still grasping 
at more, is to neglect that which they already pos- 
sess ; but from this failing my charmer is free. It 
is the great care of her life that the pieces of beef 
shall be boiled in the order in which they are 
bought ; that the second bag of peas be not opened 
till the first are eaten ; that every feather-bed be 
lain on in its turn ; that the carpets are taken out 
of the chests once a month and brushed ; and the 
rolls of linen opened now and then before the fire. 
She is daily inquiring after the best traps for mice, 
and keeps the rooms always scented by fumigations 
to destroy the moths. She emfdoys a workman 
from time to time to adjust six clocks that never go, 
and clean five jacks that rust in the garret ; and a 
woman in the next alley lives by scouring 4he brass 
and pewter, which are only laid up to tarnish again. 

She is always imagining some distant time in 
which she shall use whatever she accumulates ; she 
has four looking-glasses which she cannot hang up 
in her house, but which will be handsome in more 
lofty rooms; and she pays rent for the place of a 
vast copper in some warehouse, because, when we 
live in the country, we shall brew our own beer. 

Of this life I have long been weary, but I know- 
not how to change it ; all the married men whom I 
consult advise me to have patience : but some old 
bachelors are of opinion, that, since she loves sales 
80 well, she should have a sale of her own ; and I 
have, I think, resolved to open her hoards, and ad- 
vertise an auction. 
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THINX5S THE MOST NECESSARY MOST 
EASILY OBTAINED. 

Those who are skilled in the extraction and prep- 
aration of metals, declare that iron is everywhere 
to be found ; and that not only its proper ore is 
copiously treasured in the caverns of the earth, but 
that its particles are dispersed throughout all other 
bodies. 

If the extent of the human view could compre- 
hend the whole frame of the universe, I believe it 
would be found invariably true, that Providence has 
given that in greatest plenty which the condition 
of life makes of greatest use ; and that nothing is 
penuriously imparted or placed far from the reach 
of man, of which a more liberal distribution or 
more easy acquisition would increase real and ra- 
tional felicity. 

Iron is common and gold is rare. Iron contrib- 
utes so much to supply the wants of nature, that 
its use constitutes much of the difference between 
savage and polished life, between the state of him 
that slumbers in European palaces, and him that 
shelters himself in the cavities of a rock from the 
chillness of the night or the violence of the storm. 
Gold can never be hardened into saws or axes; it 
can neitHer furnish instruments of manufacture, 
utensils of agriculture, nor weapons of defence ; its 
only quality is to shine, and the value of its lustre 
arises from its scarcity. 

Tlirough the whole circle, both of natural and 
moral life, necessaries are as iron, and superfluities 
as gold. What we really need we may readily ob- 
tain ; so readily that far the greater part of man- 
kind has, in the wantonness of abundance, con- 
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founded natural with artificial desires, and invented 
necessities for the sake of employment, because 
the mind is impatient of inaction, and life is sus- 
tained with so little labour that the tediousness of 
idle time cannot otherwise be supported. 

Thus plenty is the original cause of many of our 
needs ; and even the poverty, which is so frequent 
and distressful in civilized nations, proceeds often 
from that^ change of manners which opulence has 
produced. Nature makes us poor only when we 
want necessaries, but custom gives the name of 
poverty to the want of superfluities. 

When Socrates passed through shops of toys 
and ornaments, he cried out. How many things are 
here which I do not need ! And the same exclama- 
tion may every man make who surveys the com- 
mon accommodations of life. 

Superfluity and difl&culty begin together. To 
dress food for the stomach is easy ; the art is to 
irritate the palate when the stomach is sufficed. A 
rude hand may build walls, form roofs, and lay 
floors, and provide all that warmth and security re- 
quire ; we only call the nicer artificers to carve the 
cornice or to paint the ceilings. Such dress as 
may enable the body to endure the different sea- 
sons, the most unenlightened nations have been 
able to procure ; but the work of science begins in 
the ambition of distinction, in variations of fashion, 
and emulation of elegance. Com grows with easy 
culture ; the gardener's experiments are only em- 
ployed to exalt the flavours of fruits and brighten 
the colours of flowers. 

Even of knowledge, those parts are most easy 
which are generally necessary. The intercourse 
of society is maintained without the elegances of 
language. Figures, criticisms, and refinements are 
the work of those whom idleness makes weary of 
themselves. The commerce of the world is car- 
ried on by easy methods of computation, Subtilty 
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and study are required only when questions are 
invented to puzzle, and calculatipns are extended 
to show the skill of the calculator. The light of 
the sun is equally beneficial to him whose eyes tell 
him that it moves, and to him whose reason per- 
suades him that it stands still ; and plants grow with 
the same luxuriance, whether we suppose earth or 
water the parent of vegetation. 

If we raise our thoughts to nobler inquiiies, we 
shall still find facility concurring with usefulness. 
No man needs stay to be virtuous till the moralists 
have determined the essence of virtue; our duty 
is made apparent by its proximate consequences, 
though the general and ultimate reason should 
never be discovered. Religion may regulate the 
life of him to whom the Scotists and Thomists are 
alike unknown ; and the assertors of fate and free 
will, however different in their talk, agree to act in 
the same manner. 

It is not my intention to depreciate the politer 
arts or abstruser studies. That curiosity which 
always succeeds ease and plenty, was undoubtedly 
given us as a proof of capacity which our present 
state is not able to fill, as a preparative for some 
better mode of existence, which shall furnish em- 
ployment for the whole soul, and where pleasure 
shall be adequate to our powers of fruition. In 
the mean time, let us gratefully acknowledge that 
Goodness which grants us ease at a cheap rate, 
which changes the seasons where the nature of 
heat and cold has not been yet examined, and gives 
the vicissitudes of day and night to those who never 
marked the tropics or numbered the constellations 
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REUGION THE ONLY AVAIUNG SI PPORT \ 

UNDER THE ILLS OP LIFE. ^ 

NoTwiTHSTANDiNo the wamiiigs of philosophers^ i 

and the daily examples of losses and misfortunes 
which life forces upon our observation, such is the I 

absorption of our thoughts in the business of the 
present day, such the resignation of our reason to 
empty hopes of future felicity, or such our unwiU- | 

ingness to foresee what we dread, that erery calam- 
ity comes suddenly upon us, and not only presses 
us as a burden, but crushes us as a blow. 

There are evils which happen out of the common 
course of nature, against wnich it is no reproach 
not to be provided. A flash of lightning intercepts ! 

the traveller in his way. The concussion of an ! 

elirthquake heaps the rums of cities upon their in- \ 

habitants. But other miseries time brings, though 1 

silently, yet visibly, forward by its even lapse, which 
yet approach us unseen because we turn our eyes 
away, and seize us unresisted because we could not 
arm ourselves against them but by setting them be- 
fore us. 

That it is vain to shrink from what cannot be 
avoided, and to hide that fropi ourselves which must 
some time be found, is a truth which we all know» 
but which all neglect ; and perhaps none more than 
the speculative reasoner, whose thoughts are al- 
ways from home, whose eye wanders over life, 
whose fancy dances after meteors of happiness 
kindled by itself, and who examines everything rath- 
er than his own state. 

Nothing is more evident than that the decays of 
age must terminate in death ; yet there is no man« 
says TuUy, who does not believe that he may yet 
live another year ; and there is none who does not« 
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upon the same prtncif^, hope another year for his 
parent or his friend ; but the fallacy will be in time 
detected ; the last year, the last day must come. 
It has come and is past. The life which made my 
own life pleasant is at an end, and the gates of 
death are shut upon my prospects. 

The loss of a friend upon whom the heart was 
fixed, to whom every wish and endeavour tended, 
is a state of dreary desolation, in which the mind 
looks abroad impatient of itself, and finds nothing 
but emptiness and horror. The blameless life, the 
artless tenderness, the pious simplicity, the modest 
resignation, the patient sickness, and the quiet death, 
are remembered only to add value to the loss, to 
aggravate regret for what cannot be amended, to 
deepen sorrow for what cannot be recalled. 

These are the calamities by which Providence 
gradually disengages us from the love of life. Oth- 
er evils fortitude may repel or hope mitigate ; but 
irreparable privation leaves nothing to exercise res- 
olution or flatter expectation. The dead cannot 
return, and nothing is left us here but languishment 
and grief. 

Yet such is the course of nature, that whoever 
lives long must outlive those whom he loves and 
honours ; such is the condition of our present ex- 
istence, that life must one time lose its associa- 
tions, and every inhabitant of the earth walk down- 
ward to the grave alone and unregarded, without 
any partner of his joy or grief, without any inter- 
ested witness of his misfortunes or success. 

Misfortune, indeed, he may yet feel ; for where 
is the bottom of the misery of man 1 But what is 
success to him who has no friends to enjoy it! 
Happiness is not found in self-contemplation: it is 
perceived only when it is reflected from another. 

We know little of the state of departed souls, be- 
cause such knowledge is not necessanr to a good 
life, Peason deserts us at the brink of the grave. 
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and can give no farther intelligence. Revelation is 
not wholly silent. " iTiere is joy in the angels of 
Heaven over one sinner that repenteth :" and surely 
this joy is not incommunicable to souls disentangled 
from the body, and made like angels. 

Let hope, therefore, dictate what revelation docs 
not confute, that the union of souls may stiH re- 
main; and. that we who are struggling with sin, 
sorrow, and infirmities, may have our part in the 
attention and kindness of those who have finished 
their course, and are now receiving their reward. 

These are the great occasions which force the 
mind to take refuge in religion ; when we have no 
help in ourselves, what can remain but that we look 
up to a higher and a greater power 1 and to what 
hope may we not raise our eyes and hearts when 
we consider that the greatest power is the best ? 

Surely there is no man who, thus afflicted, does 
not seek succour in the gospel, which has brought 
hje and immortality to light. The precepts of Epi- 
curus, who teaches us to endure what the laws of 
the universe make necessary, may silence, but not 
content us. The dictates of Zeno, who commands 
us to look with indifference on external things, may 
dispose us to conceal our sorrow, but cannot as- 
suage it. Real alleviation of the loss of friends, 
and rational tranquillity in the prospect of our own 
dissolution, can be received only from the promises 
of Him in whose hands are life and death, and from 
the assurance of another and better state, in which 
all tears will be wiped from the eyes, and the whole 
soul shall be filled with joy. Philosophy may in- 
fuse stubbornness, but religion only can give pa- 
tience. 
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THE VICISSITUDES OF NATURE ADAPTED 

TO ADMONISH US OF THE FLIGHT 

OF TIME. 

The natural advantages which arise from the po- 
sition of the earth which we inhabit, with respect 
to the other planets, afford much employment to 
mathematical speculation, by which it has been dis- 
covered that no other conformation of the system 
could have given such commodious distributions of 
light and heat, or imparted fertility and pleasure to 
so great a part of a revolving sphere. 

It may be, perhaps, observed by the moralist with 
equal reason, that our globe seems particularly fit- 
ted for the residence of a being, placed here only 
for a short time, whose task is to advance himself 
to a higher and happier state of existence by unre- 
mitted vigilance of caution and activity of virtue. 

The duties required of a man are such as human 
nature does not willingly perform, and such as those 
are inclined to delay who yet intend some time to 
fulfil them. It was therefore necessary that this 
universal reluctance should be counteracted, and 
the drowsiness of hesitation wakened into resolve ; 
that the danger of procrastination should be always 
in' view, and the fallacies of security be hourly 
detected. 

To this end all the appearances of nature uni- 
formly conspire. Whatever we see on every side 
reminds us of the lapse of time and the fiux of life. 
The day and night succeed each other ; the rotation 
of seasons diversifies the year ; the sun rises, at- 
tains the meridian, declines, and sets ; and the moon 
every night changes its form. 

The day has been considered as an image of the 
year, and the year as the representation of life. 
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The mornioff answers to the spring, and the spring 
to childhood and youth ; the noon corresponds to 
the summer, and the summer to the strength of 
manhood. The evening is an emblem of autumn, 
and autumn of declining life. The night, with its 
silence and darkness, shows the winter, in which 
all the powers of vegetation are benumbed ; and the 
winter points out the time when life shall cease, 
with its hopes and pleasures. 

He that is carried forward, however swiftly, by a 
motion equable and easy, perceives not the change 
of place but by the variation of objects. If the 
wheel of life, which rolls thus silently along, passed 
on through undistinguishaUe uniformity, we should 
never mark its approaches to the end of the course. 
If one hour were like another ; if the passage of 
the sun did not show that the day is wasting ; if the 
change of seasons did not impress upon us the flight 
of the year, quantities of duration equal to days and 
years would glide unobserved. If the parts of time 
were not variously coloured, we should never dis- 
cern their departure or succession, but should live 
thoughtless of the past and careless of the future ; 
without will, and perhaps without power to com- 
pute the periods of life, or to compare the time 
which may probably remain. 

But the course of time is so visibly marked that 
it is observed even by the birds of passage, and by 
nations who have raised their minds very little 
above animal instinct; there are human beings 
whose language does not supply them with words 
by which they can number flve, but I have read of 
none that have not names for day and night, for 
summer and winter. 

Yet it is certain that these admonitions of nature, 
however forcible, however importunate, are too oft- 
en vain ; and that many who mark with such accu> 
racy the course of time, appear to have litUe sensi- 
bility of the decline of life. Every man has some^ 
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thing to do which he neglects ; every man has faults 
to conquer which he delays to combat. 

So little do we accustom ourselves to consider 
the effects of time, that things necessary and cer- 
tain often surprise us like unexpected contingencies. 
We leave the beauty in her bloom, and, after an ab- 
sence of twenty years, wonder at our return to find 
her faded. We meet those whom we left children, 
and can scarcely persuade ourselves to treat them 
as men. The traveller visits in age those countries 
through which he rambled in his youth, and hopes 
for merriment at the old place. The man of busi- 
ness, wearied with unsatisfactory prosperity, retires 
to the town of his nativity, and expects to play 
away the last years with the companions of his 
childhood* and recover youth in the fields where he 
once was young. 

From this inattention, so general and so mischiev- 
ous, let it be every man's study to exempt himself. 
Let him that desires to see others happy make 
haste to give while his gift can be enjoyed^ and re- 
member that every moment of delay takes away 
something from the value of his benefaction. And 
let him who purposes his own happiness reflect 
that, while he forms his purpose, the day rolls on. 
and " the night cometh when no man can work \^ 



PLEASURES AND PAINS OF MEMORY. 

Memory is, among the faculties of the human 
mind, that of which we make the most frequent use, 
or, rather, that of which the agency is incessant or 
perpetual. Memory is the primary and fundamental 
power, without which there could be no other intel- 
lectual operati«Hi. Judgment and ratiocination sup- 
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pose something already known, and draw their de- 
cisions only from experience. Imagination selects 
ideas from the treasures of remembrance, and pro- 
duces novelty only by varied combinations. We 
do not even form conjectures of distant, or antici- 
pations of future events, but by concluding what is 
possible from what is past. 

The two offices of memory are collection and 
distribution; by one images are accumulated, and 
by the other produced for use. Collection is al- 
ways the employment of our first years, and dis- 
tribution commonly that of our advanced age. 

To collect and reposit the various forms of things 
is Tar the most pleasing part of mental occupation. 
We are naturally delighted with novelty, and there 
is a time when all that we see is new. When first 
we enter into the world, whithersoever we turn our 
eyes, they meet Knowledge with Pleasure at her 
side ; every diversity of nature pours ideas in upon 
the soul; neither search nor labour is necessary; 
we have nothing more to do than to open our eyes, 
and curiosity is gratified. 

Much of the pleasure which the first survey of 
the world affords, is exhausted before we are con- 
scious of our own felicity, or able to compare our 
condition with some other possible state. We have, 
therefore, few traces of the joy of our earliest dis- 
coveries ; yet we all remember a time when nature 
had so many untasted gratifications, that every ex- 
cursion gave dehght which can now be found no 
longer ; when the noise of a torrent, the rustle of a 
wood, the song of birds, or the play of lambs, had 
power to fill the attention, and suspend all percep- 
tion of the course of time. 

But these easy pleasures are soon at an end ; we 
have seen in a very little time so much, that we call 
out for new objects of observation, and endeavour 
to find variety in books and life. But study is labOr^ 
rious, and not always satisfactory ; and conversation 
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nas its pains as well as pleasures : we are willing 
to learn, but not willing to be taught ; we are pain- 
ed by ignorance, but pained yet more by another's 
knowledge. 

From the vexation of pupilage men commonly set 
themselves free about the middle of life, by shutting 
up the avenues of intelligenoe, and resolving to rest 
in their present state ; and they whose ardour of in- 
quiry continues longer. And themselves insensibly 
forsaken by their instructers. As every man ad- 
vances in life, the proportion between those that 
are younger and that are older than himself is con- 
tinually changing ; and he that has lived half a cen- 
tury finds few that do not require from him that in- 
formation which he once expected from those that 
went before him. 

Then it is that the magazines of memory are 
opened, and the stores of accumulated knowledge 
are displayed by vanity or benevolence, or in honest 
commerce of mutual interest. Every man wants 
others, and is therefore glad when he is wanted by 
them. And as few men will endure the labour of 
intense meditation without necessity, he that has 
learned enough for his profit or his honour seldom 
endeavours after farther acquisitions. 

The pleasure of recollecting speculative notions 
would not be much less than that of gaining them, 
if they could be kept pure and unmingled with the 
passages of life : but such is the necessary concat- 
enat jon of our thoughts, that good and evil are link- 
ed together, and no pleasure recurs but it is asso- 
ciated with pain. Every revived idea reminds us 
of a time when something was enjoyed that is now 
lost, when some hope was yet not blasted, when 
some purpose had yet not languished into sluggish- 
ness or indifference. 

Whether it be that life has more vexations than 
comforts, or what is in the event just the same, that 
evil makes deeper impression than good, it is cer- 
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tmin that no man can review the time past without 
heaviness of heart. He remembers many calamities 
incurred by folly, many of^rtnnities lost by negli- 
gence. The shades of the dead rise up before him : 
he laments the companions of his youth, the partners 
of his amusements, and the assistants of his labours, 
whom the hand of death has snatched away. 

When an offer was made to Themistocles of teach- 
ing him the art of memory, he answered, that he 
would rather wish for the art of forgetfulness. He 
felt his imagination haunted by the phantoms of 
misery which he was unable to suppress, and would 
gladly have calmed his thoughts with some obliv' 
ious antidote. In this we all resemble one another : 
the hero and the sage are alike vulgar mortals, over- 
burdened by the weight of life ; all shrink from rec- 
ollection, and all wish for an art of forgetfulness. 

Philosophy has accumulated precept upon pre- 
cept to warn us against the anticipation of future 
calamities. All useless misery is certainly folly, 
and he that feels evils before they come may be de- 
servedly censured ; yet surely to dread the future 
is more reasonable than to lament the past. The 
business of life is to go forward : he who sees evil 
in prospect meets it in his way ; but be who catches 
it by retrospection turns back to find it. That whicli 
is foared may sometimes be avoided, but that which 
is regretted to-day may be regretted again to-mor- 
row. 

Regret is indeed useful and virtuous, and not only 
allowable, but necessary, when it tends to the amend- 
ment of Kfe, or to admonition of error which wo 
may be again in danger of committing. But a very 
smaU. part of the moments spent in meditation on 
the past produce any reasonable caution or salutary 
sorrow. Most of the mortification that we have 
suffered arose from the concurrence of local and 
temporary circumstances which can never meet 
again ; and most of our disappointments have sue- 
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ceeded those expectations, which life allows not to 
be formed a second time. 

It would add much to human happiness if an art 
could be taught of forgetting all of which the re- 
membrance is at once useless and afflictive ; if that 
pain which never can end in pleasure could be driv- 
en totally away, that the mind might perform its 
functions without encumbrance, and the past might 
no longer encroach upon the present. 

Little can be done well to which the whole mind 
is not applied ; the business of every day calls for 
the day to which it is assigned ; and he will have no 
leisure to regret yesterday's vexation who resolves 
not to have a new subject of regret to-morrow. 

But to forget or to remember at pleasure are 
equally beyond the power of man. Yet as memory 
may be assisted by method, and the decays of knowl- 
edge repaired by stated times of recollection, so 
the power of forgetting is capable of improvement. 
Reason will, by a resolute contest, prevail over im- 
agination, and the power may be obtained of trans- 
ferring the attention as judgment shall direct. 

The incursions of troublesome thoughts are often 
violent and importunate; and it is not easy to a 
mind accustomed to their inroads to expel them im- 
mediately by putting better images into motion; 
but this enemy of quiet is, above all others, weaken- 
ed by every defeat ; the reflection which has been 
once overpowered and ejected seldom returns with 
any formidable vehemence. 

Employment is the great instrument of intellec- 
tual dominion. The mind cannot retire from its 
enemy into total vacancy, or turn aside from one ob- 
ject but by passing to another. The gloomy and the 
resentful are always found among those who have 
nothing o ±d or who do nothing. We must be 
busy about good or evil, and he to whom the present 
offers nothing will often be looking backwara on the 
past. 

II.— A A 
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HABIT OF EXAGGERATING WHATEVER 
RELATES TO OURSELVES. 

There is not, perhaps, among the multitudes ol 
all conditions that swarm upon the earth, a single 
man who does not believe that he has something 
extraordinary to relate of himself; and who does 
not, at one time or another, summon the attention 
of his friends to the casualties of his adventures and 
the vicissitudes of his fortune ; casualties and vicis- 
situdes that happen alike in lives uniform and diver* 
sified ; to the commander of armies and the writer 
at a desk, to the sailor who resigns himself to the 
wind and water, and the farmer whose longest jour- 
ney is to the market. 

In the present state of the world men may pass 
through Shakspeare^s seven stages of Ufe, and meet 
nothing singular and wonderful. But such is every 
man's attention to himself, that what is common and 
unheeded when it is only seen, becomes remark- 
able and peculiar when we happen to feel it. 

It is well enough known to be according to the 
usual process of nature, that men should sicken and 
recover ; that some designs should succeed and oth- 
ers miscarry ; that friends should be separated and 
meet again ; that some should be made angry by 
endeavours to please them, and some be pleased 
when no care has been used to gain their approba- 
tion ; that men and women should at first come to- 
gether by chance, like each other so well as to 
commence acquaintance, improve acquaintance into 
fondness, increase or extinguish fondness by mar- 
riage, and have children of different degrees of in- 
tellects and virtue, some of whom die before their 
parents, and others survive them. 

Yet let any tell his own story, and nothing of all 
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this has ever befallen him according to the com« 
mon order of thitigs ; something has always dis- 
criminated his case ; some unusual concurrence of 
events has appeared, which made him more happy 
or more miserable than o'her mortals ; for in pleas- 
mres or Calamities, howener common, everyone has 
comforts and afflictions of his own. 

It is certain that, without some artificial augment- 
ations, many of the pleasures of life, and almost all 
its embellishments, would fall to the ground. If no 
man were to express more delight than he felt, those 
who felt most would raise little envy. If travel- 
lers were to describe the most laboured perform- 
ances of art with the same coldness as they survey 
them, all expectations of happiness from change of 
place would cease. The pictures of Raphael would 
hang without spectators, and the gardens of Ver- 
sailles might be inhabited by hermits. All the pleas- 
ure that is received ends in an opportunity of splen- 
did falsehood, in the power of gaining notice by the 
display of beauties which the eye was weary of be- 
holding, and a history of happy moments, of which, 
in reality, the most happy was the last. 

The ambition of superior sensibility and superior 
eloquence disposes the lovers of arts to receive 
rapture at one time and communicate it at another; 
and each labours first to impose upon himself, and 
then to propagate the imposture. 

Pain is less subject than pleasure to caprices of ex- 
pression. The torinents of disease and the grief for 
irremediable misfortunes sometimes are such as no 
words can declare, and can only be signified by 
groans, or sobs, or inarticulate ejsKsulations. Man 
has from nature a mode of utterance peculiar to pain^ 
but he has none peculiar to pleasure, because he 
never has {Measure but in such degrees as^ the ordi- 
nary use of language may equal or surpass. 

It is nevertheless certain, that many pains as well 
as pleasures are heightened by rhetoricsd affecta* 
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tion, and that the picture is, for the most part, biggei 
than the life. 

When we describe our sensations of another's sor- 
row, either in friendly or ceremonious condolence, 
the customs of the world scarcely admit of rigid 
▼eracity. Perhaps the fondest friendship would en- 
rage oftener than comfort, were the tongue on such 
occasions faithfully to represent the sentiments of 
the heart; and I think the strictest moralists allow 
forms of address to be used without much regard to 
their literal acceptation, when either respect or ten- 
derness requires them, because they are universally 
known to denote, not the degree, but the species of 
our sentiments. 

But the same indulgence cannot be allowed to him 
who aggravates dangers incurred or sorrow endu- 
red by himself, because he darkens the prospect of 
futurity, and multiplies the pains of our condiuoa 
by useless terror. Those who magnify their de- 
lights are less criminal deceivers, yet they raise 
hopes which are sure to be disappointed. It would 
be undoubtedly best if we could see and hear every- 
thing as it is, that nothing might be too anxiously 
dreaded or too ardently pursued. 



FAMILIARITY LESSENS REVERENCE. 

It has been commonly remarked, that eminent 
men are least eminent at home ; that bright char« 
acters lose much of their splendour at a nearer 
view ; and many who fill the world with their fame 
excite very little reverence among those that sur- 
round them in their domestic privacies. 

To blame or to suspect is easy and naturaL 
When the fact is evident and the cause doubtful^ 
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iM>me accusation is always engendered between 
idleness and malignity. This disparity of genera] 
and familiar esteem is therefore imputed to hidden 
vices, and to practices indulged in secret, but care- 
fully covered from the public eye. 

Vice will, indeed, always produce contempt. The 
dignity of Alexander, though nations fell prostrate 
before him, was certainly held in little veneration 
by the partakers of his midnight revels, who had 
seen him, in the madness of wine, murder his 
friend or set fire to the Persian palace at the in- 
stigation of a harlot ; and it is well remembered 
among us, that the avarice of Marlborough kept him 
in subjection to his wife, while he was dreaded by 
France as her conqueror, and honoured by the em- 
peror as his deliverer. 

But though where there is vice there must be 
want of reverence, it is not reciprocally true that 
when there is want of reverence there is always 
vice. That awe which great actions or abilities 
impress will be inevitably diminished by acquaint- 
ance, though nothing either mean or criminal should 
be found. 

Of men, as of everything else, we must judge ac- 
cording to our knowledge. When we see of a hero 
only his battles, or of a writer only his books, we 
have nothing to allay our id^as of their greatness. 
We consider the one only as the guardian of his 
country, and the other only as the instructer of 
mankind. . We have neither opportupity nor jmo- 
tive to examine the minuter parts of their lives, or 
the less apparent peculiarities of their characters ; 
we name them with habitual respect, and forget, 
what we still continue to know, that they are men 
like other mortals. , , ., . 

But such is the constitution of the world, that 
much of life must be spent in the same manner by 
the wise and the ignorant, the exalted and the low. 
Men, however distinguished by external accidents 
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or iDtrinsic qualities, have all the same wants, the 
same pains, and, as far as the senses are consolted, 
the same pleasure. The petty cares and petty du- 
ties are the same in every station to eveiy under- 
standing, and every hour brings some occasion on 
which we all sink to the common level. We are 
all naked till we are dressed, and hungry till we are 
fed ; and the generaPs triumph and sage's disputa- 
tion end, like the humble labours of the smith or 
ploughman, in a dinner or in sleep. 

Those notions which are to be collected by rea- 
son in opposition to the senses, will seldom stand 
forward m the mind, but lie treasured in the remo- 
ter repositories of memory, to be found only when 
they are sought. Whatever any man may have 
written or done, his precepts or his valour will 
scarcely overbalance the unimportant uniformity 
which runs through his time. We do not easily 
consider him as great whom our own eyes show 
us to be little, nor labour to keep present to our 
thoughts the latent excettences of him who shares 
with us all our weaknesses and many of our fol- 
lies; who, like us, is delighted with slight amuse- 
ments, busied with trifling employments, and dis- 
turbed by little vexations. 

Great powers cannot be exerted but when great 
exigences make them necessary. Great exigen- 
ces can happen but seldom, and therefore those 
qualities which have a claim to the veneration of 
mankind lie hid, for the most part, like subterra- 
nean treasures, over which the foot passes as on 
common ground, till necessity breaks open the 
golden cavern. 

In the ancient celebration of victory, a slave was 
placed on a triumphal car by the side of the gen- 
eral, who reminded him, by a short sentence, that 
he was a man. Whatever danger there might be 
lest a leader, in his passage to the capitol, should 
forget the frailties of his nature, there was sureW 
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no need of such an admonition : the intoxication 
could not have continued long ; he would have been 
at home but a few hours before some of his depend- 
ants would have forgotten his greatness, and shown 
him that, notwithstanding his laurels, he was yet a 
man. 

There are some who try to escape this domestic 
degradation by labouring to appear always wise or 
always great ; but he that strives against nature 
will for ever strive in vain. To be grave of mien 
and slow of utterance, to look with solicitude and 
speak with hesitation, is attainable at will ; but the 
show of wisdom is ridiculous when there is nothing 
to cause doubt, as that of valour when there is no- 
thing to be feared. 

A man who has duly considered the condition of 
his being will contentedly yield to the course of 
things ; he will not pant for distinction where dis- 
tinction would imply no merit; and though, on 
great occasions, he may wish to be greater than 
others, he will be satisfied in common occurrences 
not to be less. 



ON SELF-DENIAL. 

The practice of self-denial, or the forbearance of 
lawful pleasures, has been considered by almost 
every nation, from the remotest ages, as the high- 
est exaltation of human virtue ; and all have agreed 
to pay respect and veneration to those who abstain- 
ed from the delights of life, even when they did not 
censure those who enjoy them. 

The general voice of mankind, civil and barba- 
rous, confesses that the mind and body are at vari- 
ance, and that neither can be made happy by its 
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proper gratifications but at the expense of the oth- 
er ; that a pampered body will darken the mind, and 
an enlightened mind will macerate the body. And 
none have failed to confer their esteem on those 
who prefer intellect to sense, who control their low- 
er by their higher faculties, and forget the wants 
and desires of animal life for rational disquisitions 
or pious contemplations. 

The earth has scarcely a country so far advanced 
towards political regularity as to divide the inhabi- 
tants into classes, where some orders of men or 
women are not distinguished by voluntary severi- 
ties, and where the reputation of their sanctity is 
not increased in pro[>ortion to the rigour of their 
rules and the exactness of their performance. 

When an opinion to which there is no temptation 
of interest spreads wide and continues long, it may 
reasonably be presumed to have been issued by 
nature or dictated by reason. It has been often ob- 
served, that the fictions of imposture and illusions 
of fancy soon give way to time and experience ; 
and that nothing keeps its ground but truth, which 
gains every day new influence by new confirma- 
tion. 

But truth, when it is reduced to practice, easily 
becomes subject to caprice and imagination; and 
many particular acts will be wrong, though their 
general principle be right. It cannot be denied, 
. that a just conviction of the restraint necessary to 
be laid upon the appetites has produced extrava- 
gant and unnatural modes of mortification, and in- 
stitutions which, however favourably considered, 
will be found to violate nature without promoting 
piety. 

But the doctrine of self-denial is not weakened 
in itself by the errors of those who misinterpret or 
misapply it ; the encroachment of the appetites 
upon the understanding is hourly perceived; and 
the state of those whom sensuality has enslaved is 
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known to be in the highest degree despicable and 
wretched. 

The dread of such shameful captivity may justly 
raise alarms, and wisdom will endeavour to keep 
danger at a distance. By timely caution and sus- 
picious vigilance, those desires may be repressed 
to which indulgence would soon give absolute do- 
minion ; those enemies may be overcome, which, 
when they have been a while accustomed to victo- 
ry, can no longer be resisted. - 

Nothing is more fatal to happirtess or virtue than 
that confidence which flatters us with an opinion of 
our own strength, and, by assuring us of the power 
of retreat, precipitates us into hazard. Some may 
safely venture farther than others into the regions 
of delight, lay themselves more open to the golden 
Shafts of pleasure, and advance nearer to the resi- 
dence of the Sirens ; but he that is best armed 
with constancy and reason is yet vulnerable in one 
part or other ; and to every man there is a point 
fixed, beyond which, if he passes, he will not ea- 
sily return. It is certainly most wise, as it is most 
safe, to stop before he touches the utmost limit, 
since every step of advance will more and more 
entice him to go forward, till he shall at last enter 
into the recesses of voluptuousness, and sloth and 
despondency close the passage behind him. 

To deny early and inflexibly is the only art of 
checking the importunity of desire, and of preserv- 
ing quiet and innocence. Innocent gratifications 
must be sometimes withheld ; he that complies 
with all lawful desires will certainly lose his em- 
pire over himself, and, in time, either submit his 
reason to his wishes, and think all his desires law- 
ful, or dismiss his reason as troublesome and intru- 
sive, and resolve to snatch what he may happen 
to wish, without inquiring about right and wrong. 

No man, whose appetites are his masters, can 
perform the duties of his nature with strictness and 
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regularity ; he that would be superior to external 
influences, must first become superior to his own 
passions. 

When the Roman general, sitting at supper with 
a plate of turnips before him, was sohcited by large 
presents to betray his trust, he asked the messen- 
gers whether he that could sup on turnips was a 
man likely to sell his country. Upon him who has 
reduced his senses to obedience, temptation has lost 
its power; he is able to attend impartially to vir- 
tue, and execute her commands without hesitation. 

To set the mind above the appetites is the end 
of abstinence, which one of the fathers observes to 
be not a virtue, but the groundwork of virtue. By 
forbearing to do what may innocently be done, we 
may add hourly new vigour to resolution, and se- 
cure the power of resistance when pleasure or in- 
terest shall lend their chsurms to guilt. 



HUMAN SCHEMES AND THEIR RESULTS 
CONTRASTED. 

When the philosophers of the last age were first 
congregated into the Royal Society, great expecta- 
tions were raised of the sudden progress of useful 
arts ; the time was supposed to be near when en- 
gines should turn by a perpetual motion, and health 
be secuied by the universal medicine ; when learn- 
ing should be facilitated by an easy character, and 
commerce extended by ships which could reach 
their ports in defiance of the tempest. 

But improvement is naturally slow. The society 
met and parted without any visible diminution of 
the miseries of life. The gout and stone were still 
painful, the ground that was not ploughed brought 
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BO barvest, and neither oranges nor grapes wouM 
grow u[>on the hawthorn. At last, those who were 
disappointed began to be angry; those, likewise, 
who hated innovation, were glad to gain an op[>or- 
tunity of ridiculing men who had depreciated, per- 
haps, with too much arrogance, the knowledge of 
antiquity. And it appears, from some of their ear- 
liest apologies, that the prilosophers felt with great 
sensibility the unwelcome importunities of those 
who were daily asking, " What have ye done 1" 

The truth is, that little has been done compared 
with what fame had been suffered to promise ; and 
the question could only be answered by general 
apologies and by new hopes, which, when they 
w^ere frustrated, gave a new occasion to the same 
vexatious inquiry. 

This fatal question has disturbed the quiet of 
many other minds. He that in the latter part of 
his life too strictly inquires what he has done, can 
very seldom receive from his own heart such an 
account as will give him satisfaction. 

We do not, indeed, so often disappoint others as 
ourselves. We not only think more highly than 
others of our own abilities, but allow ourselves to 
form hopes which we never communicate, and 
please our thoughts with employments which none 
ever will allot us, and with elevations to which w« 
are never expected to rise ; and when our days and 
years are passed away in common business or 
common amusements, and we find, at last, that we 
have suffered our purposes to sleep till the time of 
action is past, we are reproached only by our own 
reflections. Neither our friends nor our enemies 
wonder that we live and die like the rest of man- 
kind ; that we live without notice, and die without 
memorial ; they know not what task we had pro- 
posed, and, therefore, cannot discern , whether it is 
finished. 

He that compares what he has done with what 
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he has left undone, will feel the effect which must 
always follow the comparison of imagination with 
reality ; he will look with contempt on his own un- 
im[>ortance, and wonder to what purpose he came 
into the world ; he will repine that he shall leave 
behind him no evidence of his having been, that he 
has added nothing to the system of life, but has 
glided from youth to age among the crowd, with- 
out any effort for distinction. 

Man is seldom wilUng to let fall the opinion of 
his own dignity, or to believe that he does little 
only because every individual is a very little being. 
He is better content to want diligence than power, 
and sooner confesses the depravity of his will than 
the imbecility of his nature. 

From this mistaken notion of human greatness it 
proceeds, that many who pretend to have made 
great advances in wisdom so loudly declare that 
they despise themselves. If I had ever found any 
of the self-contemners much irritated or painied by 
the consciousness of their meanness, I should have 
given them consolation by observing, that a little 
more than nothing is as much as can be expected 
from a being who, with respect to the multitudes 
about him, is himself little more than nothing. 
Every man is obliged by the Supreme Master of the 
universe to improve all the opportunities of good 
which are afforded him, and to keep in continual 
activity such abilities as are bestowed upon him. 
But he has no reason to repine, though his abilities 
are small and his opportunities few. He that has 
improved the virtue or advanced the happiness of 
one fellow-creature 5 he that has ascertained a sin- 
gle moral proposition, or added one useful experi- 
ment to natural knowledge, may be contented with 
his own performance, and, with respect to mortals 
like himself, may demand, like Augustus, to be dis- 
missed at his departure with applause. 
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PHYSICAL EVIL THE SOURCE OF MORAL 
GOOD. 

How evil came into this world — for what reason 
it is that life is overspread with such boundles vari- 
eties of misery — why the only thinking being of 
this globe is doomed to think, merely to be wretch- 
ed, and to pass his time from youth to age in fear- 
ing or in suffering calamities, is a question which 
philosophers have long asked, and which philosophy 
could never answer. 

Religion informs us that misery and sin were 
produced together. The depravation of human will 
was followed by a disorder of the harmony of na- 
ture; and by that Providence which often places 
antidotes in the neighbourhood of poisons, vice was 
checked by misery, lest it should swell to Universal 
and unlimited dominion. 

A state of innocence and happiness is so remote 
from all that we have ever seen, that, though we 
can easily conceive it possible, and may, therefore, 
hope to attain it, yet our speculations upon it must 
be general and confused. We can discover that 
where there is universal innocence, there will prob- 
ably be universal happiness ; for why should afflic- 
tions be permitted to infest beings who are not in 
danger of corruption from blessings, and where 
there is no use for terror nor cause of punishment ? 
But in a world like ours, where our senses assault 
us and our hearts betray us, we should pass on from 
crime to crime, heedless and remorseless, if misery 
did not stand in our way, and our own pains ad- 
monish us of our folly. 

Almost all the moral good which is left among 
us is the apparent effect of physical evil. 

Goodness is divided by divines into soberness, 
righteousness, and godliness. Let it be examined* 
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how each of these duties would be practised if thevp 
were no physical evil to enforce it. 

Sobriety or temperance is nothing but the for- 
bearance of pleasure ; and if pleasure was not fol 
lowed by pain, who would forbear itt We sec 
every hour those in whom the desire of present in- 
dulgence overpowers all setise of past and all fore- 
sight of future misery. In a remission of the gout 
the drunkard returns to his wine and the glutton t€ 
his feast ; and if neither disease nor poverty was 
felt or dreaded, every one would sink down in idle 
sensuality, without any care of others or of him- 
self. To eat and drink, and lie down to sleep, would 
be the whole business of mankind. 

Righteousness, or the system of social dut^, may 
be subdivided into justice and charity. Of justice, 
one of the heathen sages has shown with great 
acuteness that it was impressed upon mankind only 
by the inconveniences which injustice had produced. 
" In the first ages," says he, " men acted without 
any rules but the impulse of desire ; they practised 
injustice upon others, and suffered it from others in 
their turn ; but in time it was discovered that the 
pain of suffering wrong was greater than the pleas- 
ure of doing it ; and mankind, by a general compact, 
submitted to the restraint of laws, and resigned the 
pleasure to escape the pain." 

Of chatity, it is superfluous to observe, that it could 
have no place if there were no want ; for of a vir- 
tue which could not be practised, the omission could 
not be culpable. Evil is not only the occasional, bat 
the efficient cause of charity ; we are incited to the 
relief of misery by the consciousness that we have 
the same nature with the sufferer ; that we are ia 
danger of the same distresses, and may sometimes 
implore the same assistance. 

Godliness or piety is elevation of the mind to- 
wards the Supreme Being, and extension of the 
thoughts to another life. The other life is future, 
and the Supreme Being is invisible. None would 
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fix their attention apon the future but that they are 
discontented with the present. If the senses wore 
feasted with perpetual pleasure, they would sdways 
keep the mind in subjection. Reason has no author- 
ity over us but by its power to warn us against evil. 

In childhood, while our minds are yet unoccupied, 
religion is impressed upon them, and the first years 
of almost all who have been well educated are pass- 
ed in a regular discharge of the duties of piety. 
But as we advance forward into the crowds of life, 
innumerable delights solicit our inclinations, and in- 
numerable cares distract our attention ; the time of 
youth is passed in noisy frolics ; manhood is led on 
from hope to hope, and from project to project ; the 
dissoluteness of pleasure, the inebriation of success, 
the ardour of expectation, and the vehemence of 
competition, chain down the mind alike to the pres- 
ent scene, nor is it remembered how soon this mist 
of trifles must be scattered, and the bubbles that 
float upon the rivulet of life be lost for ever in the 
gulf of eternity. To this consideration scarcely any 
man is awakened but by some pressing and resist- 
less evil. The death of those from whom he de- 
rived his pleasures or to ^hom he destined his pos- 
sessions ; some disease which shows him the vanity 
of all external acquisitions, or the gloom of age, 
which intercepts his prospects of long enjoyment, 
forces him to fix his hopes upon another state, and, 
when he has contended with the tempests of life 
till his strength fails him, he flies at last to the 
shelter of religion. 

That misery does not make all virtuous, experi- 
ence too clearly informs us ; but it is no less cer- 
tain that, of what virtue there is, misery produces 
far the greater part. Physical evil may be, there- ' 
fore, endured with patience, since it is the cause of 
moral good; and patience itself is one virtue by 
which we are prepared for that state in which evil 
shall be no more. 

THE END. 
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